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THE  EISE  AND  FALL 

OF 

THE  EMPEROB  MAXIMILIAN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  French  expedition  to  Mexico  belongs  hence- 
forth to  history.  The  second  emperor  of  that 
country  was  shot  to  death  at  Queretaro  in  1867,  as  the 
first  had  been  at  Padilla  in  1824.  Yet  both  loved  their 
adopted  country,  and  Maximilian  brought  with  him  a 
high-minded  conception  of  his  mission. 

Just  at  the  time  when  a  solemn  debate  is  resound- 
ing within  the  walls  of  our  Palais  Legislatif,  we  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  investigate  the  various  causes 
which  have  combined  in  the  ruin  of  this  distant  enter- 
prise. The  present  time  is  all  the  more  favourable  to 
this  investigation  since  the  several  acts  of  the  Mexican 
drama — so  fertile  in  catastrophes  —  date,  so  to  speak, 
only  from  yesterday.  Besides,  it  seems  to  us  only 
just  to  apportion  out  and  ascribe  to  each  of  the  actors 
in  this  sanguinary  tragedy  the  share  of  responsibility 
which  duly  falls  upon  him,  both  in  the  conception  and 
management  of  the  undertaking,  and  also  in  the  failure 
of  this  unfortunate  campaign.  Let  us  then  pursue 
this  enquiry,  and  let  us  try  to  do  it  as  impartially  as 
possible. 
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We  must,  first  of  all,  admit  that  the  French  armed 
force,  both  sailors  and  soldiers,  are  beside  the  question 
in  our  present  enquiry.  It  was  this  armed  force  alone 
which  was  found  adequate  to  its  mission.  The  slave 
of  duty,  it  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  the  end,  and  never 
for  a  moment  swerved  from  its  noble  traditions.  This 
fatal  expedition  will  be  estimated  as  but  a  fresh  claim 
to  glory.  Rarely  has  French  valour  been  compelled 
to  testify  to  its  personal  prowess  in  so  vast  a  field  as 
this.  If  our  country  could  only  have  been  a  witness 
of  the  thousand  deeds  of  arms  which  were  obscurely 
done  during  the  last  five  years  in  every  corner  of 
Mexico,  by  a  handful  of  men  lost,  as  it  were,  in  its 
vast  expanse,  the  admiration  which  would  have  been 
inspired  by  the  warlike  virtues  of  her  children  might 
have  stilled  for  a  time  the  tumult  of  opposition  and 
complaint.  The  brave  men  left  scattered  over  the 
path  from  the  Antilles  to  the  Pacific  proclaim  loudly 
enough  the  noble  devotion  of  the  expeditionary  corps. 

It  is  then  in  the  first  i  idea '  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries — in  the  instructions  which  emanated  there- 
from— in  the  management  of  our  policy  and  of  our 
military  operations,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  informa- 
tion which  is  indispensable  to  throw  a  light  upon  the 
sad  scene  in  which  the  national  prestige  has  been 
diminished,  and  the  throne  set  up  by  the  hand  of 
France  has  crumbled  down  in  blood. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Alleged  Cause  of  the  French  Intervention — The  Convention  of  La 
Soledacl — Eeal  Position  of  Juarez — Commencement  of  Hostilities — 
Previous  Negotiations  with  Maximilian — Secret  Aim  of  the  French 
Intervention — Cause  of  England's  Withdrawal — Disappointment  and 
Opposition  of  General  Prim — Napoleon's  first  '  Idea ' — He  throws  off 
the  Mask — Feeble  Character  of  the  French  Policy. 

WHAT  was  the  idea  which  was  dominant  at  first 
when  the  French  flag  was  sent  under  the  walls 
of  Vera  Cruz  ?  And,  later,  what  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  declaration  of  war  hurled  against  the  President 
Juarez  ? 

If  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  official  declarations, 
we  see  that  the  government  of  the  emperor,  in  virtue 
of  a  convention  signed  November  20,  1861,  in  con- 
junction with  England  and  Spain,  had  determined,  by 
a  joint  intervention,  '  to  cojujoeJ^JiexiGo-to-fulnl  the 

_obligaiions_jir^^  and  to  give 

us  a  guarantee  of  a  more  efficient  protection  for  the 

"peTsons  and  property  of  our  respective  countrymen.' 
These  are  the  instructions  which  were  intrusted  to 
Hear- Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere,  who  was  invested 
with  the  chief  command  of  our  military  forces  sent  to 
Mexico,  together  with  a  naval  squadron.  M.  Thou- 
venel,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  made  the  following 
addition  to  the  admiral's  instructions : — 

(  The  allied  powers  decline  any  intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  country,  and  especially  any 
exercise  of  pressure  on  the  will  of  the  population  with 
regard  to  their  choice  of  a  government.' 

B  2 
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In  the  early  part  of  January,  the  three  plenipo- 
tentiaries addressed  a  collective  note  to  the  Mexican 
government,  demanding  reparation  for  all  the  grie- 
vances and  wrongs  which  had  been  suffered.  On 
February  9,  1862,  the  allied  commissioners  informed 
Doblado,  Juarez's  minister,  that  the  allied  troops  would 
march  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  occupy  more 
wholesome  quarters  in  the  interior,  and  invited  him 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Count  de  Reuss 
(General  Prim). 

nThe  army,  on  landing,  had  been  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  Spanish  general  Prim.  Spam  haxL-7, 000 
men_JJTer<%  and  France  about  3.000.  England  had 
"only  landed  some  marines.  On  February  13,  1862, 
the  Mexican  government  and  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Spain,  England,  and  France,  signed  respectively 
the  preliminary  convention  of  La  Soledad ;  the  1st 
article  of  this  confirmed  the  authority  of  Juarez,  and 
the  6th  stipulated  that  the  Mexican  flag,  which  had 
been  lowered  on  the  approach  of  the  allied  squadrons 
menacing  Yera  Cruz,  should  be  again  hoisted. 

Nearly  two  months  necessarily  elapsed  before  the 
draft  of  the  treaty  found  its  way  back  from  Europe  to 
the  camp  of  the  negotiating  parties,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  consult  their  respective  governments.  Through  a 
very  proper  exercise  of  foresight,  article  3  of  the 
convention  of  La  Soledad  had  stipulated  that,  during 
the  progress  of  negotiations,  the  expeditionary  corps 
should  occupy  the  towns  of  Cordova,  Orizaba,  and 
Tehuacan — quarters  that  were  favourable  to  the  health 
of  the  soldiers.  Doblado,  the  minister,  had  made  this 
concession,  and  Juarez  had  ratified  it.  Although  it 
seemed  right,  from  our  point  of  view,  looking  at  the 
fatal  effect  of  the  ( terres  chaudesj  especially  during 
the  winter  season,  to  imperiously  exact  this  liberty  of 
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moving  the  troops,  still  the  pride  of  the  Mexicans  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  president's  concession  ;  they 
also  felt  humiliated  because  the  evacuation  of  their 
invaded  territory  had  not  preceded  the  preliminaries  of 
reconciliation.  But  Juarez,  more  inclined  to  subtlety 
than  courage,  was  animated  by  a  real  desire  to  grant 
the  reparations  claimed  by  the  allies,  and  clearly  com- 
prehended that  he  would  never  obtain  the  withdrawal 
of  the  hostile  forces  before  serious  pledges  of  con- 
ciliation had  been  exchanged.  Confiding,  however,  in 
our  word,  the  Mexican  government  had  added  a  con- 
dition to  the  liberty  of  movement  which  had  been  dic- 
tated by  humane  feelings  only,  and  had  stipulated  that, 
'if  the  negotiations  were  broken  off'  (article  4),  the  allied 
forces  should  retire  from  the  positions  they  had  taken 
up,  and  should  fall  back  along  the  road  to  Vera  Cruz, 
as  far  as  Paso  Ancho,  before  any  acts  of  hostility  were 
committed,  and,  in  this  case,  that  the  allied  hospitals 
should  remain  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Mexican 
nation. 

The  courier,  whose  return  from  Europe  had  been 
anxiously  expected,  was  at  last  signaled  in  the  road- 
stead. It  was  ascertained  that  England,  rejecting  all 
idea  of  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  had 
ratified  the  signature  of  Sir  C.  Wyke,  its  plenipoten- 
tiary. Spain,  though  expressing  a  certain  reluctance, 
did  not  disavow  that  of  General  Prim.  But  France, 
through  the  medium  of  the  31oniteur,  declared  boldly 
that  she  could  not  accept  the  convention  of  La  Soledad, 
as  being  ( counter  to  the  national  dignity.'  This 
public  disavowal,  inflicted  as  it  was  on  an  officer  who 
was  justly  reputed  to  be  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his 
flag,  excited  a  painful  feeling  of  astonishment,  and  had 
but  an  untoward  effect. 

The   admiral  commenced  his  retrograde  movement 
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on  April  1.  The  French  troops  had  been  occupying 
Tehuacan ;  they  halted  at  Cordova,  three  stages 
from  Paso  Ancho,  by  the  side  of  the  Spanish  force. 
But  a  rupture  between  the  three  allied  bodies  was 
now  imminent,  their  respective  views  and  interests 
being  so  plainly  at  variance.  On  April  9,  1862,  the 
rupture  was  consummated ;  the  cause  especially  alleged 
was  the  presence  under  our  flag  of  Almonte,  and 
some  emigrants,  who  had  arrived  in  the  early  part  of 
March,  who  on  account  of  their  monarchical  opinions 
were  objects  of  suspicion  both  to  Juarez  and  also  to 
the  English  government.  Sir  C.  Wyke,  the  British 
minister,  wrote  to  Earl  Russell — i  By  giving  our 
intervention  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  protectorate, 
we  shall  be  best  able  to  consolidate  a  government 
which  represents  the  intelligent  and  respectable  portion 
of  the  nation.' 

We  will  now  state  that,  in  1857,  a  constitution  voted 
by  the  general  congress  had  conferred  the  presidency 
on  General  Comonfort,  who  was  illegally  deposed  from 
his  chair ;  that  Juarez,  in  virtue  of  his  commission  as 
vice-president,  had  defended  this  constitution  for  six 
years.  The  Indian  advocate  seemed  the  only  one  who 
had  not  perjured  himself!  He  held  the  position  of 
chief  magistrate  in  a  republic  which  was  convulsed  and 
ruined  by  civil  war.  Standing  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  a  country  thoroughly  demoralised  by  the  evil 
passions  which  sought  to  overflow  it,  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  do  better,  but  he  might  also  have 
done  much  worse.  On  him  has  fallen  with  all  its 
weight  the  unhappy  result  of  half  a  century  of  fanati- 
cism and  anarchy,  and  he  has  had  the  courage  to  bear 
his  burden  without  giving  way.  For  him  at  least  the 
word  '  country '  has  not  been  without  signification,  and 
he  who  would  judge  him,  if  he  means  to  judge  justly, 
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must  turn  his  back  upon  Europe  and  its  ideas,  and  look 
only  at  the  troubled  horizon  of  Mexico. 

The  die  was  cast  !  The  English  and  Spanish 
squadrons  put  to  sea  again,  and  the  French  expedi- 
tionary forces  (about  6,000  strong)  were  left  alone. 
They  prepared  for  the  offensive  by  pursuing  their 
backward  movement  towards  the  Chiquihuite  —  an  em- 
banked torrent  situate  almost  half-way  between  the 
Gulf  and  Orizaba — the  wooded  escarpments  of  which 
commanding  the  pass  had  been  armed  for  the  defensive 
by  the  Mexicans.  Whilst  the  French  commander, 
faithful  to  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into,  was 
making  this  counter-march,  a  report  was  spread  that 
the  lives  of  our  sick  soldiers  who  had  been  left  behind 
in  the  hospital  at  Orizaba,  under  the  protection  of  the 
enemy,  were  threatened  by  the  Juarist  army.  The 
French  commander,  yielding  to  the  dread  that  his 
defenceless  men  would  be  put  to  death,  immediately 
faced  about,  and  violating,  though  with  reluctance,  the 
promise  he  had  given,  began  the  offensive  by  making 
his  way  by  forced  marches  to  Orizaba,  without  having 
repassed  the  strong  position  of  the  Chiquihuite. 

Such  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  events  j^  the 

first  phq-SP.  Cif  the  MpxicQr>   p^pprHt.mn,     __Jfj?<*  ^mci'rlpr 

nothing  but  tiie.iact&.^  government 

"laid  before  the  country,  it  looks  as  if  Napoleon  III. 
had  but  one  aim  in  view— that  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  our  countrymen,  interests  which  would 
have  been  wronged  by  the  convention  of  La  Soledad, 
if  the  latter  had  been  ratified.  Surely,  France  was 
only  generous  in  protecting  with  its  safeguard  those 
Mexican  refugees  who  wished  to  tread  once  more  the 
soil  of  their  country.  If  we  were  to  believe  the  official 
language,  the  war  took  its  rise  from  the  refusal  or 
illusory  concessions  opposed  by  the  Mexican  president 
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to  the  legitimate  demand  for  reparation  put  forward  by 
our  minister.  Juarezjhen  must  remain  alonejrespon-- 
sible  to  posterity  for  the  ruin  of  his  people,  and  for  all 
the  blood  shed  upon  Mexican  soil,  shed,  too,  in  such 
profusion,  but  yet  powerless  to  fertilise  it ! 

We  will,  however,  endeavour  to  seek  out  the  truth 
which  in  this  matter  is  so  difficult  to  get  at ;  and  now 
that  we  have  placed  the  principal  actors  on  the  stage, 
let  us  enquire  what  was  passing  behind  the  scenes.  To 
the  ambiguity  of  official  phraseology,  we  shall  reply  by 
hard  facts  and  incontestable  documents. 

On  January  18,  1861,  exactly  ten  months  before  the 
convention  was  signed  by  the  three  powers,  whilst 
Juarez  was  presiding  in  his  capital,  and  little  thinking 
of  the  storm  that  was  gathering  in  Europe  in  order  to 
break  over  his  head,  France  was  comparing [for 'Jris-folL- 
In  the  little  town  of  Tlalpam,  about  four  leagues  from 
Mexico,  General  Leonardo  Marquez  was  riveting  the 
first  links  in  the  chain  of  intrigue  which  already  united 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  palace  of  Miramar. 
On  this  very  night,  an  Indian  courier,  bearing  a  confi- 
dential note,  entered  Mexico.  General  Marquez  wrote 
to  the  Licenciado  Aquilar,  Santa  Anna's  former 
minister,  to  say  that  the  time  was  come  ( for  organising 
a  reaction — political,  social,  and  military.'  He  offered 
him  the  presidentship  of  a  directory,  and  the  right  of 
choosing  as  its  members  those  whom  he  thought  most 
capable  of  serving  the  good  cause.  The  motto  'Dios  e 
Or  den '  was  proclaimed ;  it  was  the  signal  of  revolt 
against  (  Libertad  e  Independenciaf  which  was  the  re- 
publican formula. 
y  At  the  same  time,  a  body  of  Mexican  refugees,  at 
(,  whose  head  stood  MM.  Gutierrez  de  Estrada,  Hidalgo, 
i  Almonte,  Mgr.  La  Bastida,  and  the  ex-president 
Miramon,  was  agitating  in  Paris  ;  they  profited  by  the 
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favour  in  which  they  stood  at  the  Tuileries,  and  by 
their  admission  to  the  court,  to  awaken  an  august 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  their  cause.  Moreover,  Mgr. 
La  Bastida,  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  his  clergy — deprived  of  their  mortmain  pro- 
perty by  a  law  issued  in  1859  (property  amounting  to 
900  millions  of  francs) — contended  warmly  for  the 
same  interests  at  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  not 
backward  in  showing  favour  to  a  project  the  intention 
of  which  was  to  place  a  prince  of  the  Catholic  race  of 
Hapsburg  on  the  throne  on  which  Iturbide  once  sat. 

Some  persons  maintain  that  the  Mexican  empire 
was  one  of  the  results  of  the  peace  of  Villafranca. 
Without  attaching  any  great  importance  to  this  asser- 
tion, it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
Marquez  was  organising  a  revolt,  the  Mexican  refugee 
party,  secretly  supported  by  the  French  government 
(in  the  bosom  of  which  Spanish  sympathies  prevailed), 
offered  the  imperial  crown  of  Mexico  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  who  had  just  renounced  all  official  position 
in  his  own  country,  and  held  himself  ready  for  any 
eventuality. 

The  negotiations  between  Paris  and  Miramar  lasted 
about  eight  months  ere  the  reluctance  of  the  archduke 
could  be  overcome.  At  last,  the  prince  addressed  to 
M.  Gutierrez  de  Estrada,  the  authorised  confidant,  a 
letter  written  in  Spanish,  on  both  sides  of  a  large  page. 
Maximilian  declared  that  he  would  accept  the  throne 
that  was  offered  to  him,  but  only  '  on  the  condition  that 
France  and  England  would  support  him  with  their 
moral  and  material  guarantee,  both  on  land  and  sea.' 
M.  Gutierrez,  who  was  at  Paris,  at  once  forwarded  this 
precious  document  (which  we  have  read)  to  the  Licen- 
ciado  Aquilar,  in  order  that  he  might  make  it  known 
to  the  members  of  the  plot  which  was  hatching  in 
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Mexico.  But  the  secret  was  not  so  well  kept  but 
that,  in  1862,  this  late  minister  of  Santa  Anna  was 
placed  in  confinement.  Some  time  after,  in  default  of 
any  sufficient  proof  of  guilt,  Doblado  signed  his  warrant 
of  release. 

The  archduke's  acceptance  therefore  was  binding 
on  France  as  early  as  the  end  of  1861,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  maritime  expedition,  concerted  by 
the  three  powers  against  the  republic,  was  about  to 
be  carried  out.  In  this  combination,  developed  under 
the  veil  of  secrecy,  we  shall  discover  the  mysterious 
aim  of  the  intervention  of  the  French  government, 
which  had  hoped  to  have  induced  the  English  cabinet 
to  share  its  views,  and  to  promise  its  active  co-operation 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  the 
throne  which  had  been  promised  him.  The  rebel 
party,  recruited  mostly  among  the  clerical  faction, 
only  waited  for  the  appearance  of  the  tri-coloured  flag 
in  Mexican  waters  before  commencing  to  open  the 
campaign. 

The  defence  of  our  countrymen,  the  wish  to  avenge 
the  outrages  they  had  suffered — outrages  which  it 
would  be  more  just  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  all  Mexico 
than  to  Juarez  personally — all  this  was  nothing  but  a 
pretext,  which  was  intended  from  the  first  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  second  scheme  of  the  enterprise.  But 
this  pretext  was  appealed  to,  so  as  to  get  the  troops 
landed  on  the  republican  territory,  and  to  get  foot- 
hold there,  in  expectation  of  the  day  when  the  French 
government  might  be  freely  able  to  inaugurate  its 
policy  in  the  New  World — a  policy  pregnant  with 
danger,  and  causing  France  to  contradict  completely 
its  professed  principle  of  non-intervention.  If  any 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  this,  they  would  be  soon 
put  an  end  to  by  two  subsequent  events  which  exer- 
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cised  a  great  influence  on  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
enterprise.  We  allude  to  the  rupture  of  the  convention 
of  La  Soledad,  and  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  letter 
to  General  Forey. 

Why  was  the  convention  of  La  Soledad  torn  up  by 
France  only  ? 

From  the  very  day  that  England  was  indirectly 
initiated  into  the  projects  secretly  nourished  by  the 
French  government,  she  was  eager,  by  signing  the 
convention,  to  get  clear  of  the  Mexican  question.  It 
was  not  till  October  1861,  after  Maximilian  had  made 
his  demand  for  the  English  guarantee,  that  M.  Thou- 
venel  gave  directions  that  the  British  cabinet  should 
be  sounded  on  this  subject,  without  anything  distinct 
being  implied  in  the  overtures  which  were  made.  It 
turned  out  that  these  overtures  were  badly  received  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Without  delay,  our 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  having  been  several  times 
questioned  by  the  English  ambassador,  and  fearing 
that  he  had  gone  on  rather  too  far,  replied  very 
categorically  that  * no  government  would  be  forced 
on  the  Mexican  people '  (despatch  of  Lord  Cowley  to 
Earl  Russell,  May  2,  1862).  On  another  occasion, 
M.  Thouvenel,  being  questioned  by  Lord  Cowley  on 
the  subject  of  the  candidature  of  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, and  being  asked  whether  negotiations  on  the 
point  were  pending  between  France  and  Austria,  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  Our  minister's  statement  was 
as  follows : — (  Negotiations  have  been  entered  on  by 
the  Mexicans  themselves  alone,  who  have  proceeded  to 
Vienna  for  this  purpose.'    • 

In  spite  of  these  denials,  England  thought  it  prudent 
to  assert  the  authority  of  Juarez,  and  to  retire  from 
the  business.  She  cared  but  little  to  compromise  her 
responsibility  by  giving  the   future    emperor  a  gua- 
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rantee  which  she  has  subsequently  proved  she  is  not 
very  prodigal  in  granting.  She  was  well  aware  that 
the  guarantee  which  was  demanded  of  her  was  almost 
without  limit,  and  might  precipitate  her  fleet  into  a 
conflict  with  the  United  States.  Even  if  the  British 
cabinet  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  grant  it,  the 
parliament  would  most  certainly  have  disavowed  their 
act.  Thus,  Sir  C.  Wyke,  her  plenipotentiary,  had 
but  one  aim,  and  that  was,  as  is  commonly  said,  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape  as  well  as  he  could,  and,  profiting  by 
the  joint  pressure,  to  obtain  advantageous  indemnities 
which  would  heal  all  the  wounds  of  the  English  claim- 
ants. In  fact,  England  has  been  the  one  to  profit 
most  by  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  thanks  to  the 
deductions  made  in  her  favour  from  the  Mexican  re- 
ceipts during  the  whole  time  of  the  expedition. 

As  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  General  Prim  had  enticed 
it  into  the  Mexican  expedition,  animated  as  he  was  by 
a  purely  personal  ambition.  Being  allied  through  his 
wife  to  the  family  of  Etcheverria,  a  member  of  which 
was  actually  in  Juarez's  council,  and  keeping  up,  as  he 
did,  an  active  connection  with  Mexico,  which  he  knew 
was  always  ready  for  military  ' pronunciamientos?  the 
Count  de  Reuss,  whose  brilliant  reputation  had  already 
preceded  him,  pictured  for  himself,  if  not  a  royal  dia- 
dem, at  least  a  viceroy's  coronet,  which  would  once 
more  attach  the  former  Spanish  colony  to  its  mother- 
country.  As  soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  the  state  of 
things  which  France  desired  to  introduce,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  brought  by 
General  de  Lorencez,  and  intended  for  an  expedition 
into  the  interior,  which  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  attempt  alone,  Prim-f&lt-^hatjbis  illusions_were_ 
at  an  end^andLat. jonce  persuaded  his  government_to_ 
aBandon  the  project,  discountenancing  at  the  same  time 
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the  French  enterprise.  His  journey  to  Vichy  had 
given  rise  in  his  mind  to  certain  magic  hopes ;  the 
vanishing  away  of  all  these  excited,  therefore,  consider- 
able ill-will,  and  dictated  his  famous  oration  to  the 
Spanish  senate,  numerous  copies  of  which  he  took 
good  care  to  forward  to  the  United  States.  Prim  must 
surely  have  forgotten  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
commanding  the  combined  expeditionary  force  !  For, 
in  May  1863,  whilst  the  French  were  being  killed 
under  the  walls  of  Puebla,  he  sent  to  his  uncle,  the 
Juarist  minister,  under  the  cover  of  the  British  legation, 
and  through  the  hostile  port  of  Tuxpan,  a  large  number 
of  copies  of  this  very  speech,  so  inimical  to  the  arms  of 
his  late  allies. 

Finally,  why  was  it  that  the  French  government 
alone  put  an  end  to  the  compact  of  La  Soledad? 
Admiral  Jurien,  our  plenipotentiary,  who  has  left 
behind  him  in  Mexico  a  beloved  name  and  a  high  re- 
putation for  honour  and  rectitude,  received  the  affront 
of  a  public  disavowal  when  the  emperor  {  adopted  the 
resolution  of  withdrawing  his  full  powers  from  the 
admiral.'  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  admiral,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  the  public  esteem,  might  have 
gone  to  Mexico  all  alone  without  any  fear  for  his 
safety,  and  could  have  personally  arranged  with  Presi- 
dent Juarez  all  the  differences  which  divided  the  two 
governments.  Prudence  itself  dictated  this  course  of 
action.  Was  it  more  desirable  to  upset  the  power  then 
existing  in  virtue  of  the  constitution,  under  a  pretext 
that  it  did  not  enjoy  all  the  power  and  all  the  autho- 
rity that  might  be  expedient  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  beyond  doubt  that  the  French  plenipotentiary  had 
perfectly  reconciled  the  dignity  of  his  country  with  the 
interests  of  his  countrymen. 

( The  Mexican   government,'  Doblado  had  written 
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in  Juarez's  name,  to  the  allied  commissioners,  i  is 
resolved  to  make  every  kind  of  sacrifice  in  order  to 
prove  to  friendly  nations  that  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
the  engagements  it  enters  into  will  be,  for  the  future, 
one  of  the  invariable  principles  of  the  liberal  adminis- 
tration.' 

This  declaration,  if  made  in  good  faith  by  a  stable 
government,  should  have  been  satisfactory.  It  is  true 
that  a  reference  to  the  past  permitted  doubts  being 
entertained  as  to  the  execution  of  these  promises.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  better,  at  the  very  outset, 
when  the  admiral  first  left  Paris,  to  have  frankly 
declared  war.  Negotiations  seemed  idle,  if  a  refusal 
to  give  the  time  that  was  requisite  for  carrying  them 
into  effect  had  been  previously  determined  on,  and  if 
they  were  in  anticipation  to  be  declared  illusory  in 
consideration  of  the  weakness  and  presumed  bad  faith 
of  Juarez. 

The  admiral  acted  properly,  and  the  best  proof  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  a  few  months  after  this  disavowal 
(against  which,  however,  public  opinion  had  pro- 
nounced), the  chief  of  the  state  himself  called  to  his 
side  Admiral  Jurien,  who,  besides  this  flattering  dis- 
tinction, was  sent  a  second  time  to  Mexico,  hoistine 
his  flag  in  the  iron-clad  frigate  (  La  Kormandie.'  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  this  strange  contra- 
diction. But  we  shall  find  an  explanation  of  it  in  the 
letter  written  in  1862  to  General  Forey,  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  received  the  command  of  the  corps 
d'armee  intended  to  avenge  the  check  experienced  by 
General  de  Lorencez,  a  check  of  which  we  shall  speak 
in  due  course. 

The  emperor  wrote  :  — 

Fontainebleau/  JiiljJ3j__1862. 
...  If,  on  the  contrary,  Mexico  preserves  its4llaependence, 
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and  maintains  the  integrity  of  its  territory  ;  if,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  France,  a  firm  government  is  kept  up  there,  we^  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  shall  have  restored  to  the  Latin 
race  its  power  and  its  prestige.  Napoleon. 

Henceforth,  then^jhe  expedition  has  .for  its  aim  the 
triunigjIS-^ 

oj>20Sjej]i&j^^  In  this 

imperial  document,  the  real  idea  of  the  emperoHsfW 
the  first  time  revea\ed7   It  stands  in  formal  oon tr adiction 
to  the  instructions  given  by  the  French  government 
to  its  plenipotentiary,  and  also  to  the  language  of  its  w-^ 
ministers — MM.  Billault  and  Rouher — which,  up  to    I 
that  time,  asserted  from  the  tribune  that  the  creation     \ 
of  an  empire  for  Maximilian  had  never  been  a  matter      \ 
in   question,  and   that   the    defence    of  our   national        \ 
interests   had   been  the   sole  cause  of  the  hostilities 
against  Juarez. 

In  fact,  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  our  countrymen 
had  been  nothing  but  a  mask  which  it  was  at  last  time 
to  take  off.  The  archduke  was  about  to  appear  upon 
the  scene.  The  admiral  had  been  disavowed,  because, 
acting  as  he  did  in  good  faith,  he  very  nearly  ruined  a 
hidden  project  of  which  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance. 
The  convention  wras  repudiated  by  France  because  the 
latter  would  not  treat,  being  in  fact  unable  to  do  so, 
bound  as  it  was  to  Maximilian.  Our^nant^a4~ek>ime-- 
wereforjd)£jjni£--»oJ^  — IChej&OIYfi^ 

faU  oTjuarez  was  the  only:,  bus jnessjn^jia^^andjn_ 
order  to  upsetthe  president's  ohairf  it  was  necessary — 
Thnt  thft    ^rpnohnrrny  should  enter  Mexico  arms  in 


hand.    ^ 

JThus,  from  the  outset,  the  intervention_of  JErance  in  „., 
Mexico  was  the  result  of  an  ambiguous  policy,  which 
proved  alconsTanrrn^uTus'on  thejnterprise ;  and  when 
Juarez  consentecFto  engage  in  this  war  a  outrance, 
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signalised  and  terminated  as  it  was  by  such  terrible 
reprisals,  it  was  because  he  recognised  from  the  very 
first  that  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  but  a  mask  for  the 
imperial  banner  which  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
foreigner,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  republic  was 
menaced  in  the  very  first  instance.  We  may  well 
believe  that  this  unavowed  aim  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  disguised  support  which  was  furnished  by  the 
United  States  to  the  republican  cause  from  the  begin- 
ning— a  support  which  sufficed  to  hold  in  check,  and 
finally  to  ruin,  the  French  influence  in  America.  Cer- 
tain documents,  which  were  found  in  General  Comon- 
fort's  baggage,  abandoned  in  the  foundry  at  San 
Lorenzo,  have  come  under  our  observation.  They 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  latter  comprehended  that 
France  desired  to  profit  by  the  war  which  was  inter- 
nally devastating  them,  so  as  to  effect  a  counterbalance 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  influence.  President  Lincoln, 
whose  honesty  was  so  praised  in  France,  wrote  to 
Juarez: — 'We  are  not  at  open  war  with  France,  but 
reckon  on  money,  cannon,,  and  voluntary  enlistments, 
all  of  which  we  shall  countenance.'  He  kept  his  word. 
Here,  too,  one  cannot  help  being  painfully  impressed 
by  the  vacillations  of  the  imperial  government,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  dared  not  adopt  a  decided  character  in 
its  trans-oceanic  policy,  and  from  the  commencement 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  expedition  resorted  to  little 
else  but  half-measures.  The  idea  of  placing  the 
Latin  race  as  a  bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  probably  half  a  century  hence 
will  embrace  the  entire  globe  by  joining  hands  with 
the  Russians,  was  certainly  an  imposing  one,  and  well 
worthy  to  tempt  a  bold  heart  and  a  great  nation ;  but 
only  on  the   condition  that  the  means  of  its  success 
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were  a  previously  assured  certainty.  It  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  in  any  case  of  rebuff,  the  ruin  of  this  idea 
would  accelerate  and  irretrievably  precipitate  the  down- 
fall of  Latin  influence  in  America,  and  would  for  ever 
destroy  its  prestige,  which  the  Spaniards  had  done  so 
much  to  compromise.  But  if  this  idea  was  to  triumph, 
it  needed  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  them- 
selves. It  is  very  certain  that  there  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  in  1862,  looking  at  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  from  those  of  the  !NTorth.  Then  was 
the  time  for  France  to  have  acted  vigorously,  and  to 
have  obtained  allies  even  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Two 
courses  were  open,  and  both  were  practicable ;  but 
here  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  between  them. 
Either  it  was  necessary  at  the  first  onset  to  decide  in 
good  earnest  for  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  to  restrain 
the  South  by  a  threatening  demonstration  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Rio  Bravo  ;  or,  if  the  belligerent  cha- 
racter of  the  secession  party  was  recognised,  it  was 
essential  to  go  the  whole  length  without  hesitation, 
and  to  consummate  the  work  of  separation  by  declaring 
openly  for  the  planters  of  the  Southern  States,  who, 
fired  with  the  recollections  of  French  glory,  waited  but 
the  succour  of  our  promise  to  triumphantly  offer  a 
helping  hand  to  our  expeditionary  force  which  was 
marching  on  Mexico.  Through  an  inconsistency  which 
one  can  now,  on  looking  back,  hardly  conceive  possible, 
the  imperial  policy  wandered  away  from  every  logical 
tradition.  The  belligerent  character  which  had  been 
accorded  to  the  Southern  States  served  only  to  prolong 
to  no  purpose  a  sanguinary  contest ;  and  our  govern- 
ment repulsed  the  reiterated  overtures  of  the  Southern 
proprietors,  whom  they  encouraged,  as  it  were,  only 
yesterday,  and  finally  abandoned  to  their  fate.     From 
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that  time  the  Latin  cause  was  lost.  The  victorious 
Yankees  crossed  the  Texan  frontier  en  masse,  and, 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  assumed  the  form  of 
Juarist  guerillas,  and  overran  the  Mexican  provinces 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  La  Sonora,  and  Tamaulipas. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

The  War  begun — The  Repulse  at  Puebla,  and  its  Causes — General 
Marquez — Condition  of  Mexico — Arrival  of  General  Forey — His 
Delays  and  Mismanagement — Protracted  Siege  and  Capture  of 
Puebla — Triumphal  Entry  of  French  into  Mexico. 

JOW  commences  the  second  phase  of  the  French  ex-  . 
petition.  ._Now  we  leave  the  domain  of  cHplomacy 
and  politics  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  war.  Here  also 
mistakes  were  made,  and  they  were  followed  by  disas- 
trous consequences.  After  the  rupture  of  the  conven- 
tion of  La  Soledad,  the  French  troops,  reinforced  by 
3,500  men  brought  by  General  de  Lorencez,  com- 
.menced  hostilities.  The  line  of  the  Chiquihuite  had 
not  been  repassed,  as  the  convention  of  La  Soledad  had 
stipulated.  This  violation  of  the  promise  which  had 
been  given  formed  but  an  unhappy  beginning,  and 
produced  a  deplorable  effect.  A  civilised  people,  who 
made  it  their  boast  that  they  were  about  to  teach 
a  nation  which  was  almost  barbarous  a  respect  for 
justice  and  for  plighted  faith,  commenced  by  thus 
treading  under  foot  a  solemn  promise.  It  was 
a  double  error.  Besides  diminishing  the  prestige 
of  our  force,  we  became  the  first  to  open  the  door 
of  treason.  Moreover,  the  Mexicans  imagined,  and 
vied  with  one  another  in  repeating  in  their  bragging 
language,  that  the  French  had  been  afraid  to  give 
up  to  them  the  pass  of  the  Chiquihuite,  ( a  formidable 
position  that  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  pass  a 
second  time  if  it  had  been  defended  by  the  noble  sons 
of  Cortes.'     To  anyone  who  knew  anything  about  it 
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it  was  plain  that  they  were  under  an  illusion.  The 
way  through  the  pass  was  armed  with  a  few  cast-iron 
cannon  and  some  guns  of  position,  which  were  difficult 
to  manoeuvre ;  they  enfiladed  but  badly  the  winding- 
road  which  opened  up  from  the  sea,  and  the  pass  might 
be  easily  turned  by  means  of  the  neighbouring  heights; 
so  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  resistance  would 
not  have  been  of  long  duration.  But,  at  all  events, 
it  would  have  been  preferable  to  suffer  some  loss,  even 
at  the  risk  of  delaying  the  succour  to  the  sick  men  left 
at  Orizaba,  than  to  allow  it  to  be  thought  that  we 
had  broken  our  word.  Good  right,  on  this  occasion 
too,  seemed  to  be  on  the  Mexican  side,  who  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  most  of  our  neglect  of  treaties  among 
the  population  generally. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  describe  the  military 
operations  commenced  under  such  unhappy  auspices, 
which  resulted  in  such  a  painful  issue,  on  May  5, 
1862,  under  the  walls  of  Puebla ;  but  Ave  must  say 
that  our  government  committed  a  series  of  errors 
which  attest  a  complete  ignorance  on  their  part  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  waging  war,  as  well  as  a 
strange  forgetfulness  of  the  feeling  in  our  own  country 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  allied  invasion. 

General  de  Lorencez  was  commissioned  to  open  a 
campaign  of  this  sort  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  was 
ridiculous  for  its  insufficiency.  The  responsibility  of 
his  non-success  is  to  be  justly  traced  back  to  the 
government,  who  had  neglected  to  follow  out  the  rules 
of  the  simplest  foresight.  The  laurels  so  rapidly 
gathered  in  China  by  a  few  fortunate  battalions  had  no 
doubt  caused  them  to  hope  for  a  fresh  harvest  of  glory 
in  Mexico.  It  needed  all  the  heroism  that  a  handful 
of  men  could  show,  that  the  check  experienced  under 
the  forts  of  Guadelupe  and  Loreto  did  not  result  in  a 
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complete  disaster,  and  impartial  history  will  loudly 
declare  that  General  de  Lorencez's  retreat  across  thirty 
leagues  of  troubled  country,  inundated  as  it  was,  and 
affording  every  facility  for  ambuscade — intimidating  by 
the  bold  bearing  of  his  little  column  Carbajal's  nume- 
rous cavalry  which  crowned  the  cerros,  without  daring 
to  come  down,  and  bringing  back  his  wounded  and 
stores  safe  to  Orizaba,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  noble 
feats  of  arms.  Two  mistakes  were  made  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  who  had  misunderstood  the  great 
principles  of  the  war.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
bound  to  see  how  matters  stood  before  they  placed 
themselves  at  the  entrance  of  Puebla,  into  which  they 
thought  they  could  enter  as  into  a  friendly  city ;  but 
it  received  them,  when  they  were  a  short  distance  off, 
with  a  running  fire ;  subsequently,  it  was  a  measure 
of  necessity  that  they  should  make  themselves  sure,  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  of  Borrego,  which  commanded 
the  town  of  Orizaba,  in  which  they  had  to  seek  a 
refuge  after  the  retreat. 

But  the  defeat  at  Puebla  was  principally  caused  by 
the  complete  ignorance  which  M.  Saligny,  who  was 
armed  with  extensive  powers,  and  inarched  with  the 
army,  showed  as  to  all  that  concerned  the  place  and 
its  inhabitants.  The  general,  deceived  by  the  assertions 
of  an  ill-informed  diplomacy,  pushed  straight  on,  con- 
vinced that  the  streets  of  Puebla  were  adorned  with 
triumphal  arches  in  honour  of  our  soldier-liberators. 
The  disappointment  was  a  cruel  one,  and  it  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen.  Could  the  refugee  party,  who  had 
for  years  been  growing  old  as  exiles  from  their  country, 
be  expected  to  give  the  necessary  information  ?  Be- 
sides, we  had  taken  for  our  ally  General  Marquez, 
well  known  in  Mexico  for  his  cruelty,  who,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  President  Miramon,  and  in  opposition 
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to  the  authority  of  Juarez,  was  guilty  of  having  broken 
open,  by  means  of  his  soldiers,  the  official  seal  and 
treasure-coffers  of  the  English  legation,  in  order  to 
take  away  seven  millions  of  francs  which  were  therein 
deposited;  he  was  guilty,  too,  of  having  shot  the 
wounded,  both  our  countrymen  and  foreigners,  who 
were  lying  in  the  hospitals  at  Tacubaya.  His  flag 
went  before  ours,  and  it  was  saluted  by  the  country 
as  it  well  deserved.  Marquez  had  invited  the  invasion. 
Was  it  thus  that  we  should  have  offered  ourselves  as 
liberators  to  the  Mexicans,  who  were  full  of  hatred  to 
Marquez — an  energetic  soldier  certainly,  but  who  com- 
bined with  his  military  qualities  the  instincts  of  an 
executioner?  The  late  siege  of  Mexico,  which  this 
general  was  defending  about  three  weeks  ago,  was 
marked  by  excesses  which,  as  the  unfortunate  Maxi- 
milian himself  confessed,  were  a  dishonour  to  the  im- 
perial cause.  But  we  henceforth  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  our  errors.  General  Marquez  was  naturally 
our  indispensable  ally,  as  it  was  he  who,  since  1861, 
had  held  in  his  hands  the  threads  of  the  Franco- 
Mexican  intrigue. 

^Mexico  is  like  a  country  cursed  liy  j(xod  ;  there^the 
words  ( my  country  '  excite  no  vibration  of-synipathy. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parties,  the  clerical  and  the  liberal 
party,  without  reckoning  the  bands  of  every~colour 
who  plunder  the  towns  and  hold  travellers  to  ransom 
in  the  name  of  God  and  liberty.  There  are,  doubtless, 
in  both  parties  honourable  individuals,  who  groan  over 
the  civil  wars  and  decadence  of  their  country.  Whilst 
five  millions  of  Indians  were  working  and  suffering, 
the  clerical  party  desired  to  retain  the  propertyjthey 
had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  general  prosperity^ 
and  the  liberals  wished  to  enrich  themselv£s_^nd  to 
attain  to_honours.     Both^arties-wrere'  to  blame-^but 
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the  liberals,  faithful  Jo_the  constitution,  have  not  in- 
curr^3^the_shame  of  having  betrayed  their  native  land 
fqmgaer^^Allow^even  that  this  is  the  yule  merit 
of  President  Juarez,  still  it  is  from  this  that  he  derives 
his  power.  It  is  with  this  power  that  France  has  had 
to  deal ;  and  it  is  this  merit  which  will  give  to  Juarez, 
when  before  the  tribunal  of  history,  the  benefit  of 
extenuating  circumstances. 

Whilst  General  de  Lorencez,  shut  up  in  Orizaba 
during  the  winter  of  1862,  was  suffering  a  thousand 
'  privations,  and  was  resisting  with  his  little  force  all 
the  eiforts  of  the  enemy,  General  Forey  set  sail  ibr — 
Vera  Cruz  with  SOjOOO^jresh  troops.  On  the  arrival 
01  the  new  expeditionary  force,  General  de  Lorencez 
returned  to  France,  carrying  with  him  the  sincere 
regrets  of  his  soldiers.  The  commander-in-chief,  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Orizaba. 

Everyone  hoped  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy 
at  once,  and  the  campaign  might  thus  have  soon  come 
to  an  end.  November,  December,  January,  and 
February  were  the  months  which  were  most  favourable 
to  military  operations  on  the  lofty  plateaus  which 
divide  Orizaba  from  Mexico.  .Although  5,000  com- 
batants had  failed  in  the  undertaking,  a  force  of  35,000 
men,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  eager  to  avenge  an  unex- 
pected check,  ought  to  have  easily  taken  Puebla  (an 
unfortified  town),  and  also  the  forts  belonging  to  it, 
which,  for  want  of  time,  had  not  been  rendered  for- 
midable by  any  defensive  works.  The  fleet,  to  the  lot 
of  which  had  fallen  the  difficult  and  thankless  task  of 
conveying  the  troops  and  warlike  stores,  had  been 
found  inadequate  to  bringing  the  necessary  stock  of 
provisions.  It  was  therefore  essential  that  the  little 
corps  of  General  Lorencez,  which  was  well  acquainted 
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with  the  resources  and  localities  of  the  district,  should 
have  ascended  without  delay  on  to  the  plateau  of  San 
Andres,  which  was  rich  in  maize  and  cattle.  The 
regiments  which  had  just  disembarked  should  have 
closely  followed,  and  would  thus  have  escaped  the 
unhealthy  action  of  the  ' hot  grounds.'  A  constant 
supply  of  food  would  have  been  thus  assured  for  the 
various  columns  converging  on  Puebla  by  the  routes 
of  Tehuacan,  Palmar,  and  Perote.  The  French  army 
would  have  entered  Mexico,  as  it  were,  at  a  bound, 
without  any  great  loss,  and  without  plundering,  or 
allowing  others  to  plunder,  the  country,  to  which  the 
sudden  war  must  have  already  proved  sufficiently 
hurtful. 

All  the  anticipations  of  the  army,  which  was  im- 
patient to  begin  operations,  were  destined  to  be  de- 
ceived. General  Forey's  proceedings  were  so  slow 
that  he  gave  the  Juarists  time  to  prepare  their  defence, 
to  raise  the  Indians  en  masse,  to  muster  the  contingents 
which  were  farthest  removed  from  the  centre  of  the 
territory,  to  ravage  for  their  own  benefit  the  haciendas 
on  the  high  plateaus,  to  burn  the  provisions  which  they 
could  not  carry  away,  and,  finally,  to  shelter  Puebla 
behind  a  double  barrier  of  ramparts  and  cannon. 

Five  long  months  were  thus  spent  in  marches  and 
counter-marches  full  of  fatigue,  until  in  April  1863 
the  French  army  advanced,  but  at  a  slow  pace,  im- 
poverishing the  country  by  its  prolonged  stay,  and 
redoubling  the  confidence  of  the  liberals  by  the  excess 
of  its  precautions. 

Thus,  when  we  ascended  the  Cumbres,  the  enemy 
had  cleared  everything  off  before  our  columns  on  the 
plateau  of  Anahuac.  The  country  was  devastated, 
and  almost  barren.  The  hot  climate  had  decimated 
our  forces,  and  it  was   necessary  to  ask  the  United 
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States  and  Havannah  to  supply  the  corn  requisite  both 
for  man  and  beast.  Considerable  sums  of  money  were 
devoted  by  the  commissariat  to  the  purchase  of  mules, 
which  they  sought  for  far  and  wide,  whilst  at  that  very 
time  they  abounded  at  our  outposts ;  and  a  portion  of 
a  large  quantity  of  oats,  imported  from  New  York, 
remained,  for  want  of  means  of  transport  to  the  plains, 
standing  on  the  quays  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  inundated  by 
sea  water,  until  the  time  came  when,  finding  them 
quite  useless,  it  was  decided  to  reship  them  to  France, 
where  they  arrived  considerably  damaged.  A  plan  for 
remounting  our  soldiers  was  also  attempted  at  Tampico, 
and  each  horse  brought  back  to  Vera  Cruz  by  our 
African  troopers,  after  estimating  all  the  expenses,  cost, 
on  an  average,  25,000  francs.  It  is  true  that  the 
operation  also  cost  us  a  gunboat,  (  La  France,'  which 
was  lost  on  the  bar  of  the  river.  Such  were  the  fruits 
of  procrastination. 

At  last  the  ville  des  anges  appeared  before  our 
eyes  as  a  sort  of  promised  land.  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  commence  a  siege  in  all  due  form.  The  same 
system  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  military  operations  was  applied  to  the  invest- 
ment of  the  town.  All  idea  of  an  assault  was  scouted, 
which  certainly  might  have  been  attempted  against 
the  Mexicans  if  some  entrenchments  had  been  thrown 
up  to  aid  the  approach,  and  if  the  attack  had  been 
made  at  first  on  the  town  only,  and  the  forts  of  Guade- 
lupe  and  Loreto  had  been  left  to  fall  through  famine. 
Subsequently,  the  capture  of  the  Penitencier  gave  us 
for  an  instant  the  key  of  the  town,  for  the  assailants 
had  pushed  on  as  far  as  the  quadres,  from  which  they 
could  easily  have  reached  the  cathedral,  which  served 
as  a  residence  for  General  Ortega.  The  besieged, 
driven  to  close  quarters,  gave  way,  and  fell  into  panic- 
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stricken  confusion.  The  command  was  given  to  retire, 
and  to  abandon  the  positions  already  taken,  the  main- 
tenance of  which  appeared  too  much  out  of  order  or 
too  perilous.  And,  after  this  sanguinary  evening,  the 
French  were  compelled  to  be  content  with  attacking 
and  capturing  blocks  of  houses  every  night  in  suc- 
cession, which  were  dearly  bought,  and  were  then  lost 
and  taken  again ;  proceeding  in  this  methodical  way, 
and  being  stopped  at  some  prearranged  limit,  as  if  to 
check  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops,  they  thus  clearly 
indicated  to  the  enemies  the  point  that  would  be  at- 
tacked the  next  day,  always  allowing  them  eighteen 
hours'  respite  to  double  their  lines  of  barricade,  and  to 
pierce  loop-holes,  through  which,  sheltered  and  invisible, 
they  could  shoot  down  our  soldiers,  advancing  full- 
fronted  in  the  darkness. 

Thanks  to  this  system — condemned  by  all  military 
men  distinguished  for  their  experience — this  dreadful 
siege  lasted  three  days  longer  than  that  of  Saragossa ; 
and  but  for  the  fortunate  attack  on  the  fort  of  Toti- 
mehuacan,  causing  the  fall  of  the  town,  preparations 
must  have  been  made  to  undergo  the  rains  of  winter  in 
front  of  the  entrenchments  of  Puebla.  The  cerro  San 
Juan,  where  the  French  head-quarters  were  fixed,  had 
been  already  covered  with  wooden  barracks  and  mud 
huts  intended  for  the  troops.  The  inadequacy  of  our 
cannon  was  not  noticed  until  after  the  siege  had  com- 
menced, and  it  became  necessary  to  send  the  Com- 
mandant Bruat  to  procure  rifled  guns  of  large  calibre 
from  the  fleet. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Puebla,  the  march  on 
Mexico  would  certainly  have  been  put  off  but  for  the 
interposition  of  the  generals  of  division.  This  mere 
wantonness  would  have  had  the  effect  of  causing 
another  siege,  for  Mexico  was  surrounded  with  works 
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which  they  were  beginning  to  arm.     Being  attacked 
suddenly,  the  capital  made  no  resistance. 

If  General  Forey,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
had  avoided  the  siege  of  Puebla,  the  aspect  of  things 
in  Mexico  might  perhaps  have  changed.  In  conse- 
quence of  our  delay,  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  been 
developed  in  the  republic,  and  there  had  been  time  to 
gain  over  all  the  provinces  which  subsequently  pro- 
nounced for  the  presidential  authority.  The  state- 
capitals,  wdiich  became  so  many  hot-beds  of  insurrection, 
would  have  remained  tranquil  for  want  of  any  mutual 
concert  between  them,  and  France,  entering  Mexico 
dominantly  at  the  beginning  of  1863,  would  have  been 
at  perfect  liberty  to  openly  ally  herself  to  the  Southern 
Secessionists,  who  would  have  thereby  gained  ground. 

In  spite  of  the  flowers  and  fireworks  which  were 
scattered  in  the  path  of  General  Forey  on  his  entering 
Mexico,  the  enthusiasm  was  only  factitious.  The 
point  that  ought  to  have  been  the  first  thing  to  strike 
an  observant  commander  was  the  fact  that  Juarez  had 
not  been  expelled  by  the  population  of  the  capital. 
The  chief  of  the  state  had  yielded  to  force,  but  with- 
out compromise.  In  his  retreat,  he  taok-^tmth  him~~ 
the  republican  power,  but  he  never  allowed  it  to  slip 
from  hisjifiurh.  He  was  brought  down,  but  ho  never 
abdicarted^-JEIe  had  all  the  pertinacity  of  a  sense  of  ,. 
right.  This  was  for  five  years  the  secret  of  the  old 
Indian's  power,  either  in  inactivity  or  in  resistance, 
as  he  fell  back  from  village  to  village,  and  never  met 
with  either  traitor  or  assassin  on  his  road. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

French  Organisation  of  Mexico — Convocation  of  a  Junta — Unwilling- 
ness to  join  it,  and  the  Cause — Decision  for  a  Monarchy — Offer  of  the 
Crown  to  Maximilian  —  The  Council  of  Regency — Maximilian's 
Doubts — Arrival  of  General  Bazaine  as  Commander-in-Chief — His 
Difficulties — Juarez  and  Church  Property — Peace  restored  in  Mexico 
— Arrival  of  Maximilian— -His  Virtues,  his  Faults,  and  his  Fate. 

THE  third  phase  of  the  expedition  begins  with  the 
entry  of  the  French  force  into  the  capital  of^ 
Mexico.  (July  1863).  It  comprises  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct  periods,  during  which  the  two  French  com- 
manders-in-chief who  succeeded  one  another  respec- 
tively followed  out  a  diametrically  opposite  course  of 
action.  This  want  of  harmony  in  the  views  of  the 
military  and  political  authorities  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  programme  the  object  of  which  had 
been  at  first  concealed ;  it  was,  too,  the  cause  of 
dangerous  and  unwise  measures,  and  of  sudden  changes, 
which  excited  the  mistrust  even  of  that  portion  of 
public  opinion  which  was  most  favourable  to  interven- 
tion. The  sacred  fire  of  our  army  began  even  to  burn 
dully ;  for  its  good  sense  was  not  long  in  error  as  to 
the  value  of  men  and  things,  which  it  had  been  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  as  it  advanced  farther  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

To  our  military  movements,  to  which  Mexico  had 
been  assigned  as  the  glorious  goal,  now  succeeded  the 
political  organisation  of  the  country,  the  regular  govern- 
ment of  which  had  disappeared  before  our  flag.  This 
task  fell  upon  General  Forey,  with  the  co-operation  of 
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the  French  minister,  M.  Dubois  de  Saligny.  The 
moment  was  now  come  for  tearing  away  the  last  veil. 
At  the  invitation  of  M.  de  Saligny,  after  an  interview 
at  the  legation,  Almonte,  General  Marquez,  and  the 
Licenciado  Aquilar,  announced  at  the  first  outset  the 
candidature  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  under  the 
patronage  of  the  clerical  party.  A 6  junta'  of '  notables  ' 
was  convoked  in  the  capital  by  General  Forey  to 
choose  the  form  of  the  future  government.  Their  suf- 
frages were  to  decide  the  destinies  of  Mexico.  The 
notables  were  summoned  to  deliberate  in  peace  under 
the  shadow  of  our  flag. 

The  principal  personages  in  the  capital  showed  no 
marked  eagerness  to  attend  the  junta.  French  pro- 
mises inspired  too  scanty  a  confidence.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  former  course  of  procedure  had  not  been 
calculated  to  encourage  them  to  openly  compromise 
themselves  by  joining  a  meeting  on  leaving  which 
they  might  have  their  names  inscribed  on  i  the  lists  of 
Scylla.'  During  the  inarches  and  counter-marches  in 
which  our  columns  had  been  occupied  before  they 
encamped  before  Puebla,  the  labour  of  victualling  and 
mounting  the  troops  had  led  our  arms  into  all  the 
richest  centres  of  population.  Thus  it  was  that  San 
Andres  and  Tehuacan  were  visited,  and  that  a  landing 
had  been  made  even  at  Tampico,  and  the  inhabitants 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  had  been  invited  to  supply 
grain  and  animals.  The  Mexicans  of  these  towns  con- 
sented to  the  transactions  only  on  the  promise  that 
the  French  troops  should  not  evacuate  their  cities — 
henceforth  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
liberals — or  that  a  sufficient  garrison  should  be  left  in 
them.  And  then  some  morning  they  woke  up  to  find 
themselves  abandoned,  or  to  hear  of  the  sudden  depar- 
ture of  our  columns.     They  were  compelled  to  fly,  or 
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to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  Juarists,  who  either  shot 
or  hanged  them.  Thus  an  unhappy  renown  had  gone 
before  us  in  Mexico.  Besides,  the  liaciendas  of  the 
'  notables '  themselves,  scattered  as  they  were  over  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  would,  in  case  of  the  faithless- 
ness of  their  owners,  become  the  prey  of  an  enemy 
ready  enough  to  exercise  their  vengeance.  Now,  we 
were  quite  unable  to  give  them  any  efficient  protection. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  non-attendances  which  were 
to  be  regretted,  a  phantom*  of  a  junta  was  got  to- 
gether, held  a  meeting,  and  voted,  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  the  cannon,  which  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the 
empire.  The  Licenciado  Aquilar  read  a  remarkable 
report,  full  of  good  intentions,  deciding  for  a  monarchy, 
and  proposing  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.  A  commission,  of  which  the  author  of  the 
report  was  nominated  a  member,  was  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  chateau  of  Miramar,  passing  through  Paris 
and  Rome,  and  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  requisite  docu- 
ments and  an  imperial  sceptre. 

This  page  of  history  was  but  little  worthy  of  the 
country  whose  name  is  connected  with  it ;  France 
owed  another  homage  to  universal  suffrage.  One  ought 
to  have  taken  a  part  in  this  episode  of  the  intervention 
in  order  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value.  This  memor- 
able meeting  of  the  junta  will  ever  be  a  deplorable 
example  of  an  outrage  against  truth.  Not  but  that  a 
portion  of  the  assembly,  anxious  for  safety  and  quiet, 
had  not  really  cast  its  eyes  on  a  prince  whose  virtues 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  stimulus  for  Mexico,  but 
the  assembly  as  a  whole  had  neither  authority  nor 
character  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  pledge  the  whole 

*  "We  had  to  pay  for  the  apparel  of  some  of  the  '  notables,'  just  as  we 
had  to  pay  for  flowers  which  were  thrown  under  the  feet  of  the  French 
on  their  entry  into  Mexico. 
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country.     What  had  become  of  the  declarations  made, 
toJ^dJQo&dey  h^  of  foreign  affairs? — 

fj£p  government  will  -be  forced  on  tno^HixTcan  people  !' 

Whilst  the  commissioners,  encouraged  by  the  cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries,  were  at  Miramar  endeavouring  to 
overcome  the  hesitation  of  the  brother  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  in  whose  mind  the  siege  of  Puebla  and  the 
coolness  of  England  had  given  rise  to  just  forebodings, 
General  Forey  was  making  a  last  appeal  for  peace 
to  the  rebel  Mexicans,  who  still  held  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Unfortunately,  yielding  to  clerical  influence, 
he  published  a  bando,  which  was  both  impolitic  and 
also  barbarous  and  cruel.  This  bando  pronounced  that 
the  property  of  all  the  liberals  who  did  not  lay  down 
their  arms  would  be  confiscated.  This  was  the  means 
of  giving  to  Juarez  the  right  of  reprisal.  To  the 
honour  of  the  French  government,  this  decree  was 
disavowed  at  Paris,  and  was  annulled  at  Mexico. 
Whilst  the  definitive  acceptance  of  the  archduke  was 
in  suspense,  a  council  of  regency  was  established  in 
the  capital;  it  was  composed  of  three  Mexicans — 
Almonte,  General  Salas,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico. 
Almonte  acted  as  president;  this  selection  was  a  happy 
one,  although  in  former  times  he  had  shown  himself  to 
be  an  ardent  republican. 

In  spite  of  the  persuasions  of  our  government,  who 
were  impatient  to  establish  order,  Maximilian  was  too 
high-spirited  to  yield  to  an  appeal  so  fraught  with 
precipitation  as  was  that  of  the  junta.  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  who  had  succeeded  M.  de  Thouvenel  in 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  was  compelled,  on 
August  17,  1863,  to  write  as  follows  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  (although  the  imperial  policy  had  from  the 
very  first  named  the  city  of  Mexico  as  the  limit  of 
our  military  operations)  : — i  We  can  only  consider  the 
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votes  of  the  assembly  at  Mexico  as  a  first  indication  of 
the  inclination  of  the  country ' 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  new  campaign,  intended 
4  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  the  provincial  towns.''  It 
was  felt  that  too  much  haste  had  been  used,  without 
having  sufficiently  taken  account  of  the  public  spirit, 
and  above  all  of  the  delicacy  of  the  future  sovereign, 
who  required  a  sincere  suffrage.  Once  more  then,  in 
spite  of  ail  the  promises  made  at  the  French  tribune, 
without  any  kind  of  foresight,  we  were  about  to  plunge 
into  new  contingencies,  and  to  commence  a  third  series 
of  costly  sacrifices.  We  were  no  longer  '  masters  of 
the  situation ;'  we  were  bound  to  follow  the  slippery 
path  on  which  we  had  entered.  Now,  however,  was 
the  time  to  reflect  on  the  state  of  matters,  and  notwith- 
standing the  repugnance  of  M.  Rouher,  the  time,  too, 
to  treat  with  the  conquered  Juarez,  if  we  ourselves 
wished  to  come  off  as  conquerors. 

In  the  month  of  October  1863,  General  Bazaine 
took  the  command-in-chief  out  of  the  hands  of  General 
Forey,  who  had  been  promoted  to  be  marshal,  and  had 
been  recalled  to  France ;  he  also  assumed  the  functions 
which  had  devolved  on  M.  de  Saligny,  who  did  not 
long  delay  in  following  the  captor  of  Puebla. 

General  Bazaine  assumed  the  reins  of  office  at  a 
critical  time.  The  Juarist  contingents  were  forming 
again  in  the  interior,  and  were  getting  dangerous ; 
bandits  infested  the  roads  and  the  environs  of  the 
capital ;  the  inclinations  of  General  Forey  towards  the 
clerical  party  had  alienated  those  honest  liberals  who 
were  ready  to  rally  round  him  in  the  hope  that  a 
generous  inspiration  had  been  kindled  by  France  to 
put  an  end  to  discord ;  that,  when  once  the  honour  of 
her  arms  had  been  satisfied,  the  public  rights  would 
not  remain   unrecognised ;  and  that  without  any  dis- 
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tinction  of  parties,  every  man  that  was  willing  would 
be  called  upon  to  give  his  advice  freely  as  to  public 
matters.  The  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an- 
nounced that  Maximilian  had  engaged  with  the  pope 
to  reinstate  them  in  their  mortmain  property,  and  had 
thus  given  alarm  to  the  numerous  holders,  both  Mex- 
icans and  foreigners,  of  the  realty  which  had  been  sold. 
The  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  a  member  of  the  council 
of  regency,  contributed  no  little  by  his  intrigues  and 
restless  character  to  give  authority  to  these  unhappy 
reports. 

The  religious^iicstiori  was  the  renlknottty-pokit  in  y 
Mexico,  which,  for  sir  yaira  pnsk  had  arrayed  the  in- 
habitants in  arms  one  against  the  other.  The  ecclesi- 
astical property  was  so  considerable  that  it  represented 
a  value  of  about  a  thousand  million  of  francs.  This 
'trmrren'sirTSpital  belonged  legitimately  in  part  to^tEe^ 
"church  ;  but  undue  means  and  abuses  oi  authority  had 
had  much  to  do  with  this ItcTTanTataTiSft'Df  "Weliltftsir con- 
trary to  the  ideas  of  self-denial.  Juarez's  government, 
whilst  obeying  the  spirit  of  progress  which  rejects 
mortmain  endowments,  had  fallen  into  the  grave  error 
of  not  acting  with  sufficient  moderation — of  not  leaving 


.for  the  benevolent,  charitable,  and  educational  institu- 
tions  those  resources  which  were  requisite  for  their 
maintenance — of  stripping  the  church  of  all  the  pomps 
of  worship,  and  of  not  providing,  from  the  very  outset, 
by  means  of  a  concordat,  for  the  proper  position  of  the 
clergy ;  besides  all  this,  the  sales  of  the  ecclesiastical 
lands  had  been  conducted  in  a  scandalous  manner, 
and  it  was  important  both  for  the  interests  of  the 
treasury  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  state  that  a  revision 
of  the  contracts  should  be  effected.  On  these  grounds 
of  conciliation,  the  new  commander-in-chief,  who  wisely 
saw  the  danger  there  would  be  in  attempting  to  re- 
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trieve  the  past  by  any  larger  measure,  undertook  to 
rally  round  him  all  well-disposed  men.  This  line  of 
conduct  had  all  the  better  chance  of  success  as  General 
Bazaine,  on  succeeding  to  the  command,  was  preceded 
by  a  reputation  for  bravery  which  had  its  influence  even 
over  the  Mexicans,  who  besides  were  not  indifferent  to 
his  good  humour,  so  full  both  of  heartiness  and  polish. 
The  latter,  too,  felt  flattered  at  hearing  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief speak  the  Spanish  language,  which  he 
had  learnt  during  the  last  Spanish  war. 

Some  coups  de  main,  vigorously  carried  out  against 
the  plundering  bands  which  infested  the  country,  soon 
restored  confidence  in  Mexico  and  the  neighbouring 
towns.  They  augured  well  for  the  quick  despatch, 
after  the  rains,  of  the  expedition  which  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  Juarists 
from  the  interior,  and  of  thus  allowing  the  central 
provinces  to  choose  a  new  government.  Unfortunately, 
the  council  of  regency  already  exhibited  the  spectacle 
of  a  sad  division,  to  which  it  was  highly  necessary  that 
the  general  should  put  an  end,  so  as  not  to  leave  be- 
hind him  the  elements  of  discord  whilst  he  was  engaged 
in  military  operations.  The  dissolution  of  the  regency 
now  became  a  question ;  but  the  idea  was  rejected  by 
the  general  himself,  who  felt  that  this  act  of  vigour 
might  throw  discredit  on  the  origin  of  Maximilian's 
title  to  power,  and  would  infallibly  be  made  the  most 
of  by  the  partisans  of  Juarez.  The  president  of  the 
council  of  regency,  a  wise  and  disinterested  man,  and 
devoted  to  his  country,  the  aspirations  of  which  he 
had  ill  understood,  because  he  attributed  to  it  virtues 
of  which  it  Avas  incapable,  followed  in  the  path  traced 
out  by  General  Bazaine.  Salas,  the  second  member 
of  the  council,  an  inoffensive  old  man,  followed  him  in 
it  like  his  shadow.      But  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico, 
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who  had  been  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Tuileries,  made  up  his  mind  to  thwart  every  salutary 
decision,  and  yet  managed  to  colour  all  his  acts  of  sys- 
tematic opposition  with  the  softest  hues.  The  general, 
making  use  of  the  same  tactics,  and  with  Almonte's 
acquiescence,  without  any  exposure  or  violence,  gave 
him  to  understand  with  clever  politeness,  that  he  had 
ceased  de  facto  to  belong  to  the  council  of  regency. 
Mexico  only  found  it  out  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
guard  of  honour  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace. 

When  the  untoward  influence  of  Mgr.  Bastida  was 
once  removed,  in  the  beginning  of  November  1863,  our 
army,  which  had  been  dispersed  beforehand  with  the 
view  of  making  an  encircling  movement,  received  the 
order  to  move  in  several  convergent  directions.     The 
Juarist  generals  Uraga,  Doblado,  Negrete,  and  Co- 
monfort,  had  re-formed  corps  darmee  for  the  defence 
of  the  republic.     In  six  weeks  the  enemy  was  over- 
thrown by  the  rapidity  of  our  march.     The  Franco- 
Mexican  flag  fluttered  on  all  the  plateaus  from  Morelia 
to  San  Luis,  towns  which  Marquez  and  Mejia  won 
brilliantly   for   the    future    crown ;    from    Mexico    to 
Guadalajara,  into  which   General   Bazaine,   after  six 
weeks'  marching  in  a  straight  line,  entered  without 
striking  a  blow.     The  laurels  of  San  Lorenzo  were 
yet  green ;   everywhere  the  enemy  gave  way  at  his 
approach.     This  was   a  campaign   entirely  of  speed, 
and,  according  to  general  opinion,  happily  planned  and 
promptly  terminated.    All  the  towns  of  the  interior,  in 
which  we   at  first  met  with  a  most  frigid  reception 
(except  at  Leon),  gradually  decided  in  favour  of  the 
archduke  (whose  very  name  some  were  ignorant  of) ; 
they  did  so  with  the  same  readiness  with  which  they 
would  have  espoused  the  cause  of  anyone  whom  we 
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had  supported  with  a  similar  display  of  force.  In  the 
month  of  February  1864,  General  Bazaine,  accompanied 
by  his  escort  only,  returned  at  night  to  the  capital, 
which  was  surprised  by  his  sudden  arrival.  His  pre 
sence  there  was  quite  necessary  to  counterbalance  th 
intrigues  of  the  archbishop  and  the  clerical  party,  wh 
during  his  absence,  had  thought  proper  to  excommuni- 
cate the  French  army.  The  prelate  got  out  of  the 
scrape  by  publicly  giving  them  his  benediction. 

Never  since  1821,  the  date  of  its  independence,  had 
Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  en- 
joyed a  calm  equal  to  that  which  it  experienced  during 
the  four  months  which  followed  this  campaign  in  the 
interior.  There  had  been  a  moment  of  reaction  which 
was  favourable  to  the  ideas  of  order  and  comfort  which 
the  French  army  brought  with  them.  Maximilian 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  propitious  moment  to 
inaugurate  his  reign,  when  he  finally  determined  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  own  family.  General 
Bazaine  did  much  for  Maximilian's  crown. 

On  May  28,  1864,  the  new  sovereigns  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries,  which  had  feared  for  the  moment  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  archduke,  it 
would  see  the  structure  crumble  away  which  it  had  so 
laboriously  raised.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sovereigns 
were  but  badly  received  there.  It  was  natural  that 
this  commercial  town,  accustomed  as  it  was  to  the  large 
profits  derived  from  the  plunder  of  the  custom-house, 
should  see  with  grief  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  of 
morality  and  honesty.  Isolated  as  was  their  landing, 
the  sovereigns  made  their  entry  into  Mexico  followed 
by  a  whole  race,  which  formed  a  brilliant  cortege. 
These  were  the  real  body  of  the  people,  who  would 
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have   saved  and  upheld  the  emperor  if  he  had  only 
known  and  appreciated  them. 

By  order  of  the  clergy,  who  flattered  themselves  that 
the  visit  of  Maximilian  to  the  capital  of  the  Holy  See 
would  ensure  the  success  of  their  unjust  claims,  the 
Indians  rose  en  masse ;  they  were  already  devoted  to 
the  cause,  but  still  wrere  intent  and  eager  to  hear  from 
the  imperial  lips  a  promise  of  liberty,  and  of  a  re- 
establishment  of  their  rights.  They  went  back  again 
in  despair  to  their  miserable  ranchos. 

On  Maximilian's  arrival,  an  active  imperialist  party, 
sincere  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  was  freely  and  spon- 
taneously formed,  captivated  as  they  were  by  the  per- 
sonal charms  of  their  majesties.  There  was  then  a 
time  when  the  empire,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  and 
peril  which  the  task  promised,  had  a  good  chance  for  a 
great  future.  It  was  an  unexpected  hour  for  Mexico  ; 
but  neither  the  prince  nor  his  subjects  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Despite  the  efforts  of  a  wife 
abounding  in  illusions,  which  were  subsequently  to  be 
so  painfully  deceived  and  so  grievously  punished,  whose 
name,  however,  will  ever  leave  a  shining  track  in  the 
history  of  that  unfortunate  country,  Maximilian,  who 
dared  not  do  as  he  would,  committed  numerous  errors, 
because  with  his  chivalric  and  undecided  character  he 
persisted  in  fancying  that  he  was  seated  on  an  European 
throne.  Under  his  easy  rule  every  bad  passion,  with 
its  accompanying  appetites,  again  got  the  upper  hand. 
He  forgot  that  treason  circulates  in  the  very  blood  of 
Mexico.  The  Mexicans  needed  a  Louis  XL  or  a 
Cromwell,  who  would  unflinchingly  pursue  his  set 
course,  thinking  of  the  country's  good,  without  caring 
for  individuals.  He  could  not  expect  to  conquer  his 
kingdom  with  a  bulletin  of  laws  as  his  weapon;  he 
should,  on  the   contrary,   have   been   always   in   the 
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saddle,  sword  in  hand.  It  was  necessary  to  speak 
their  eyes  before  he  attempted  to  appeal  to  their  hear 
The  empire  withered  away  for  want  of  concentratio 
because  he  wanted  to  undertake  everything  at  one 
One  may  civilise  a  hundred  square  leagues,  whith 
the  arm  of  industry  and  the  comforts  of  security  may 
be  easily  summoned ;  but  one  cannot  civilise  deserts 
exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows.  Thus  the  French 
army  spent  itself  gloriously  in  this  immensity  of  space, 
without  profiting  the  crown,  the  prosperity  of  which  it 
longed  to  see,  if  it  were  only  from  feelings  of  patriotism, 
leading  them  to  hope  for  some  return  for  the  grievous 
sacrifices  of  men  and  money  which  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  this  Mexican  gulf.  For  Juarez,  it  is  to  be  ex 
pected,  will  sink  with  Mexico  into  the  abyss  which  th 
intervention  has  lastingly  dug  out  between  the  tw 
parties.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  been  left  to  itself,  and  to 
its  own  instincts  of  self-preservation,  Mexico,  being 
still  in  its  infancy,  might  have  been  able  to  purify  and 
regenerate  itself  in  the  school  of  misfortune.  France 
itself  was  not  made  in  a  day.  How  many  centuries 
have  been  required,  since  Charlemagne,  for  shaking  off* 
barbarism  and  fanaticism,. and  for  finally  organising  a 
nation,  and  how  many  commotions  has  it  cost  ?  We 
are  all  too  forgetful  of  history. 

Public  opinion  was  painfully  excited  by  the  discord 
which  broke  out  during  the  last  year  between  the 
imperial  authority  of  Mexico  and  the  French  com- 
mander. There  is  but  little  reason  to  wonder  at  it,  if 
it  is  true  that  the  instructions  emanating  from  Paris, 
and  going  a  year  back,  directed  that  an  almost  compul- 
sory abdication  was  to  be  obtained  from  Maximilian. 
But  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  put  faith  in  such  a 
report,  which,  if  true,  would  be  so  painful.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  confessed  that  ourjgovernment  failed 
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in  its  engagements  by  withdrawing  its  troops  all  at 
^once,  and  before  ihe  fixed  time  had  elapsed,  in  conse-*~~ 
quence  of  the  threats  of  the  United  States:  they  thus 
left  Maximilian  suddenly  disarmed.  Our" goveTCi- 
jnent  committed  an  error  in  promising  any  prolonga-  ~^ 
tion  of  its  intervention,  which  was  to  have  ceased  after 
our  occupation  of  Mexico :  but  it  committed  another 
error  in  not  keeping  its  word.  In  spite  of  this,  the  •)(- 
marshal  would  have  deserved  well  of  Europe  if  he  had 
adopted  on  his  own  responsibility  a  measure  of  excep- 
tional determination,  which  might  perhaps  have  raised 
a  clamour,  but  would  have  been  justified  by  reason 
and  humanity.  When  Maximilian,  half  distracted, 
came  to  Orizaba  on  his  return  to  Europe,  thus  obeying 
the  suppliant  appeal  of  the  now  undeceived  empress, 
he  threw  himself  back  into  the  melee  because  the 
clerical  party  offered  him  their  fallacious  succour  in 
the  shape  of  soldiers  and  money.  At  this  momentous 
juncture,  when  the  noble-minded  prince  was  allowing 
his  honour  to  force  him  over  the  precipice  which  lay 
open  before  him  and  manifest  enough  to  all  eyes,  it 
would  have  been  generous  to  have  carried  away  even 
by  force  the  companion  of  our  evil  fortunes  and  to 
have  restored  him  (even  against  his  will)  to  his  father- 
land, and  to  a  princess  well  worthy  of  the  respect  due 
to  great  misfortune.  A  lamentable  catastrophe  would 
have  been  thus  averted  both  from  Juarez  and  Europe,  a 
catastrophe  which  has  thrilled  through  every  human 
fibre,  so  as  almost  to  put  to  silence  the  sober  voice  of 
cool  reason.  A  sad  conclusion  to  this  great  drama, 
every  page  of  which  is  written  in  blood !  On  June 
19,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  cerro  de 
la  campana  which  hangs  over  Queretaro,  Maximilian 
fell  before  the  bullets  which  at  the  same  time  struck 
down  his  generals  :  Miramon,  the  former  president  of 
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the  republic,  and  Mejia,  the  only  general  in  Mexico 
wh6  ever  died  faithful  to  his  party.  It  was  exactly  ten 
years  before  that  Colonel  Mejia  had  entered  Queretaro 
in  triumph. 

Marquez,  who  was  defending  Mexico,  capitulated 
on  the  21st.  '  On  June  27,'  announced  the  Moni- 
teur  itself,  '  Vera  Cruz  was  occupied  without  dis- 
order, and  the  foreign  troops  were  able  to  embark 
without  interference.'  The  liberals  then  did  not 
commit  the  excesses  which  were  feared,  and,  in  three 
months,  the  authority  of  Juarez,  who  was  considered 
powerless,  had  been  again  asserted  on  every  point  of 
Mexican  territory.  It  must  now  be  acknowledged 
that  this  fugitive  government  had  at  its  disposal  a 
majority  of  public  opinion,  for  it  was  able  to  get  to- 
gether an  army  directly  our  soldiers  ceased  to  take  a 
part  in  the  conflict.  This  fact,  apart  from  all  other 
grounds  of  complaint,  would  be  a  sufficient  condemna- 
tion of  this  prolonged  expedition,  which  the  French 
press,  had  it  but  been  free,  would  have  certainly 
checked,  if  not  prevented. 

Maximilian  fell  under  the  stroke  of  the  decree  of 
October  1865,  which  he  had  signed  and  issued  against 
every  man  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand;  a  decree 
which  was  repugnant  to  his  generous  nature,  and  was 
but  one  of  the  fatal  progenies  of  the  civil  war.  In 
virtue  of  this  terrible  decree,  the  regular  generals, 
Arteaga  and  Salazar,  had  been  executed.  Violence 
invites  reprisals !  The  heart  cannot  fail  to  be  wrung 
by  the  distressing  thought  that  the  condemned  and 
royal  prince  had  not  the  consolation  of  exchanging  a 
last  look  with  his  august  spouse ;  but  the  last  adieus  of 
the  Juarist  generals  were  not  less  touching.  Let  a 
sacred  pity  spread  the  same  funeral  veil  over  the  three 
graves   in  which  repose  the  victims  of  undoubtedly 
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noble  sentiments.  Maximilian  has  expiated  by  his 
blood  his  confidence  in  the  assistance  of  our  govern- 
ment,  and  his  useless  though  sincere  devotion  to  his 
adopted  people.  Arteaga  and  Salazar  died  like 
soldiers  fighting  against  the  invasion  of  their  native 

SOil.        Jiiarp^nf^jllly  ]p+    g1T  q    fl™Tifl   nppnrtnnity  nf 

astonishing"  Europe  by.  an  act  of  clempuoy — the  sure 
character! stir,  of  tha^ixonff — whi^manM  havp  hwg  tbp__ 
means  of  conciliating  all  the  courts  of  Europe  \  hnt  it 

IS  Very  Cprt^Jl1    t^nf    f1liri    ""  +    *^  "lnmnTiny    -nmnld    lnrr 

fajjftd  to  save,  jyfaxinrn'linT]^  jjfa  fl^d  w^nl/1  Im™  ^r>^ 
Tfnaje?;  hisT  Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  knows  how  its  savage  passions  were  then 
wrought  up  to  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  will  not  for  au 
instant  doubt  this. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Intention  of  this  History — Political  Conduct  of  the  French  and  Mexican 
Cabinets — Character  of  Maximilian,  and  his  Earliest  Measures — 
Energy  of  General  Bazaine — Reorganisation  of  the  Mexican  Resources 
— General  Bazaine's  Explanations — Military  Movements— Calumnies 
against  French  Officers — Appeal  to  the  Empress — Maximilian's  Want 
of  Appreciation  of  the  Indians — Financial  Embarrassments — Apathy 
of  Mexican  Officials — Success  of  the  French  Campaigns. 

BEING  in  possession  of  the  documents  relative  to 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  out  its  history, 
and,  by  the  help  of  facts,  we  shall  put  to  silence  all 
adverse  comments.  His  sense  of  discipline  would 
repel  the  idea  that  the  marshal  of  France,  partly 
honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  up  to 
the  time  of  the  evacuation,  whose  acts  during  the  last 
part  of  the  period  called  forth  a  thousand  expressions 
of  approbation  in  various  quarters,  would  have  executed 
any  orders  but  those  which  emanated  directly  from  the 
sovereign.  It  was  therefore  most  important  to  the 
dignity  of  our  government  to  show,  by  publications  of 
a  more  serious  nature  than  the  words  of  M.  Rouher, 
that,  in  the  hope  perhaps  of  hurriedly  reorganising  a 
new  state  of  things,  and  with  the  intention  of  prevent- 
ing the  complete  disorder  which  must  follow  our 
evacuation,  they  had  not  plotted  the  downfall  of  Maxi- 
milian, as  they  had  before  plotted  his  elevation.  Since 
it  has  thought  proper  to  keep  silence,  we  desire  to  tell 
the  truth. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  historical  study  is  to 
divide  out  and  assign  to  each  of  the  actors  in  the 
sanguinary    drama  that   we    call   *  the    French  inter- 
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vention'  his  due  share  of  responsibility.  That  portion 
which  concerns  Maximilian,  which  will  be  developed 
in  this  new  consideration  of  past  events,  will  explain, 
before  the  tribunal  of  history,  the  faults  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  that  unhappy  sovereign.  Looking  to  the 
numerous  documents  before  us  of  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity, two  principal  points  will,  from  the  very  outset 
of  the  imperial  reign,  make  their  appearance  through 
the  veil  we  are  about  to  tear  away,  and  will  dilate  on 
the  Mexican  horizon  up  to  the  fatal  end.  On  one 
side  will  be  revealed  the  instability,  the  indecision,  and 
the  blindness  of  Maximilian,  animated  though  he  was 
by  the  most  generous  sentiments,  which  he  willingly 
ratified  with  his  royal  blood,  after  having  been  deceived 
by  the  sudden  desertion  of  our  government ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  will  shine  forth  the  rough  freedom,  the 
continuous  loyalty,  and  the  co-operating  devotion 
which  was  shown  to  the  second  Emperor  of  Mexico  by 
the  French  military  commander. 

In  order  to  understand  fully_  l^jnarch  jof  jsvents 

which  signalised  the  period  of  the  Mexican  interven*- 

tion  from  186G  to  18G7,  it  will  not  be  without  interest 

to  cast  back  a  brief  glance  on  the  political  conduct  of 

jTie  French  and  Mexican  cabinets. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  French  government 
invited  Maximilian  to  ascend  the  throne  which  the 
famous  junta  of  notables  had  raised  for  him  under  the 
aegis  of  our  flag,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  flattered 
himself_thfi,ti ]lp  ^fl-fl  «■**■*»"  *>d  his  first  pnd — the  regenera- 
tion of  Mexico  tl\rmujh.  the  influence  nf  ihe   T  ntiri  rarc^ 

considered  that  the  pro^er^ina^JiaiL.-BO-w-  -  eome-  for 
demanding  the  reparations  due  ...to~tha  interests  of  our 
countrymen.  For  this  purpose,  after  the  acceptance 
of  the  throne  by  the  archduke,  which  took  place  on 
April  10,  1864,  the  treaty  of  Miramar  was  concluded, 
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'intended  both  to  settle  past  events  and  also  to  put 
us  in  possession  of  the  advantages  acquired  by  our 
arms.  By  this  convention,  France__ffiaa.-bound  to 
maintain  a  military  force  in  Mexico  on  e.er tain.. .settled 
conditions.  The  new  sovereign  engaged  in  return 
to  pay,  at  the  times  and  in  the  way  pointed  out,  the 
expenses  of  this  occupation  ;  he  engaged  also  to  re- 
imburse us  the  cost  of  the  expedition,  and  to  indemnify 
the  French  whose  wrongs  had  provoked  it.' 

The  official  programme  was  therefore  a  plain  one, 
and  devoid  of  all  ambiguity ;  and  Maximilian  compre- 
hended beforehand  the  whole  import  of  it.  He  was 
going  to  reign  in  Mexico,  and  to  govern  it  with  the 
assistance  of  France  ;  and  in  return  for  this  protection, 
he  promised  to  honour  all  the  engagements  he  had 
made  to  our  country.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
reward  for  military  sacrifices  past  and  future,  obtained 
the  right  of  carrying  out  the  reimbursement  of  the 
indemnities  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Miramar,  and 
also,  after  three  months'  notice,  of  calling  for  a  bona 
fide  examination  of  the  debts  due  to  our  countrymen 
— and  all  this  while  proving  his  moderation.  He  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  reckoned  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
young  prince  whose  ambition,  excited  and  counte- 
nanced by  his  arms,  had  longed  for  and  had  found  a 
crown. 

In  spite  of  the  unsteadiness  of  his  disposition,  Maxi- 
milian possessed  a  self-willed  temper.  Even  during 
the  time  of  the  regency  at  Mexico,  he  himself,  from 
his  palace  at  Miramar,  put  things  in  train  as  far  as  he 
thought  necessary  to  prepare  for  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  Scarcely  had  he  provisionally  accepted  the 
crown  (October  3,  1863)  ere  he  effectively  took  pos~ 
session  of  it,  although  at  so  great  distance ;  even  at 
this  epoch  he  sent  precise  instructions  to  M.  Almonte, 
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the  president  of  the  regency  ;  subsequently  also, 
after  having  nominated  him  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
empire  on  the  occasion  of  signing  the  treaty  of  Mira- 
mar,  he  continued  to  acquaint  him  with  his  views; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  very  outset  the 
latter  betrayed,  if  not  actual  hostility,  at  least  a  great 
carelessness  for  French  interests  ;  for  during  the  six 
weeks  which  elapsed  between  Maximilian's  definitive 
acceptance  of  the  crown  and  his  landing  in  Mexico 
(May  29,  1864),  the  Marquis  de  Montholon,  French 
minister  at  Mexico,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  press 
the  regent  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  settlement  of 
the  French  claims,  had  to  contend  with  the  following 
evasive  reply  from  M.  Almonte: — 'I  can  do  nothing; 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  my  orders  from  his 
majesty,  who  is  at  Miramar,  and  to  consult  M.  Gu- 
tierrez de  Estrada,  who  is  at  Home.'  It  was  strange 
that  the  Mexican  cabinet,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
derived  all  its  suggestions  from  Europe,  had  as  yet 
settled  nothing  even  preliminarily  on  the  subject  of  so 
urgent  a  question,  which  had  already  been  maturely 
debated  between  the  two  sovereigns,  which  also  kept 
in  suspense  the  interests  of  so  many  persons. 

No  sooner  had  the  emperor  trod  the  soil  of  his  new 
country  than,  oblivious  of  all  gratitude  (a  fault  too 
often  attributable  to  princes),  he  set  aside  nearly  all 
the  personages  belonging  to  the  so-called  conservative 
or  clerical  party  who  had  assisted  the  intervention,  and 
seemed  bent  upon  constituting  a  ministry  from  elements 
hostile  to  the  French  name,  and  calling  themselves  the 
national  party.  He  was  persuaded  that  it  would  appear 
good  policy  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  to  repudiate  from 
the  very  outset  a  too  great  community  of  action  with 
our  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the  fighting  party 
which  had  kept  the  field,  and  had  been  the  first  to 
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hoist  the  imperial  flag,  was  decimated  by  many  most 
ungracious  dismissals.  The  colonel  of  gendarmerie, 
La  Pena,  of  Tulancingo,  who  had  rendered  both 
valuable  and  dangerous  services,  was  slighted,  and  also 
the  chiefs  Galvez  and  Arguyes.  The  foremost  gene- 
rals were  gradually  set  aside  and  overwhelmed  with 
discredit ;  the  dismissal  even  of  the  faithful  Mejia 
himself  was  contemplated,  he  who  subsequently  re- 
mained the  only  true  friend  in  misfortune.  The  army, 
the  prefectures,  and  the  gardes  rurales,  were  recruited 
with  treacherous  men,  who  secretly  plotted  treason,  and 
neutralised  the  efforts  of  our  troops  from  the  very 
commencement  of  operations. 

General  Bazaine,  however,  keeping  strictly  to  his 
military  duties,  had  lost  no  time,  and  had  in  no  way 
relaxed  the  measures  which  were  favourable  to  the 
new  regime,  for  the  success  of  which  he  had  been  ten 
months  preparing.  Persevering  in  the  labours  begun 
by  Marshal  Forey,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  our  regiments 
at  Mexico,  had  directed  the  re-establishment  of  the 
arsenal  and  of  the  cannon  foundry  at  Chapultepec,  he 
took  the  greatest  care  in  fortifying  the  capital  and  its 
approaches ;  he  had  also  extended  these  same  defensive 
measures  to  the  capitals  of  the  states  of  the  interior, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  our  forces  and  the  Mexican 
troops.  On  his  arrival  in  the  first  city  of  the  republic, 
he  found  the  artillery  service  completely  disorganised ; 
the  working  stock  was  dilapidated,  and  not  in  working 
order ;  the  magazines  had  been  given  up  to  plunder,  the 
arsenal  was  without  a  tool,  the  machinery  partly  taken 
to  pieces,  and  partly  given  up  to  certain  individuals 
in  settlement  of  their  claims  against  the  government. 
The  implements  of  the  foundry  had  disappeared,  and 
the  percussion-cap  manufactory  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  make  any. 
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Four  hundred  French  workmen  had  in  a  few  months 
reorganised  and  set  to  full  work  the  factories  at  Molino 
del  Rey,  which  supplied  munitions,  arms,  and  stores 
to  various  fortified  places,  and  also  to  the  movable 
columns  operating  with  the  army.  During  the  winter, 
1863-64,  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance  were  placed  on  the 
fortifications  of  Mexico.  Fifteen  thousand  muskets, 
brought  in  from  every  corner  of  the  subdued  territory, 
were  distributed  to  the  Mexican  troops,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  great  centres  of  population  which  were  desirous 
of  arming  in  defence  of  their  homes  against  the  partisan 
bands.  Mejia's  and  Marquez's  two  divisions,  the  cadres 
of  which  had  been  weeded  out  and  strengthened,  had 
taken  the  field  with  soldiers  well  paid,  newly  clothed, 
and  regularly  equipped.  One  of  Maximilian's  first 
acts  was  to  commission  General  Bazaine,  in  whom  he 
had  the  highest  confidence,  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
military  system,  which  he  was  anxious  to  bring  into 
conformity  with  the  real  wants  and  the  supposed  re- 
sources of  the  empire.  This  was  a  difficult  task,  re- 
quiring an  unremitting  and  concentrated  energy  of 
order,  if  any  durable  success  was  to  be  ensured.  The 
general,  desirous  of  responding  frankly  to  the  emperor's 
appeal,  acquainted  him  that  very  day  with  the  military 
arrangements  which  he  was  making  for  the  pacification 
of  the  country ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  spoke  to  him 
in  plain  terms,  which  could  leave  him  no  grounds  for 
doubt  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  French  inter- 
vention. Several  towns,  either  through  their  political 
prefects  or  their  leading  men,  had  begged  Maximilian 
to  grant  them  the  permanent  protection  of  French 
garrisons.  It  was  a  matter  of  duty  to  warn  the  sove- 
reign at  the  very  beginning  against  tendencies  of  this 
kind,  which,  if  they  were  encouraged,  would  increase 
the  supineness  of  the  population  and  their  merely  local 
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selfishness.  If  they  felt  assured  of  their  security  under 
our  flag,  they  would  get  accustomed  to  a  mischievous 
state  of  tutelage,  which  would  certainly  result  in  scat- 
tering our  army  over  every  part  of  the  territory,  and 
in  preventing  it  from  operating  opportunely  as  a  com- 
pact force.  The  only  efficient  system  for  raising  and 
maintaining  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  was  tra- 
versing the  country  by  movable  columns,  which,  ra- 
diating in  every  direction,  would  afford  protection  to 
the  towns  and  to  the  haciendas,  would  furnish  them 
with  arms,  and  would  even  help  them  in  arranging 
their  means  of  defence.  The  following  was  the  plan 
the  commander-in-chief  adopted : — 

Mexico,  July  4,  1864. 

Sire, — I  have  the  honour  of  informing  your  majesty  that  I. 
think  the  time  has  now  come  for  despatching  movable  columns 
to  traverse  the  mountainous  country  between  Tulancingo, 
Zacuatilpan,  Llanos  de  Apam,  Perote,  and  Jalapa,  extending 
on  the  north  as  far  as  Huexutla,  and  on  the  east  to  Tampico. 

.  The  sierras  into  which  this  mountainous  range  is  divided 
are  difficult  of  access,  but  contain  some  tolerably  important 
centres  of  population.  Numerous  bands  are  infesting  the 
sierras,  capturing  the  inhabitants  for  sake  of  ransom,  impeding 
the  communications,  and  spreading  disorder  and  uneasiness, 
thereby  keeping  up  a  state  of  anarchy.  My  intention  would 
be  to  send  from  Mexico  a  light  French  column  of  about  600 
men  of  all  arms,  another  weaker  column  from  Pachuca,  and 
lastly,  from  Jalapa  and  Perote,  a  third  column  of  mixed  troops. 

These  movable  columns,  traversing  the  sierra  in  every 
direction,  will  repel  the  insurgents,  and  thus,  giving  time  to  the 
inhabitants  to  arm  and  organise  for  their  defence,  will  have 
the  effect  of  exciting  their  too  easily  depressed  energies. 

But  it  will  not  be  possible  to  appoint  permanent  French 
garrisons.  It  is  now  a  suitable  time  to  explain  to  your 
majesty  the  hurtful  tendency  which  the  whole  population 
manifest,  of  never  thinking  themselves  in  safety  except  behind 
the   shelter   of  our   bayonets.     Whenever    our   troops  have 
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visited  any  locality,  and  have  stayed  there  some  time,  induced 
either  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  by  a  wish  to  assist  the 
inhabitants  in  organising  themselves,  or  in  establishing  defen- 
sive works,  building  a  redoubt,  &c,  I  have  had  to  contend 
against  the  incessant  demands  of  the  local  authorities,  who 
declared  that  the  departure  of  our  troops  would  be  the  signal 
for  cruel  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  no  means  of  resisting. 

I  cannot  accede  to  all  these  demands,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  allow  the  army  to  be  scattered,  and  thus  deprive  it  of 
its  cohesion,  which  is  its  principal  strength ;  especially  also 
because  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  indispensable  that  the 
population  generally  should  habituate  itself  to  reckon  on  its 
own  means  of  defence,  and  should  not  lull  itself  into  a  false 
security,  due  only  to  the  presence  of  our  soldiers. 

Your  majesty  has  already  received  numerous  requests  fo* 
French  garrisons.  The  political  prefects,  and  the  chief  com- 
mandants themselves,  have  represented  to  the  emperor  the 
necessity  for  making  this  or  that  military  operation  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  individual  sphere  of  action,  each  one  look- 
ing only  to  that  portion  of  territory  under  his  immediate 
charge. 

But  the  commander-in-chief  alone  holds  the  threads  of  this 
complicated  web,  and  he  alone  can  judge  not  only  of  the 
opportune  moment  for  undertaking  any  operation,  but  also  as 
to  the  expedient  mode  for  combining  all  the  movements  so  as 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  result  without  fear  of  danger  in  any 
direction. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  your  majesty  against 
these  tendencies,  due,  as  they  are,  to  a  sentiment  of  exaggerated 
zeal  and  merely  local  egotism,  and  also  against  the  timidity  of 
the  population  generally,  who  will  not  fail  to  send  both 
addresses  and  delegates,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  French 
garrisons. 

The  examples  of  Tulancingo,  Chapa  de  Nota,  and  some  other 
towns  which  have  been  fortified  by  our  instrumentality,  and 
are  now  entrenched  and  organised  for  defence,  prove  that,  with 
good  will  and  energy,  the  inhabitants  themselves  ought  to  be 
able  to  defend  the  towns  of  their  territory.  I  shall  take  every 
pains  to  develope  these  two  sentiments,  and  to  inspire  with 
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self-confidence  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  haciendas.  I 
shall  furnish  them  with  arms,  and  shall  help  them  in  organising 
their  means  of  defence ;  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
leave  them  garrisons. 

The  duty  of  the  movable  columns  is  to  take  the  place  of 
these  garrisons.  Their  effect  is  even  more  powerful,  and 
military  spirit  and  discipline  will  thus  suffer  no  injury. 

Bazaine. 

The  emperor  approved  of  this  plan,  which  was  the 
result  of  experience ;  and  the  light  columns  were  des- 
patched across  the  turbulent  districts  extending  from 
Tulancingo  to  La  Huasteca,  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Panuco,  a  mountainous  and  woody  range  of  country, 
.with  ravines,  abrupt  declivities  and  steep  bluffs,  and 
known  as  sierras. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Mexican  army  was  now 
actively  taken  in  hand.  It  was,  at  this  time,  massed 
in  two  great  divisions — that  of  General  Marquez,  ope- 
rating in  the  Michoacan,  at  the  south  of  Mexico  ;  and 
General  Mejia's  division,  which  had  taken  up  its  position 
in  the  north,  in  the  city  of  San  Luis,  which  it  had 
boldly  captured  from  the  liberal  army  after  a  san- 
guinary conflict.  For  some  months,  a  permanent  board 
had  been  revising  the  commissions  of  officers  of  all 
ranks.  Looking  at  the  redundance  in  the  list  of  the 
staff  and  officers  generally,  this  measure  was  highly 
necessary ;  it  raised,  however,  a  tempest  of  opposition, 
and  wras  the  cause  of  inevitable  defections,  because  a 
large  number  of  generals  and  colonels  had  illegitimately 
conferred  on  themselves  these  titles,  merely  with  a  view 
of  heading  bands  recruited  for  the  purposes  of  rapine 
on  the  main  roads.  At  this  time,  half  of  the  Franco- 
Mexican  army  was  also  moving  towards  the  north. 
The  French  head-quarters,  impatient  to  assert  Maxi- 
milian's authority,  had  given   orders  to  undertake  a 
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serious  campaign,  with  a  view  of  driving  back  to  the 
American  frontier  Juarez  and  his  government,  who 
were  now  installed  in  the  capital  of  Nuevo  Leon,  about 
two  hundred  leagues  from  Mexico.  Although  always 
pursued,  and  always  conquered,  the  president  of  the 
Mexican  republic  remained  unshaken,  and  resolved 
never  to  let  slip  his  lawful  rights. 

As  a  reward  for  their  services,  certain  generals  in 
our  army  found  themselves  calumniated  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  ministers,  jealous  of  our  well-merited 
influence,  made  themselves  the  mouthpieces  in  high 
quarters  of  the  impassioned  complaints  emanating  from 
certain  hostile  political  prefects,  who  had  taken  care  to 
nominate  themselves  in  the  provinces,  so  as  to  reserve 
a  chance  of  safety  for  the  future.  In  the  month  of 
September  1864,  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  ears  of  the  Empress  Charlotte,  whose  ardent 
temper  would  probably  be  affected  by  them,  redoubled 
the  prevailing  acrimony.  The  commander-in-chief,  on 
being  apprised  of  the  matter,  did  not  hesitate  to  address 
himself  to  the  empress  herself,  and  loyally  denounced 
the  intrigues  of  these  high  functionaries,  as  being  both 
injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  to  our  repu- 
tation. 

Mexico,  September  24,  1864. 
To  Her  Majesty  the  Empress. 

Madam,  —  The     commander-in-chief  again    calls    her 
majesty's  attention  to  the  complaints  which  lie  has  several 
times  been  compelled  to  make  against  the  exaggerated,  not  to 
•  say  untrue,  reports,  made  by  functionaries  high  in  the  admi- 
nistration. 

The  military  commandants  act  only  under  the  direction  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  The  measures  complained  of,  the 
fines  imposed  on  the  people  at  large,  and  even  on  individuals, 
have  all  been  carried  out  by  order  and  on  established  rules, 
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and  with  a  set  purpose  which  cannot  be  disclaimed  by  the 
authorities. 

This  agitation,  maintained  by  party  spirit,  is  sanctioned  to 
some  extent  by  events  to  be  regretted  in  every  respect,  and 
the  responsibility  of  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  agents 
whose  incapacity  or  weakness  may  be  pointed  out  without 
exercising  any  too  great  severity. 

The  late  events  at  San  Angel,  where  armed  bandits  have 
just  seized,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  the  arms  and  stores 
which  had  been  placed  at  random  in  an  unguarded  house, 
abundantly  prove  that  the  civil  authorities  are  not  on  the 
watch,  but  that  they  lull  themselves  into  a  deplorable  sense  of 
security,  even  if  they  are  not  guilty  of  a  corrupt  complicity. 

The  people  themselves,  whose  zeal  and  devotion  are  so 
praised  by  certain  functionaries,  are  wanting  in  energy  at  the 
moment  of  action,  and  this  may  be  certainly  laid  to  the 
deficiency  in  promptitude  and  initiative  spirit  of  those  who, 
by  their  position,  ought  to  have  persuaded  them  to  resistance, 
even  if  they  had  not  urged  them  by  their  example. 
,  The  latest  news  that  I  have  received  from  Zacuatilpan 
depict  this  town  as  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
making  their  escape,  as  also  were  the  brigands,  pursued  by 
a  handful  of  our  soldiers. 

This  state  of  things  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  I  cannot 
too  much  impress  upon  your  majesty  that  a  circular  should  be 
addressed  to  the  people,  and  widely  circulated  among  them, 
to  persuade  everyone  to  remain  at  their  homes  to  defend  their 
hearths,  or  at  all  events  not  to  abandon  them.  .  .  . 

With  the  deepest  respect,  madam,  &c. 

Bazaine. 

It  was  proved  by  documents  that  our  military  com- 
mandants had  only  acted  according  to  the  orders  that 
they  had  regularly  received,  and  that  their  conduct 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  approved  of.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  fidelity  of  the  imperialist  authorities  did 
not  come  up  to  the  rectitude  of  the  French  officers. 
Even  where  the  former  were  not  accomplices  of  the 
enemy,  they  slumbered  in  a  strange  security,  allowing, 
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as  at  San  Angel,  the  rebels  to  carry  away  from  towns 
close  to  Mexico  the  arms  and  stores  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  them,  which,  however,  they  had  forgotten 
to  distribute  for  the  purposes  of  defence. 

Maximilian  did  not  appear  to  be  roused  by  these 
vexatious  indications.  He  had  come  from  Miramar 
with  a  budget  of  laws  ready  prepared,  which  he  called 
'  his  statutes,'  and  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  pre- 
conceived ideas,  he  worked  at  his  desk  unceasingly, 
issuing  excellent  decrees,  which  became  waste-paper  in 
the  hands  of  his  ministers  ;  summoning  and  presiding 
at  numerous  French  commissions,  the  efforts  of  which 
were  pre-condemned  to  inutility  for  want  of  one  vigorous 
guiding  hand.  For  the  emperor,  who  was  not  armed 
for  the  strife  with  a  sufficiently  sustained  energy,  looked 
at  every  question  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  with- 
out pertinaciously  forcing  his  way  to  a  practical  result. 
He  forgot  the  temperament  and  habits  of  his  subjects, 
and  remembered  only  the  character  of  European  officials. 
He  did  not  comprehend  that  he  ought  to  be  both  the 
head  and  the  arm  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless  he  did 
not  want  for  advice  and  even  for  remonstrance. 

From  the  very  first,  the  emperor  did  not  perceive 
that  the  only  condition  on  which  the  Indian  race  could 
be  called  upon  to  form  the  regenerating  leaven  of  his 
people  was  that  they  should  be  made  free  of (  peonage,' 
and  also  that  they  should  have  a  share  of  the  soil  aban- 
doned by  the  neglect  of  the  state.  Nevertheless,  the 
throne  boasted  a  valiant  champion  in  General  Mejia, 
who  was  an  Indian,  like  Juarez  himself,  and  like  the 
famous  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  future  defender  of  Oajaca. 
Ought  not  these  people  to  have  met  with  some  con- 
sideration from  the  crown  ?  Yet  the  head-quarters 
authorities  were  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  as  to  the  persecutions  to  which  certain 
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members  of  this  caste  so  worthy  of  interest  were  sub- 
jected by  the  Mexican  authorities. 

Mexico,  November  16,  1864. 

Sire, — I  was  visited  yesterday  by  a  certain  Manuel  Medel, 
sub-prefect  and  ex-commandant  of  Tepeji  de  la  Seda,  who  has 
just  been  dismissed  by  M.  Pardo,  political  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Puebla.  I  only  know  Manuel  Medel  by  the  reputation 
for  honesty  and  energy  which  he  bears  in  the  country.  His 
excellency  Marshal  Forey  thought  right  to  nominate  him 
as  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  account  of  the 
vigorous  resistance  he  offered  to  the  Juarists.  Medel  is  a  true- 
born  Indian,  of  the  energetic  type  and  somewhat  timid  man- 
ners peculiar  to  this  race.  He  professes  the  utmost  devotion 
to  the  empire  and  the  very  best  intentions,  referring  back  to 
what  he  has  already  done  as  an  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
principles. 

I  am  not  aware  what  motives  M.  Pardo  can  have  had  for 
dismissing  him,  and  I  must  refer  it  to  your  majesty,  who  will, 
I  am  sure,  listen  to  a  servant  who  is  the  only  Indian  of  the 
civil  service  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
may  thus  be  able  to  convince  yourself  of  the  truth,  and  to 
appreciate  the  facts  in  their  real  light.  .  .  .  Bazaine. 

This  act,  done  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  cooled 
the  devotion  of  many  a  one. 

The  subject  of  finances  began  to  be  a  question  of 

life  or  death  for  the  infant  empire.     At  the  time  when 

he  first  trod  the  Mexican  soil,  Maximilian  ought  to 

have  surveyed  in  all  its  aspects  this  monster  which  was 

to  destroy  him.     But  he  brought  with  him  some  great 

misconceptions  as  to  the  financial  power  of  his  adopted 

country,    and  as   to  its  mineral   resources.     He   had 

fancied  that  the  mere  appearance  of  the  French  flag 

floating;  over  the  distant  central  towns  would  be  sul- 
ci 

ficient  to  re-establish  the  circulation  of  capital;  and 
from  his  palace  at  Chapultepec,  where  he  was  about  to 
sink  large  sums  in  the  restoration  of  the  building,  and 
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in  making  a  road  to  connect  it  with  the  capital,  he 
failed  to  notice  that  his  own  troops,  both  in  the  north 
and  south,  were  beginning  to  fall  short  of  their  pay, 
and  were  ready  to  mutiny  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  inauguration  of 
his  reign,  when  the  emperor  received  a  French  note, 
dated  at  the  end  of  November  1864,  which  called  his 
attention  to  certain  delays  which  were  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  his  empire.  At  his  desire,  a  complete 
financial  staff  had  been  sent  out  from  France.  After 
a  conference,  to  which  Maximilian  had  summoned  his 
minister  of  war  and  his  secretary  of  state  for  finance 
to  meet  Marshal  Bazaine,  in  order  to  consult  on  the 
necessary  measures,  the  above  staff  was  portioned  out 
through  the  country.  Our  authorities  had  forwarded 
these  financial  agents,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in 
Mexico,  to  their  respective  destinations,  where  they 
were  to  carry  out  their  duties  of  supervision  and  control ; 
at  the  same  time,  circulars  were  distributed  in  the 
departments  addressed  to  the  military  chiefs,  who  were 
directed  to  assist  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mi- 
nister of  finance  had  formally  promised  to  send  without 
delay  similar  instructions  to  the  directors  of  the  public 
haciendas  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire  which  were 
then  subject.  When  they  reached  their  posts,  the 
French  officials  were  politely  repudiated  by  the  local 
administrations.  No  arrangement  whatever  had  been 
settled,  as  is  shown  by  the  marshal's  letter  to  the 
emperor: — 

Mexico,  September  30,  1864. 
Sire, — Your  majesty  having  authorised  me  in  a  conference 
with  which  I  was  honoured,  to  meet  the  minister  of  war 
and  the  under  secretary  of  state  for  finance,  to  agree  on  the 
instructions  which  should  be  forwarded  to  the  chief  com- 
mandants and  agents  of  the  Mexican  government,  as  to  the 
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financial  agents  at  present  in  Mexico  being  sent  out  into  the 
seaports  and  principal  towns  of  the  interior,  I  made  my 
arrangements  immediately,  and  have  transmitted  my  directions 
and  circulars,  and  have  dismissed  the  agents  to  their  respective 
destinations. 

I  acquainted  M.  the  under  secretary  of  state  that  the  French 
officials  had  left.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
given  to  them,  and  to  the  chief  commandants,  who  were 
called  on  to  assist  them  in  their  mission,  and  I  also  insisted 
that  M.  the  under  secretary  of  state  should  send  instructions 
of  a  similar  character  to  mine  to  the  directors  of  the  public 
haciendas  in  the  several  departments  of  the  empire. 

His  reply  to  me  was  that  this  question  was  still  under  con- 
sideration, and  that  no  resolution  on  it  had  yet  been  come  to  ! 

I  fear  that  the  French  financial  agents  will  find  themselves 
in  a  false  position,  and  that,  for  want  of  some  arrangement,  and 
not  being  provided  with  commissions  in  due  form,  they  will 
be  unable  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  supervision  and  control 
which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  fulfil. 

I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  these  observations  to  your 
majesty's  consideration,  and  to  point  out  to  you  this  delay, 
which  will  certainly  be  prejudicial  to  the  financial  interests  of 
the  country.  Bazaine. 

Thus  were  the  wisest  measures  paralysed  by  the 
inertness  of  the  royal  advisers.  Whilst  the  emperor's 
orders,  so  feebly  administered,  were  quietly  lying  in 
the  portfolios,  valuable  time  was  being  wasted.  The  de- 
predations at  the  custom-houses  were  not  repressed,  and 
the  taxes  did  not  find  their  way  into  the  public  treasury. 
Maximilian  would  have  had  better  success  if  he  had 
personally  superintended  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
Could  he  not  have  presented  himself  at  those  more 
important  points,  where  difficulties  were  every  day 
being  revealed  to  him  by  our  military  reports  ?  The 
presence  of  a  sovereign  is  always  eloquent,  and  warms 
the  feelings  of  the  masses.  Was  it  not  by  this  system 
that   Alexander  conquered  Asia  in  three  years,  and 
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impressed  on  the  whole  country  a  character  that  it  has 
never  lost  since  that  grand  era  ?  But  the  German 
system,  with  all  its  deliberate  inaction,  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  here.  But  it  is  only  just  to  confess  that 
the  Mexican  climate  had  already  affected  the  con- 
stitution of  the  emperor,  and  in  these  latitudes  the 
state  of  health  reacts  cruelly  on  the  mental  faculties. 

In  the  departments,  the  political  prefects  chosen  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  national  party  neutralised  all  the 
efforts  of  our  movable  columns.  Besides  these  in- 
jurious tendencies,  against  which  Maximilian,  misled, 
as  he  was,  by  the  suggestions  of  those  round  him,  but 
feebly  contended,  the  ministry,  managed  by  M.  Eloin, 
a  Belgian  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  Empress  Char- 
lotte, furnished  fresh  proofs  every  day  of  its  ill-will  in 
everything  that  concerned  French  interests.  In  spite  of 
the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  Marquis  de  Montholon, 
the  commission  which  had  been  formed  at  Mexico  to 
discuss  and  estimate  the  demands  of  our  claimants 
found  itself  incessantly  impeded  by  planned  occur- 
rences. Apart  from  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
him  by  his  advisers,  Maximilian  would  doubtless  have 
fulfilled  his  engagements  ;  but  he  met  with  encourage- 
ment to  his  resistance  even  from  Paris  itself,  through 
the  stimulus  of  M.  Hidalgo,  whose  recriminations  were 
not  without  influence  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries, 
thanks  to  a  certain  august  intervention.  We  must  also 
state  that  the  French  requirements,  not  without  reason, 
appeared  to  Maximilian  to  be  exaggerated,  and  in  part 
not  well  founded,  so  far  as  regarded  the  portion  relating 
to  the  usurious  bonds  of  Jecker,  the  Swiss,  who  had 
been  naturalised  as  a  Frenchman  after  the  outset  of 
the  intervention. 

There  had  been  a  point  in  litigation  for  about  five 
months.    Our  minister  in  Mexico  demanded,  but  did  not 
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obtain,  interest  on  those  claims  which  were  to  be  subject 
to  revision.  If  this  revision  was  an  equitable  one,  it 
was  also  just  to  compensate  by  interest  for  the  delay  in 
the  settlement  thereby  caused ;  and  it  would  hardly  be 
desired  that  our  countrymen  should  be  worse  treated 
as  regards  the  legal  rate  than  the  ordinary  creditors 
of  the  state.  It  was  not  until  December  9,  1864,  that 
M.  Ramirez,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  wrote  to  the 
Marquis  de  Montholon — (  That  his  sovereign,  although 
convinced  that  justice  was  entirely  on  his  side,  had,  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  good  understanding  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  given  orders  by  the  packet  to  M. 
Hidalgo,  his  minister  at  Paris,  to  admit  that,  for  the 
future,  interest  was  guaranteed  on  the  claims  which 
were  subject  to  revision.' 

About  the  same  time  the  news  of  the  pacification  of 
the  central  provinces,  effected  by  our  arms,  reached 
head-quarters.  The  military  situation  in  the  districts 
traversed  by  the  Franco-Mexican  army  appeared  to 
be  excellent.  In  the  north,  General  de  Castagny,  at 
the  head  of  a  French  division,  General  Mejia,  followed 
by  his  Mexican  force,  and  the  French  contra-guerillas, 
advanced  in  a  parallel  line  over  a  breadth  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  of  country,  and  a  simultaneous 
march  drove  back  the  enemy  to  the  United  States 
frontier.  In  the  other  direction,  General  Douay,  in 
conjunction  with  Marquez,  had  effected  a  brilliant  line 
of  march  as  far  as  Colima,  a  state  capital  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  Pacific;  and  Colonel  de  Pothier, 
taking  Arteaga's  army  in  the  rear,  had  hurled  the 
latter  across  the  Rio  Grande.  In  every  direction, 
warlike  stores  and  field-pieces  thrown  into  the  bar- 
ran  cas*  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  whilst 

*  Deep  ravines  hollowed  out  by  the  tropical  rains. 
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our  fleet  was  successfully  assisting  the  operations  by- 
effecting  landings  on  the  two  coasts,  of  the  Gulf  and 
of  the  Ocean.  But  the  Mexican  arms,  when  left  to 
themselves,  appeared  to  be  less  fortunate.  General 
Vicario,  who  occupied  the  southern  road  to  the  Pacific, 
although  he  had  been  warned  twenty  days  beforehand 
by  the  commander-in-chief  that  General  Douay's 
movements  on  his  right  would  inevitably  have  the 
effect  of  turning  back  on  him  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  had  taken  no  defensive  measures,  and  found 
himself  forced  to  beat  a  retreat.  In  order  to  protect 
the  town  of  Cuernavaca,  left  uncovered  by  the  im- 
perialist reverse,  and  to  relieve  the  country,  already 
becoming  demoralised,  Marshal  Bazaine  lost  no  time 
in  sending  a  column  to  the  endangered  districts. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Military  and  Civil  Arrangements — Organising  Commissions  Dissolved — 
Capture  and  Escape  of  Porfirio  Diaz — Fresh  Military  Plans  of  the 
Emperor — Their  Imprudence  and  Inexpediency — The  Question  of 
Church  Property — The  American  Question — Attitude  of  the  United 
States,  and  Recall  of  their  Minister — Treason  of  Cortina — Revolt 
breaks  out. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  year  1865,  the  French 
commander  had  abundantly  performed  the  task 
which  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  (since  his  landing,  May 
29,  1864)  had  entrusted  to  his  zeal  and  activity.  The 
country  was  pacified,  and  peace  was  now  reappearing. 
The  national  army  had  been  reorganised  on  the  basis 
of  the  schemes  which  each  of  our  military  chiefs,  follow- 
ing his  own  special  views,  had  elaborated  and  proposed. 
The  whole  territory  had  been  divided  into  nine 
military  departments,  each  with  its  constituted  and 
regular  staff.  All  the  confirmatory  documents  were 
placed  in  the  imperial  hands.  Besides,  a  list  of  the 
political  and  administrative  employes,  conscientiously 
framed  by  our  heads  of  columns,  permitted  an  effective 
control  to  be  exercised  over  all  the  individuals  who 
were  called  on  to  take  a  part  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  services.  On  January  26,  the  emperor  signed 
the  military  code  of  laws,  and  two  months  after,  now 
that  things  had  been  set  in  train  by  the  French  officers, 
he  released  our  head-quarters  staff  from  its  duties  by 
a  letter  couched  in  the  following  cordial  terms  :  — 

Mexico,  March  26,  1865. 
My   dear  marshal, — On  July  7  of  last    year,  I  entrusted 
to  your  distinguished  and  able  management  the  task  of  elabo- 
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rating  a  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Mexican  army. 
The  documents  which  your  excellency  has  from  time  to  time 
forwarded  to  me  have  proved  most  useful  in  the  formation  of 
a  code  of  military  laws,  which  I  signed  on  January  26  of  this 
year. 

I  thank  your  excellency  for  the  devoted  co-operation  which 
you  have  afforded  me  in  this  matter,  and  for  the  fresh  services 
which  you  have  thereby  rendered  to  the  country. 

The  commission,  and  sub-commissions,  of  which  you  were 
the  president,  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  recently  reorganised 
ministry  of  war,  by  means  of  the  regulations  put  in  force, 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  questions  which  have  not  yet 
been  settled.  Your  affectionate 

Maximilian. 

Henceforth,  the  minister  of  war  had  to  deal  per- 
sonally with  the  questions  which  remained  to  be 
decided.  Maximilian,  who  had  fancied  that  his  own 
council  were  capable  of  directing  the  affairs  which  the 
ministers  had  endeavoured  to  get  into  their  own  hands 
with  the  sole  desire  of  diminishing  the  French  autho- 
rity, was  not  long  ere  he  discovered  that  disorder  was 
again  beginning  to  creep  into  the  machinery  of  the 
military  service.  Important  operations  even  were 
endangered  by  this  confusion.  Contingents  which  had 
been  appointed  to  march  on  Oajaca  had  not  even  left 
their  quarters  at  Mexico. 

It  must  be  here  borne  in  mind  that  Marshal  Bazaine, 
by  an  energetic  siege,  had  just  shut  up  the  Juarist 
general  Porfirio  Diaz  in  the  town  of  Oajaca,  and  had 
forced  him  to  capitulate  with  the  whole  of  his  army. 
This  liberal  chief,  who  had  valiantly  upheld  his 
cause  sword  in  hand,  had  a  right  to  be  treated  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the 
vanquished.  Marshal  Forey,  in  asserting  in  the 
French  senate  that  he  deserved  to  be  shot,  made  a 
mistake  ;  for  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  regular  chief  of  a 
state,  the  capital  of  which  it  was  his  duty  to  defend, 
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deserved  only  to  be  strictly  confined,  or  rather  to  be 
banished  to  the  Antilles,  since  his  territory  had  never 
yet  been  trod  either  by  the  French  or  imperial 
armies.  Measures  of  violence,  which  mistake  the  true 
character  of  an  enemy,  only  provoke  terrible  reprisals. 

Porfirio  was  conducted  to  Puebla  as  a  prisoner  by 
the  French  army,  and  was  confined  in  the  fort  of 
Guadalupe,  from  which  escape  was  impossible.  By 
order  of  the  emperor,  he  was  placed  under  the  guard 
of  the  Austrians,  who,  after  having  brought  him  back 
into  the  city,  allowed  him  to  escape.  Porfirio,  still 
faithful  to  Juarez,  again  took  the  field,  and  was  sub- 
sequently the  means  of  overturning  the  imperial  throne. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  after  the  fights  at  Mia- 
huatlan  and  La  Carbonera,  he  treated  the  French 
prisoners  in  a  proper  way,  and  also  gave  the  Austrians 
who  remained  in  his  hands  after  the  fall  of  Oajaca 
every  facility  of  exchange.  Everything  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  emperor  himself,  moved  by  a  generous 
but  imprudent  feeling,  was  privy  to  his  escape. 

It  was  soon  perceptible  that  the  minister  of  war 
took  upon  himself  to  move  troops,  and  to  give  orders 
directly  to  the  generals,  without  consulting  or  even 
informing  our  head-quarters,  and  tacitly  abolished  the 
flying-guard  placed  to  secure  the  communications  on 
the  road  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  thus  giving  free 
course  to  a  system  of  brigandage  which  now  made 
fresh  victims. 

After  a  month  of  Mexican  management,  the  emperor, 
now  undeceived,  adopted  the  course  of  entrusting  the 
supervision  of  his  army  to  better  hands.  A  French 
general*  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  but  he  was  re- 

*  This  general,  being  recalled  to  France,  waited  in  vain  for  Maxi- 
milian's decision,  and  was  ultimately  compelled  to  leave  after  a  month's 
useless  delay. 
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moved  by  the  influence  of  M.  Eloin.  On  May  5, 
1865,  the  emperor  made  up  his  mind  to  invest  the 
Austrian  general  Count  de  Thun  with  this  post  of 
command.  This  took  place  during  his  stay  at  the 
hacienda  of  Jalapilla.  He  himself  there  settled  on  the 
plan  for  a  fresh  military  organisation,  and  summoned 
to  Puebla  a  portion  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Toluca, 
Ario,  Jalapa,  Morelia,  and  Mexico,  in  order  to  form  a 
brigade. 

Hacienda  de  Jalapilla,  May  5,  1865. 

My  dear  marshal, —  Sharing,  as  I  do,  the  opinion  of  your 
excellency  that  the  organisation  of  the  army  must  be  rapidly 
proceeded  with,  and  being  unable  to  find  a  French  or  Mexican 
general  who  either  would  or  could  undertake  it,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  entrust  the  task  to  General  Count  de  Thun. 

The  first  arrangement  to  be  made  is  to  bring  together  the 
forces  necessary  to  form  a  brigade.  I  request  that  your 
excellency  will  give  orders  that  the  under-named  corps 
proceed  to  Puebla,  the  place  that  I  have  chosen  for  its 
organisation : — 

The  Bataillon  de  l'Empereur,  stationed  at  Toluca ; 

The  3rd  Battalion  of  the  line,  stationed  at  Ario; 

The  company  of  engineers,  stationed  at  Ario  ; 

The  portions  of  battalions  stationed  at  Jalapa  and  at 
Morelia ; 

The  Regiment  de  Cavalerie  de  l'lmperatrice ;  all  the  de- 
tachments scattered  in  different  places  being  united. 

I  have  selected  these  troops  as  being  those  the  least  required 
for  the  time  in  the  places  which  they  occupy. 

After  all  I  have  observed  on  my  journey,  and  reflecting 
seriously  on  military  matters,  I  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  a  prompt  and  effective  organisation  of  the 
gendarmerie. 

In  the  first  place,  we  want  an  active  chief,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  French 
gendarmerie,  and  then  a  short  list  of  officers  and  sub- officers, 
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who  would  ably  assist  their  chief  in  an  organisation  so  new 
and  therefore  so  difficult  for  this  country. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  by  embodying 
a  not  very  numerous  force,  which  will  occupy  the  capital,  and 
will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  progressive  organisation. 

Maximilian. 

This  letter  of  May  5,  by  which  Maximilian  gave 
the  order  to  remove  the  troops  from  the  town  of 
Morelia  and  its  environs,  proves  that  the  sovereign 
acted  of  his  own  accord,  and  that  the  marshal,  as  chief 
of  his  army,  was  not  in  an  independent  position.  It 
also  effectually  impugns  a  military  statement  emanat- 
ing from  Maximilian  at  this  time,  and  reproduced  in  a 
recent  publication,  entitled  (  The  Court  of  Rome  and 
the  Emperor  Maximilian' : — 

'  The  town  of  Morelia  is  surrounded  by  the  enemy,' 
say  these  imperial  notes ;  .  .  .  ( the  most  perilous 
point  is  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  large  towns.  .  .  . 
The  public  treasury  is  ruined ;  the  poor  country  must 
pay  the  French  troops.' 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  view  thus  taken  of  the 
country.  The  French  army,  as  well  as  the  fleet,  can 
attest  that  at  this  very  epoch  they  occupied  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  states,  and  the  principal  ports  of 
Mexico.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  yielded  up 
a  place  to  the  liberals  as  conquerors.  One  city  alone, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Guanajato,  had  been  confided 
to  the  care  of  the  Mexican  arms,  because  it  was  pro- 
tected on  all  four  sides  by  a  cordon  of  fortified  places 
under  our  charge,  which  acted  as  barriers  against  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  Oajaca 
had  just  succumbed  to  the  brilliant  siege  and  attack 
directed  by  Marshal  Bazaine  in  person. 

As  to  the  treasury  being  e  ruined  '  by  the  payment 
of  our  troops,  the  unfortunate  sovereign  had  no  right 
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to  complain  of  the  sums  which  Mexico  paid  to  France  ; 
for  when  he  placed  on  his  brows  the  crown  which  he 
had  so  imprudently  accepted,  he  voluntarily  signed 
article  10  of  the  treaty  of  Miramar,  which  stipulated 
that  the  yearly  expense  of  every  French  soldier  should 
amount  to  a  thousand  francs,  which  Mexico  would 
pay. 

But  the  truth  must  be  told.  The  imperial  notes, 
which  were  intended  for  certain  public  journals  in 
Europe,  were  often  worded  in  the  secretary's  office  in 
a  way  that,  by  giving  a  more  gloomy  view  of  matters, 
would  exercise  an  indirect  pressure  on  public  opinion 
and  on  the  French  cabinet ;  the  latter  being  too  much 
inclined  to  diminish  prematurely  its  military  force,  as 
subsequent  events  have  proved. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  military  modifications 
in  the  distribution  of  the  forces,  which  were  repeated 
time  after  time  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  were  but 
little  calculated  to  give  solidity  to  the  troops,  who 
were  amazed  at  constantly  having  to  obey  fresh  chiefs. 

Moreover,  the  mixture  of  the  Austro- Belgian  auxili- 
ary contingents  with  the  national  troops  was  a  mis- 
take ;  for  the  latter  looked  upon  them  with  mistrust, 
and  were  too  much  reminded  of  the  foreign  extraction 
of  their  sovereign;  Puebla,  too,  was  exactly  like  an 
Austrian  camp.  Maximilian  was  likewise  in  the 
wrong  in  establishing,  in  addition  to  the  ministry  of 
war,  a  military  cabinet — an  institution  he  had  de- 
rived from  his  own  country — and  also  in  decreeing 
the  formation  of  a  military  section  comprising  the 
Austro-Belgian  troops  exclusively,  and  under  direct 
management.  These  innovations  only  tended  to  weaken 
the  unity  of  command,  and  to  deprive  the  marshal — 
the  sole  commander-in-chief  in  virtue  of  article  6  of 
the  treaty  of  Miramar  (an  article  which  the  emperor 
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had  need  subsequently  to  appeal  to) — of  a  portion  of 
the  authority  so  necessary  to  rapidity  of  action  in  a 
country  so  vast  and  so  disturbed  as  Mexico  was.  At 
about  the  same  date,  Maximilian  entertained  the  happy 
idea  of  establishing  a  corps  of  gendarmerie  on  the 
French  model,  intended  to  occupy  the  capital  and  its 
environs,  and  to  be  extended  by  degrees  to  the  other 
military  divisions.  To  help  in  its  formation,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  officers  and  sub-officers  of  the  expe- 
ditionary corps,  who  did  not  delay  in  responding.  A 
French  lieutenant-colonel  received  the  command ;  but 
he  soon  had  to  give  way  to  a  Dutch  colonel,  named 
Tindal,  who  was  appointed  to  this  post  by  the  sove- 
reign's desire. 

General  de  Thun,  who  was  invested  with  the  highest 
confidence,  soon  sought  to  shake  off  the  French  di- 
rection. These  tendencies  were,  however,  inevitable, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  national  susceptibilities 
which  were  called  into  action.  It  must  be  confessed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  his  position  presented  great 
difficulties ;  for  the  Austrian  general  met  with  no  co- 
operation from  his  subordinates  in  the  ministerial  body, 
and  the  Mexican  officers  hindered  his  readiness  of  will 
by  their  natural  inertness. 

Although  Maximilian  fell  into  errors,  resulting  espe- 
cially from  his  indecision  and  his  fickleness  of  temper, 
as  well  as  from  his  ignorance  of  the  Mexican  character, 
the  impartiality  of  history  will  pronounce  that  his  im- 
prudent ambition  had  accepted  a  very  heavy  task, 
alike  momentous  both  within  and  without  the  empire ; 
and  we  are  justified  in  asking  if  anyone  else,  filling 
his  position,  would  have  proved  either  more  capable  or 
more  fortunate  ? 

Two  important  foreign  questions,  to  which  the  new 
reign  was  necessarily  the   heir,  weighed   heavily  on 
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domestic  matters  in  Mexico.  In  the  first  place,  the 
settlement  of  the  mortmain  endowments  still  remained 
in  suspense.  The  court  of  Rome  had  not  yet  consented 
to  declare  its  sentiments,  and  appeared  still  less  inclined 
to  do  so,  as  the  emperor  had  repudiated  the  clerical 
party,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown.  This  sudden 
change  of  policy  had  but  little  inclined  the  pope  to 
make  any  concessions.  For  the  Holy  See,  in  assisting 
an  Austrian  archduke  to  place  himself  on  an  old 
Spanish  throne,  had  expected  that  it  would  bring  back 
these  distant  lands  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  holders  of  the  clerical  property 
professed  that  they  were  anxious  for  a  settlement 
favourable  to  their  interests,  although,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, their  right  of  property  had  originated  in  fraud. 
They  therefore  employed  every  means  they  could  to 
hurry  the  steps  of  the  emperor  in  the  path  which 
would  lead  him  to  a  rupture  with  the  6  Saint-Pere.'  The 
organs  of  the  liberal  press,  especially  at  Puebla,  stirred 
up  with  unseasonable  violence  a  question  which  re- 
quired all  the  more  caution  as  the  papal  nuncio  was 
then  expected  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation. 

And  there  was  also  the  American  question,  which 
Was  just  as  replete  with  danger.  The  late  events  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  threatening  movements  of 
the  Juarist  general  Negrete  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  empire,  constituted  a  peril  affecting  the  security 
of  the  crown.  It  was  well  known  that  the  partisans  of 
Juarez  were  bestirring  themselves,  and  were  only 
waiting  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  in  order  to  bring  serious 
difficulties  on  Maximilian.  Through  the  intrigues  of 
Romero,  the  accredited  representative  of  the  president 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  public  enlistment-offices  had 
been  opened  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union ;  and 
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the  press  appealed  to  the  adventurers,  and  urged  them 
to  cross  the  frontier. 

Then  it  was  that  Maximilian,  in  the  hope  of  baffling 
the  filibusters,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of 
American  volunteering,  made  up  his  mind,  without 
consulting  the  French  authorities,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  support  or  at  least  the  neutrality  of  the 
cabinet  at  Washington  by  means  of  certain  secret 
measures.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  he 
despatched  M.  Arroyo  with  directions  to  attempt 
certain  overtures.  It  may  be  recollected  what  kind  of 
reception  was  reserved  for  this  mysterious  ambassador, 
who  was  politely  bowed  out  by  the  republican  cabinet. 
It  really  is  a  cause  for  astonishment  that  Maximilian, 
subject  as  he  was  to  evil  influence,  should  have  yielded 
to  such  a  temptation.  Was  not  the  status  quo,  with  its 
concealed  filibusterism,  a  hundred  times  preferable  to  a 
loss  of  influence  which  could  not  fail  to  become  public 
and  disquiet  those  who  were  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  United  States  ?  The  Emperor  of 
Mexico  had  very  quickly  forgotten  the  following 
important  document,  which  could  hardly  have  escaped 
his  examination,  the  form  as  well  as  the  matter  of  which 
were  equally  unfriendly  to  the  French  cabinet : — 

From  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris. 

Washington,  April  7,  1864. 
Sir, — I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  unanimously 
by  the  house  of  representatives,   on  the  4th  of  this  month. 
It  asserts  the  opposition  of  this  body  to  any  recognition  of  a 
monarchy  in  Mexico. 

After  all  I  have  written  you  with  so  much  candour  for  the 
information  of  France,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  this  resolution  honestly  represents  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Mexico. 

W.  H.  Seward. 
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Thus  spoke  the  Federals,  at  the  very  time  when 
Richmond  resounded  with  the  victories  of  General  Lee, 
and  when  the  Confederates  seemed  menacing  President 
Lincoln.  The  question  of  principle  was  clearly  laid 
down.  There  was  yet  time  for  them  to  have  shrunk 
from  bidding  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  gardens  of 
Miramar,  and  to  the  beloved  billows  of  the  Adriatic  ! 
Some  Aveeks  later,  when  the  imperial  family  were  sail- 
ing on  the  waters  of  the  Havannah,  in  the  direction  of 
Vera  Cruz,  they  crossed  the  track  of  a  vessel  which 
was  carrying  away  the  American  representative  re- 
called from  Mexico  by  his  government. 

From  Mr.  Reward  to  Mr.  Dayton. 

Department  of  State.  Washington,  May  21,  1864. 
We  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Corwin,  our  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Mexico,  is  now  at  Havannah,  en  route  for  the 
United  States,  where  he  returns  on  leave  of  absence. 

W.  H.  Seward. 

Notwithstanding  the  French  intervention,  Mr.  Corwin 
had  remained  in  Mexico,  and  only  went  away  on  the 
arrival  of  the  new  sovereigns.  Such  a  position  could 
give  little  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  especially  after  the 
disastrous  overthrow  of  the  Southerners.  The  simplest 
prudence  and  a  regard  for  his  own  dignity  should  have 
forbidden  any  application  by  M.  Arroyo  to  the  White 
House. 

The  French  army  had  already  done  its  utmost  to 
repulse  the  attacks  of  the  filibusters.  Colonel  Jean- 
ningros  immediately  strengthened  the  fortress  of 
Monterey,  and,  by  means  of  earthworks  thrown  up 
round  Cacleyreta,  protected  the  district  with  a  con- 
siderable force  in  case  .of  an  American  invasion  being 
attempted.  Higher  up,  General  Brincourt  watched 
the  upper  part  of  the  river   frontier   ready  for    any 
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eventuality.  Unfortunately,  General  Cortina,  who 
commanded  a  party  of  troops  ranged  en  echelon  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  was  already 
notorious  for  his  treachery,  suddenly  declared  himself 
against  the  empire,  and  endeavoured  to  deliver  up  the 
valuable  port  of  Matamoros  into  the  hands  of  Negrete, 
with  whom  he  had  agreed  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
What  blindness,  in  spite  of  repeated  warning,  could 
have  urged  Maximilian  six  months  before  to  pardon 
Cortina,  a  merely  irregular  general,  and  a  thief,  as 
cowardly  as  he  was  unruly,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
blockaded  in  Matamoros,  without  hope  of  escape,  and 
was  compelled  to  surrender  after  many  extortions? 
Then,  again,  why  should  he  have  been  promoted  on 
the  same  day  to  the  rank  of  regular  general,  and  given 
an  active  command  on  the  frontier,  and  in  the  very 
town  he  had  just  plundered  without  remorse  ?  Maxi- 
milian believed  he  was  acting  with  good  policy,  and 
that  he  would  thus  appease  the  other  non-contents. 
Negrete  immediately  attacked  Matamoros,  but  his 
contingent  was  obliged  to  be  disbanded  owing  to  the 
landing  at  Bagdad  of  our  naval  forces,  who  came  to  the 
help  of  Mejia,  who  occupied  the  place. 

The  signal  of  revolt  was  given.  The  imperial 
government  had  directed  that  the  department  of 
Tamaulipas,  so  laboriously  conquered  by  the  French 
contra-guerillas,  should  be  given  over  to  one  of  its 
brigades.  Two  months  afterwards  this  province  was 
again  entirely  lost,  and  Monterey,  the  capital  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  which  the  Mexican  authorities,  in  spite  of  all  the 
recommendations  from  our  head-quarters,  had  neglected 
to  put  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  also  succumbed 
under  the  attacks  of  the  rebel  party.  During  the 
month  of  May,  the  marshal  was  obliged  to  resume  the 
offensive  at  all  the  points  invaded,  and  to  capture  them 
afresh. 
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ALL  these  internal  commotions  might  yet  have  been 
appeased  if  the  court  of  Mexico  had  only  dared 
in  good  time  to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud,  that  is,  to  shield 
itself  from  the  filibusters  by  turning  them  into  its  sub- 
jects and  defenders.  Thus,  too,  it  would  have  thwarted 
the  manoeuvres  of  Mr.  Seward.  A  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  an  attempt  of  this  sort  had  just  presented 
itself.  At  the  end  of  May  1865,  the  Confederate 
General  Slaughter,  who  commanded  at  Brownsville,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  hearing  of  the 
disasters  of  the  Southerners,  hesitated  whether  he 
should  lay  down  his  arms,  or  whether  he  should  cross 
the  Mexican  frontier  with  his  25,000  partisans,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  ask  shelter  from  the  emperor  on  the 
condition  of  obtaining  grants  of  land  in  the  north-west 
departments.  This  invasion  of  colonists  would  have 
been  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  Mexico  ;  for  these  groups 
of  squatters,  located  like  an  advance-guard  along  the 
river  frontier,  might  one  day  have  the  effect  of  arrest- 
ing any  Yankee  invasion  from  the  side  of  Texas. 
Negotiations  were  opened  on  this  point ;  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  placing  themselves  in  a  position  to 
face  certain  threatening  contingencies.     The  sending 
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to  Matamoros  of  an  imperial  commissioner  furnished 
with  special  powers  could  not  at  this  moment  awaken 
the  jealousies  of  the  Northern  States,  which  in  their 
desire  of  conquering  the  secessionists  would  have  seen 
with  pleasure  General  Slaughter's  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, and  Lincoln  would  probably  have  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  passage  of  25,000  Confederates  into  the  neighbour- 
ing territory  as  Mexican  subjects.  The  marshal 
hastened  to  call  Maximilian's  attention  to  this  question 
of  such  deep  importance  to  the  future  of  the  monarchy. 

Mexico,  May  29,  I860. 

Sire, — The  late  events  in  the  United  States  and  General 
Negrete's  movements  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire 
make  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the  actual  state 
of  things,  as  I  understand  them,  and  to  invite  your  earnest 
attention  to  certain  contingencies,  which,  without  constituting 
any  imminent  source  of  danger,  are  still  of  deep  importance. 

It  is  now  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  agents  of  the  Juarist 
party  are  endeavouring  to  throw  upon  the  Mexican  empire  all 
the  difficulties  and  trouble  which  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  renders  inevitable. 

The  public  enlistments  which  have  been  organised  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Union,  and  the  appeals  which  the 
American  press  are  making  for  emigrants  to  Mexico,  abun- 
dantly prove  the  intrigues  of  a  party  which  holds  Mexican 
nationality  so  cheap,  and  show  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people,  whose  adventurous  spirit  is  unhappily  too 
well  known,  are  all  in  favour  of  this  party. 

Your  majesty  has  nothing  to  dread  for  the  present.  All  my 
preparations  are  ready  for  repulsing  any  bands  of  filibusters 
which  may  attempt  to  invade  the  south  of  the  empire. 

The  abortive  attempt  of  General  Negrete,  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  hope  that  he  had  of  being  supported  by  these 
armed  bands,  has  ended  in  nothing.  It  has  only  proved  that 
the  pretended  allegiance  of  certain  persons,  amongst  others, 
that  of  Cortina,  was  entirely  fictitious,  and  that  the  odious  part 
taken  by  the  latter  renders  him  for  ever  unworthy  of  your 
majesty's  clemency. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  want  of  energy  in  other  com- 
manders made  them  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them,  and,  finally,  it  has  convinced  me  that  my  orders  relating 
to  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  towns  held  by  the 
Mexican  army  have  not  been  executed. 

Monterey  has  actually  been  captured  by  means  of  its 
defenders,  because  none  of  my  recommendations  were  followed 
by  them. 

The  retreat  of  Negrete,  caused  by  the  opposition  that  he 
encountered  at  Matamoros,  and  by  the  landing  of  the  French 
troops  at  Bagdad,  plainly  shows  how  little  confidence  that 
Juarist  chief  had  in  his  soldiers,  and  authorises  the  suppositions 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  suggesting  above.  .  .  . 

The  marshal  then  enumerated  the  orders  which  he 
had  given,  recounting  to  his  majesty  in  detail  the 
movements  which  he  had  directed,  the  works  which 
were  in  hand,  and  the  marches  which  had  been  con- 
certed to  recapture  the  town  of  Monterey,  and  to 
reconquer  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  and  to  scatter  or 
blockade  the  rebels  ;  he  then  entered  on  the  question 
regarding  the  Confederates: — 

...  I  have  the  honour  of  repeating  to  your  majesty  that 
all  my  arrangements  are  made  for  meeting  the  former  con- 
tingencies. 

It  is  possible  that,  when  the  Confederate  general  Slaughter, 
who  is  in  command  at  Brownsville,  hears  of  the  disasters  of 
his  party,  and  the  capture  by  the  Federals  of  President  Jefferson 
Davis,  he  may  lay  down  his  arms,  like  the  other  Southern 
generals ;  but  it  is  also  not  improbable  that  the  proximity  of 
the  Mexican  territory  may  induce  him  to  come  across  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  take  refuge  with  his  disarmed 
corps  in  a  friendly  country. 

International  law  fully  authorises  an  asylum  being  given 
under  these  conditions  to  a  conquered  army.  After  the  pre- 
liminary disarming  of  the  Southern  force,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  form  between  Monterey  and  the  Saltillo,  on  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  in  this  district,  groups  of  colonists, 
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who  would  in  this  case  constitute  a  line  of  defence  against  tl 
irruptions  of  the  filibusters  ?  .   .  . 

The  marshal  did  not  conceal  either  the  inconvenien( 
or  the  danger  of  a  measure  of  this  sort ;  but  it  wj 
important  to  obtain  American  allies.  Amidst  the  pei 
plexing  embarrassments  which  the  universal  apathy  of 
the  Mexicans  could  not  unravel,  it  became  a  necessity 
to  act.  He  discerned  so  thoroughly  the  state  of  matters, 
and  knew  so  well  the  necessity  of  considering  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  Yankee  pride  as  .regarded  monarchy,  that 
he  went  on  to  say : — 

...  I  point  out  this  contingency  to  your  majesty  that  yon 
may  be  pleased  to  give  the  instructions  you  consider  most 
fitting  to  meet  the  events. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  that  an 
imperial  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  Matamoros,  and  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  observing  to  your  majesty  that  a  civil  com- 
missioner, provided  with  political  powers,  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  fit  to  fulfil  a  mission  in  this  quarter  than  a  military  one 
would  be,  since  General  Mejia  has  acquired  a  certain  influence 
there  in  this  respect. 

The  news  of  an  asylum  being  granted  to  General  Slaughter's 
army  might  excite  the  irritable  temper  of  the  Yankees  to  pro- 
duce fresh  and  serious  difficulties. 

I  scarcely  notice  the  contingency  of  any  desperate  resistance 
being  made  by  the  remains  of  the  Southern  forces  in  Texas ; 
the  issue  could  be  neither  doubtful  nor  delayed. 

Nevertheless,  as  every  event  must  be  provided  against,  I 
think  that  this  latter  state  of  things  would  be  most  dangerous 
for  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico.  The  American  armies 
invading  Texas  would  be  formidable  neighbours  to  the  empire, 
and  would  increase  the  necessity  for  your  majesty  having  an 
agent  at  Matamoros  on  whose  devotion  you  could  fully  rely. 

The  commander-in-chief  concluded  by  stating  that 
he  was  prepared  against  every  emergency,  but  he 
begged  the   emperor   not  to  neglect  measures  which 
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would  be  salutary  in  the  future.  For,  although  the 
French  army  were  then  masters  of  every  position,  the 
Mexican  army  would  be  called  upon  to  succeed  to  it. 
The  marshal  also  calculated  on  the  defection  of  some 
of  the  imperialists. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  placing  yourself  in  a 
complete  position  to  meet  every  contingency,  and  I  venture  to 
solicit  your  majesty  to  forgive  my  persistency  for  the  sake  of 
the  motives  which  dictate  it.  Bazaine. 

The  future  immigrants  demanded  to  be  received  as 
citizens,  on  their  accepting  all  the  legal  conditions  ; 
they  engaged  to  disband  themselves  before  their  admis- 
sion, and  their  arms  were  not  to  be  restored  to  them 
until  they  were  subsequently  needed  for  the  defence  of 
their  homes  against  the  free  Indians.  Their  secret 
agent,  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  name  for  fear  of  com- 
promising him,  repaired  to  Mexico,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  imperial  decision,  prepared  either  to  treat  for 
their  admission  into  the  empire  or  to  announce  their 
surrender  to  the  United  States.  A  kind  of  half-mea- 
sure was  proposed  by  the  cabinet  of  Mexico ;  it  was 
urged  that  the  25,000  Confederates  should  be  looked 
upon  in  the  first  place  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  parti- 
sans were  deeply  dissatisfied,  and  negotiations  were  sud- 
denly broken  off  by  the  capture  of  Jeiferson  Davis.  Now 
that  the  United  States  were  completely  triumphant, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  hoped  for  from  them, 
and  on  this  occasion,  too,  a  chance  of  success  was  lost. 

To  whichever  party  in  the  United  States  victory 
leaned,  Maximilian  was  well  aware  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  his  policy  if  he  did  not  secure  for  himself, 
without  delay,  this  Confederate  corps  ;  for  he  had  been 
informed  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of 
February,  a  conference  had  taken  place  at  Hampton 
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Roads  in  the  James  River,  between  the  rebel  pleni- 
potentiaries and  President  Lincoln.  In  this  intei 
view,  which  was  described  as  being  of  a  cordial  nature 
Stephens,  in  the  name  of  President  Jefferson  Davis, 
now  hard-pressed,  had  demanded  the  temporary  re- 
cognition of  a  Southern  Confederation,  until  a  favour- 
able time  arrived  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union. 
Waiting  this,  the  South,  in  conjunction  wdth  the  North, 
pledged  themselves  to  effect  the  triumph  of  the (  Monroe 
doctrine,' by  freeing  Mexico  from  the  French  occupation, 
and  by  wresting  Canada  from  the  English  rule.  The 
Confederates  proposed  in  this  way  to  avenge  themselves 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  secret  hopes  which  had  been 
encouraged  from  the  very  outset  of  the  contest  by  the 
cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  which  had  accorded  to  them  the 
belligerent  character,  and  had  after  all  abandoned  them. 
The  Mexican  dynasty  had  therefore  a  powerful  motive 
for  neutralising  this  hostile  movement  by  at  once 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  Slaughter's  soldiers. 
This  check  was  felt  by  our  head-quarters  authorities, 
who  had  flattered  themselves  on  the  accession  of  this 
considerable  reinforcement,  so  necessary  to  complete 
the  pacification  of  the  country  now  in  danger.  Every- 
thing was  imperilled  that  was  left  in  Mexican  hands. 
The  marshal,  in  the  meantime,  did  not  hesitate  to  point 
out  freely  to  the  emperor  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
granting  extensive  powers  of  command,  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  must  be  exercised  by  French  generals. 
He  also  apprised  him  in  writing  as  to  the  urgency  of 
the  situation.  He  begged  of  him  not  to  neglect  any 
precaution.  We  had  already  established  a  line  of 
telegraph  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico.  It  was  also 
important  that  the  north  should  be  connected  wdth  the 
capital  by  a  telegraphic  line,  which  should  reach  at 
least  as  far  as   San  Luis ;    and  in  order   that   there 
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should  be  no  delay  in  its  construction,  the  French 
officers  and  soldiers  were  directed  to  lay  it  down  as 
they  marched.  Notwithstanding  the  distance,  this 
line  was  not  long  in  getting  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
wires  and  appliances  arrived. 

In  spite  of  reverses  and  defections,  in  spite  of  the 
numberless  bothers  in  the  Austro-Belgian  army  in- 
separable from  the  contact  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
military  elements,  and  in  spite  of  palace  intrigues, 
perfect  harmony  prevailed  at  this  time  between  their 
Mexican  majesties  and  the  marshal.  Maximilian,  who 
did  justice  to  the  loyalty  and  powerful  help  rendered 
him  by  our  commander,  and  felt  that  from  the  latter 
alone  he  derived  all  his  power  either  of  constructing 
or  organising,  had  had  no  little  share  in  promoting  the 
union  of  the  marshal  with  a  Mexican  family  of  Spanisli 
origin,  powerful  more  from  its  connections  than  from 
its  property,  now  in  danger.  The  family  of  La  Peiia 
had  indeed  furnished,  both  to  the  army  and  the  magis- 
tracy, distinguished  generals  and  honoured  advocates. 
In  1833,  General  Pedrazza,  the  uncle  of  the  future 
'marechale,'  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  president 
of  the  republic,  and  her  aunt  was  chosen  as  maid-of- 
honour  by  the  Empress  Iturbide. 

Following  the  example  of  the  sultan,  who  gene- 
rously rewarded  the  Due  de  Malakoff  after  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  the  imperial  family  settled  a  rich  dowry  on 
the  marechale  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  desiring 
thus  to  manifest  their  high  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
French  army,  by  honouring  it  in  the  person  of  its 
chief.  The  imperial  letter,  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  Mexico,  and  annexed  to  the  deed  of  gift,  was  thus 
expressed : — * 

*  This  domain,  now  in  the  power  of  the  republican  authorities,  has 
been  of  no  value  to  Madame  Bazaine  ;  the  Emperor  Maximilian  generously 
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Mexico,  June  26,  186.5. 
My  dear  Marshal  Bazaine, — Desiring  to  give  a  proof  of  mj 
personal  friendship,  as  well  as  of  my  gratitude  for  the  services 
you  have  rendered  to  our  country,  we  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion  of  your  marriage,  and  confer  on  the  Marechal 
Bazaine  the  palace  of  Buena- Vista,  including  the  gardens  an' 
furniture;  with  the  condition  that,  when  you  return  to 
Europe,  or  if  from  any  other  cause  you  do  not  wish  to  retain 
the  said  palace,  the  nation  shall  again  resume  the  property  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  government  binds  itself  to  pay  to  the 
Marechale  Bazaine  as  dowry  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
piastres. — Your  most  affectionate  Maximilian. 

Castillo.     Almonte. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  weeks  after  his  solemn 
entry  into  Mexico,  Maximilian  addressed  to  his  mi- 
nister, M.  Velasquez  de  Leon,  a  remarkable  financial 
and  administrative  programme,  embracing  the  various 
branches  of  the  two  services.  This  manifesto  contains 
the  germs  of  the  sovereign's  intentions,  who  certainly 
came  to  Mexico  with  a  high-minded  sense  of  his  regene- 
rative mission.  The  taxes,  the  custom-house,  the  loans, 
the  railroads  and  telegraphic  lines,  the  public  works, 
the  postal  service,  the  unity  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  control  of  the  public  funds,  were  all  discussed  with 
great  intelligence,  and  the  formation  of  the  necessary 
commissions  was  directed.  With  regard  to  colonisation, 
the  royal  will  was  expressed  as  follows :  — s  After 
having  adopted  a  base  for  the  ordinary  taxes,  the  com- 
mission will  take  in  hand  the  sales  of  waste  lands.  The 
extent  and  the  value  of  these  lands  cannot  be  deter- 
.  mined  for  want  of  correct  information.     In  the  present 

offered,  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation,  to  pay  her  the  500,000  francs  for 
her  separate  fortune  ;  but  his  offer  was  naturally  declined  by  a  marshal 
of  France,  who  had.  already  refused  to  receive  from  the  imperial  munifi- 
cence, expressed  through  M.  Lacunza,  the  president  of  the  council,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Mexico,  and  a  rich  property  situated  in  the  Zongolica. 
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state  of  things,  the  colonisation  of  the  country  by  indus- 
trious families  cannot  yet  be  undertaken  or  encouraged. 
The  commission  will  submit  to  us  the  arrangement  and 
scheme  which  appear  best  fitted  to  collect  the  elements 
of  exact  information.' 

In  writing  these  instructions,  Maximilian  forgot  that 
under  his  sceptre  there  were  about  six  millions  of 
Indians,  a  sober  and  industrious  race,  who,  before  they 
were  reduced  to  slavery  by  a  victorious  aristocracy, 
astonished  Cortez  by  their  civilisation,  not  less  mag- 
nificent than  the  court  of  Montezuma.  The  Spanish 
conqueror  sent  to  Charles  V.  a  vessel  laden  with  the 
most  wonderful  productions  of  Mexican  art  which  had 
evaded  the  first  plundering  of  his  soldiers.  '  Their 
feather-paintings,  their  ornaments  chased  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  their  utensils,'  he  wrote  to  his  sovereign, 
'  are  marvellous.'  It  is  true  that  these  simple-minded 
people  had  hitherto  despised  the  precious  metals  as 
money,  as  they  used  in  their  barter  nothing  but  the 
small  almonds  of' the  cacao.  Robertson's  description 
of  them  from  the  manuscripts  of  Cortez  and  Herrara 
is  eloquent  enough.  '  The  improved  state  of  govern- 
ment among  the  Mexicans  is  conspicuous,  not  only  in 
points  essential  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  society, 
but  in  several  regulations  of  inferior  consequence  with 
respect  to  police.  The  institution,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  of  public  couriers,  stationed  at 
proper  intervals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  part 
of  the  empire  to  the  other,  was  a  refinement  in  police 
not  introduced  into  any  kingdom  of  Europe  at  that 
period.  The  structure  of  the  capital  city  in  a  lake, 
with  artificial  dykes,  and  causeways  of  great  length, 
which  served  as  avenues  to  it  from  different  quarters, 
erected  in  the  water,  with  no  less  ingenuity  than 
labour,    seems   to   be    an   idea    that   could   not  have 
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occurred  to  any  but  a  civilised  people.  The  sai 
observation  may  be  applied  to  the  structure  of  the 
aqueducts,  or  conduits,  by  which  they  conveyed  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  from  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  city,  along  one  of  the  causeways.  The 
appointment  of  a  number  of  persons  to  clean  the 
streets,  to  light  them  by  fires  kindled  in  different 
places,  and  to  patrol  as  watchmen  during  the  night, 
discovers  a  degree  of  attention  which  even  polished 
nations  are  late  in  acquiring.' 

We  think  that  Mexico  would  perhaps  have  been  the 
gainer  by  going  back  to  its  'iron  age.'  Be  that  as  it 
may,  did  not  the  posterity  of  these  so-called  barbarians 
deserve  a  better  fate  than  that  which  bound  them  as 
serfs  to  the  soil,  and  condemned  them  to  the  duties  of 
beasts  of  burden?  These  were  the  people  who  formed 
the  brilliant  cortege  which  welcomed  the  emperor  and 
empress  when  they  ascended  the  road  from  Orizaba  to 
Mexico  ;  they  had  exhumed  all  their  old  ornaments, 
the  relics  of  bygone  splendour,  in  order  to  do  honour 
to  the  descendant  of  Charles  V. 

Maximilian,  who  might  have  made  amends  for  the 
crime  of  his  royal  ancestor,  committed  the  error,  when 
he  dismissed  them  from  the  capital,  of  not  sending 
away  to  their  homes  as  freemen  these  victims  to  the 
conquests  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  would  have 
been  a  princely  mode  of  inaugurating  his  reign. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  1865  that, 
thinking  better  of  it,  he  issued  a  decree  which  pro- 
nounced the  emancipation  of  the  Indian  peons  as  well 
as  the  extinction  of  their  past  debts ;  debts  often  both 
usurious  and  disgraceful,  which  inflicted  bondage  on 
the  babe  yet  unborn.  This  liberal  and  humane  mea- 
sure will  ever  remain  to  the  honour  of  Maximilian — it 
ought  to  have  sufficed  to  disarm  his  judges  at  Quere- 
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taro.  Unfortunately,  the  measure  was  an  incomplete 
one ;  it  was  but  a  half-measure,  arising  out  of  the  state 
of  things  which  the  sovereign  had  caused,  desirous  of 
pleasing  the  two  extreme  parties.  By  this  decree  of 
emancipation  the  peons  were  not  rendered  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  And  yet  in  what  better  hands  than  those 
of  the  enfranchised  peons  could  the  state  have  entrusted 
'  those  waste  lands  '  spoken  of  in  the  imperial  mani- 
festo to  the  minister  Velasquez,  when  his  majesty 
regretted  that,  'for  want  of  an  accurate  estimation  of 
the  extent  and  value  of  these  lands,  they  could  not  he 
handed  over  to  industrious  families  ?  '  The  Mexican 
commission  constituted  for  more  than  a  year,  but  con- 
stituted in  vain,  had  not  been  able  to  foresee  that  it 
would  not  do  to  enfranchise  a  whole  race  of  labourers 
without  giving  them  at  the  same  time  the  requisite 
field  of  labour.  The  Mexican  government  thus  lost 
(as  it  had  already  lost  Slaughter's  25,000  soldiers,  all 
labourers  or  artisans)  some  millions  of  vigorous  colo- 
nists, possessing  to  a  high  degree  the  love  of  marriage 
and  family  ties.  They  were  forced  to  beg  their  daily 
bread,  if  the  proprietors  of  the  haciendas  did  not 
engage  them  on  their  farms.  Now,  the  hacenderos, 
being  deprived  by  this  decree  both  of  the  payment 
of  their  claims  and  of  the  strong  arms  of  their  peons, 
were  discontented,  and  refused  to  employ  the  services 
of  those  Indians  who  wished  to  profit  by  their  legal 
liberation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  old  condition  of 
bondage  for  the  peon  fatally  revived ;  in  the  fear  of 
seeing  his  family  perish  of  hunger,  he,  of  his  own 
accord,  resumed  his  chain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  had  become  the  per- 
sonal enemies  of  the  crown ;  they,  too,  countenanced  the 
discontent  of  the  hacenderos,  being  anxious  to  recover 
their  evil  influence  over  the  peons,  whose  emancipation 
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would  tend  to  diminish  their  fanaticism  and  pious 
offerings.  The  clerical  party,  however,  did  not  seel 
to  hide  their  hostile  feelings,  which  had  only  increasec 
since  the  coronation  of  Maximilian,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  bias  towards  the  liberal  party.  The  uncon- 
cealed expression  of  it  broke  forth  in  the  following 
letter  from  Mgr.  La  Bastida,  Archbishop  of  Mexico. 
This  historical  document  seems  to  us  too  important  not 
to  be  recorded  here  for  the  exoneration  of  Maximilian, 
whose  intentions  were  calumniated  so  early  as  foui 
months  after  the  sceptre  was  offered  to  him  at  Miramar. 
A  clandestine  pamphlet,  characterising  the  generals 
who.  were  conducting  the  intervention  as  the  most  in- 
veterate enemies  of  religion  and  order,  had  been  circu- 
lated in  Mexico,  and  had  been  seized  by  the  police. 
The  military  commandant  of  the  place  protested  thai 
the  prelates  had  always  been  treated  with  the  utmosl 
respect  and  veneration,  and  denounced  these  manoeuvre 
to  the  archbishop,  who  replied  : — 

Mgr.  La  Bastida  to  General  Baron  Neigre. 

...  It  is  a  proved  fact  that  we  have  all  protested  again:- 
those  two  individuals*  who  have  'pretended  to  be  a  government, 
and  that  we  have  declared  categorically,  that  the  Church  has 
now  to  put  up  with  the  same  attacks  against  its  immunitie 
and  rights  as  those  which  it  suffered  from  during  Juarez' 
government ;  and  that  it  has  never  been  persecuted  wit 
greater  animosity.  Pelagio  Antonio, 

Archbishop  of  Mexico. 

This  violent  language   augured  but  badly  for  th( 
future.      Thus  beset   both    in   the   great   centres   of 
action  as  well  as  in  the  haciendas,  how  could  the  chief 

*  General  Almonte  and  General  Salas,  who  composed  the  regency, 
from  which  General  Bazaine  had  been  compelled  (before  the  arrival  of 
the  emperor)  to  remove  the  archbishop,  on  account  of  his  intrigues  and 
systematic  hostility. 
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of  the  state  have  any  hope  of  appeasing  the  conflicting 
passions  ?  All  his  most  pregnant  ideas  which  existed 
in  germ  in  the  imperial  programme  became  abortive 
for  want  of  agents  capable  of  developing  them  honestly; 
and  this  was  the  case,  in  spite  of  the  unceasing  co- 
operation of  the  French  functionaries,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, the  court  of  Mexico  did  not  fail  to  give  due 
credit.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  head-quarters 
authorities,  in  November  1864,  boldly  called  attention 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  directors  of  the  public 
haciendas,  with  respect  to  the  financial  staff  which  was 
summoned  from  Europe  to  assist  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. At  the  end  of  July  1865,  a  fresh  pressing  note 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  himself,  attesting  that 
the  public  haciendas  had  only  recognised  in  the  French 
agents  most  insignificant  powers,  which  would  not 
permit  them  to  exercise  any  useful  control  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  public  monies,  and  the  employment  of  the 
same  by  the  local  administrations ;  the  latter  opposing 
the  same  resistance  to  any  foreign  interference  as  that 
which  M.  Langlois,  the  successor  to  M.  Corta,  met 
with  in  the  capital.  This  state  councillor  had  been  sent 
from  France  at  Maximilian's  request,  to  clean  out  the 
'  Augean  stables,'  in  which  the  customs'  duties  and  the 
taxes  were  plundered  even  by  the  principal  servants  of 
the  crown.  The  same  watchword  prevailed  everywhere 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Mexican  administration. 

Another  pretext  for  disturbance  did  not  a  little  con 
tribute  to  retard  the  success  of  the  expeditionary  corps, 
the  members  of  which  vied  with  one  another  in  activity, 
without  taking  account  either  of  losses  or  fatigue,  and 
without  allowing  themselves  to  be  rebuffed  by  any 
kind  of  obstacle.  The  reorganisation  of  a  nation  can 
only  be  effected  by  hard  labour,  and  a  thousand  local 
and  individual  sacrifices.      The  territorial  alterations, 
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which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  creation  of 
great  military  commands,  had  deeply  wounded  the 
spirit  of  routine  in  the  large  landed  proprietors,  and 
had  interfered  with  the  habits  of  the  clerical  party,  by 
displacing  their  centres  of  action.  A  portion  of  the 
malcontent  hacenderos,  without  venturing  to  declare 
openly  against  the  empire,  afforded  help  to  the  re- 
bellion, and  rendered  hospitality  and  paid  money  to 
the  guerillas  ;  they  remounted  their  cavalry,  and  took 
care  of  their  wounded  or  tired  horses,  which  were 
again  claimed  by  the  guerillas  when  they  were  fit  for 
service. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  (1865),  the  French  fleet 
and  army  had  exerted  themselves  so  vigorously  from 
the  Grulf  to  the  Pacific  that  a  force  of  less  than  29,000 
combatants  had  managed  to  visit  and  to  encourage 
every  port  and  all  the  state  capitals  except  those  of 
Guerrero  and  Chiapas.  We  have  already  proved  that 
this  scattering  of  the  military  forces,  although  it  was 
advised  by  Maximilian  and  the  empress,  was  a  serious 
imprudence,  and  was  likely  to  create  dangers  for  the 
future.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  made 
gradual  extensions  of  a  peaceful  rule  as  resources 
allowed,  encouraging  every  interest,  and  enlarging  bit 
by  bit  a  solidly  constructed  circle,  than,  as  was  the 
case,  to  spread  out  at  the  first  onset  over  vast  solitudes 
thinly  sprinkled  with  small  centres  of  population ;  for 
it  might  easily  be  foreseen  that  ere  long  it  would  be 
necessary  to  abandon  them,  giving  rise  to  all  the 
horrors  of  war  which  always  accompany  a  retreat. 
Nevertheless,  our  columns,  crossing  the  prairies,  had 
invaded  the  capital  of  Chihuahua,  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  the  news  was 
spread  in  the  empire  that  Juarez  had  deserted  the 
Mexican  soil.     The  fugitive  had  fled  from  Chihuahua 
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to  Paso  del  Norte,  a  little  town,  the  houses  of  which 
stand  in  a  line  along  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  A 
hundred  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  the 
United  States  territory  begins.  It  may  be  easily 
understood  that,  in  a  position  like  this,  President 
Juarez  (whose  capture,  however,  would  in  no  way 
have  modified  the  resistance  of  the  liberals)  felt  him- 
self entirely  safe  from  our  troops.  If  a  horseman  came 
in  sight,  he  had  only  to  cross  the  river,  and  afterwards 
return  when  the  danger  had  disappeared.  Thus,  for 
nearly  eighteen  months,  Juarez  lived  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  the  full  understanding  of  the  Washington 
cabinet.  Was  it  possible  to  guard  the  whole  course 
of  a  river  running  down  from  this  point  to  the  Gulf, 
so  as  to  prevent  his  admission  into  their  territory  ? 
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CHAPTEK    VII. 

Fatal  Decree  of  October  3  —  Its  real  Bearing—  Empress  Charlotte'! 
Letter — Decay  of  Mexican  Resources — Inaction  of  Mexican  Officials 
and  consequent  Disasters — Extent  of  French  Occupation — Statement 
of  the  National  Army. 

NOW  comes  on  to  the  stage  the  famous  decree  of 
October  3,  1865,  which  has  cost  so  many  tears. 
It  is  deeply  important  to  establish  its  real  origin,  as 
well  as  its  exact  import.  We  must,  first  of  all,  say 
that  there  is  cause  for  painful  surprise  that  the  minis- 
ters who  countersigned  this  decree,  and  subsequently 
abandoned  Maximilian  in  order  to  take  refuge  in 
France,  have  not  as  yet  raised  their  voice  to  defend 
the  memory  of  the  sovereign  who  himself  conceived 
and  signed  this  fatal  bando ;  for  in  full  council,  and 
from  the  very  lips  of  the  emperor,  they  had  learnt  the 
truth. 

As  soon  as  the  news  that  Juarez  had  crossed  the 
frontier  at  Paso  del  Norte  reached  Mexico,  there  was 
great  joy  at  the  palace.  The  army  then  held  all  the 
strong  positions.  The  disappearance  of  the  republican 
chief  afforded  a  hope  of  an  abatement  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  liberal  party,  now  driven 
into  a  corner  and  left  without  a  head.  Maximilian, 
who  believed  that  he  was  the  bond  fide  choice  of  a 
people  wearied  out  with  disorder  and  turmoil,  felt  a 
pride  in  his  regenerating  character,  and  flattered  himself 
that  the  Juarists  were  completely  overthrown,  and  that 
by  paying  honour  to  the  vanquished  party,  he  should 
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deal  a  decisive  blow  against  the  rebellion,  which  would 
henceforth  be  countenanced  by  none  but  bands  of 
brigands.  He  then  brought  before  his  council  the 
project  of  offering  Juarez  the  presidency  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  his  own  sincere  desire  of  rallying  round  him 
all  the  illustrious  men  in  the  country. 

As  a  means  of  opening  negotiations,  he  drew  up  the 
decree  of  October  3.  At  the  beginning  of  this  decree, 
he  laid  it  down  that  the  republican  cause  had  lost  its 
last  support,  and  the  preambles  were  a  homage  paid  to 
the  character  of  Juarez.  As  to  the  decree  itself,  it 
certainly  was  only  directed,  in  the  intention  of  the 
emperor,  against  those  persons  whose  only  aim  was  to 
shelter  their  brigandage  under  the  republican  flag. 
This  fatal  decree,  the  original  minutes  of  which  may 
be  consulted,  was  written  entirely  by  Maximilian's  own 
hand,  although  he  had  a  secretary  at  his  side.  All  the 
ministers  who  countenanced  the  idea  affixed  their 
signatures  to  it.  The  marshal  alone  did  not  sign  it. 
Before  investing  it  with  any  official  character,  Maxi- 
milian thought  it  right  to  consult  the  marshal.  The 
answer  returned  from  our  head-quarters  was  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  preamble  so  flattering  to  the  presi- 
dent (who  was  opposed  by  France  as  an  enemy) 
appeared  to  be  directed  against  the  intervention  ;  also, 
that,  apart  from  this  painful  interpretation,  the  decree 
itself  was  useless,  as  courts-martial  were  acting  which 
had  the  guarantee  of  the  cognisance  of  the  French 
officers ;  besides,  that  it  was  impolitic,  because  it  ren- 
dered Mexicans  amenable  to  Mexicans,  and  that  all 
the  odium  in  it  would  fall  upon  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  whose  most  precious  attribute  was  the  right 
of  mercy  and  pardon.  The  emperor,  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  his  five  ministers,  persisted  in  his 
original  idea — that  of  attaching  Juarez  by  tins  public 
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declaration  emanating  from  the  throne, — and  took  no 
notice  of  the  above  remonstrance.  At  the  last  moment, 
the  commander-in-chief,  whose  duty  it  was  as  head  of 
the  two  armies  to  execute  the  decree,  asked  and  ob- 
tained the  addition  of  an  article  fining  any  hacenderos 
convicted  of  having  taken  care  of  and  concealed  the 
arms  and  horses  of  the  rebels. 

This  decree  of  October  3,  which  was  about  to  re- 
kindle the  civil  war  by  gratifying  private  malice,  was 
the  suicide  of  the  monarchy,  led  away,  as  it  was,  by 
chivalrous  illusions  and  by  the  traditions  of  civilised 
countries.  Juarez,  who  had  never  abdicated  his  rights, 
repulsed  any  overture  of  reconciliation,  and  the  ostra- 
cism directed  against  the  'outlawed  republicans'  caused 
a  great  sensation  in  the  United  States,  where  it  stirred 
up  anger  against  a  prince  and  princess  who  were,  in 
fact,  generous  to  an  extreme.  For,  many  a  time,  out- 
bursts of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  family, 
whose  good  faith  it  was  easy  to  beguile,  had  injuriously 
curbed  the  justice  of  our  courts-martial.  Such  is  the 
history  of  this  fatal  day's  work,  which  must  no  longer 
continue  to  be  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  noble 
victim  of  Queretaro. 

There  was  a  moment,  at  the  birth-time  of  the  empire, 
when  a  part  of  the  population,  as  much  from  weariness 
of  disorder  as  from  spontaneous  sympathy  for  the  new 
sovereigns,  was  inclined  to  make  an  earnest  trial  of  a 
monarchy.  This  precious  moment  vanished  away,  ere 
the  crown,  for  want  of  an  initiative  spirit,  knew  how 
to  profit  by  it.  The  following  letter,  written  by  the 
Empress  Charlotte,  an  intelligent  and  large-hearted 
princess,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  direction 
both  of  political  and  military  affairs,  shows  clearly  that 
too  little  value  was  set  upon  the  Indian  element,  and 
also  manifests  the  decided  feeling  of  the  crown  not  to 
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allow  the  Mexican  treasury  to  be  ruined,  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  French  finances  would  provide  for 
everything.  This  letter  proves  also  that  palace  in- 
trigues, hostile  to  the  French  officers,  had  been  fer- 
menting round  the  throne  since  the  beginning  of  the 
monarchy. 

Mexico,  September  16,  1864. 

General, — My  opinion  is  asked  on  the  subject  of  the  enclosed 
letter,  but,  as  it  has  to  do  with  generals,  I  want  in  the  first 
place  to  know  your  opinion.  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  is 
nothing  but  an  intrigue  which  proves  the  very  contrary  of 
that  which  is  sought  to  be  shown. 

Be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  requisite  information,  and 
send  me  the  paper  after  you  have  read  it,  for  M.  Velasquez 
wishes  me  to  give  him  an  answer  to-morrow. 

It  will  fall  upon  you  to  deal  with  various  questions  with 
which  we  are  occupied  in  the  council.  The  most  important 
is  the  pacification  of  the  Sierra.  The  prefect  of  Talancingo 
has  some  ideas  about  it  which  are  not  bad.  It  seems  to  me 
that  by  sending  some  detachments  to  a  fixed  post,  and  some 
others  to  make  expeditions,  good  results  will  be  produced. 
Only  in  this  case,  I  would  ask  you  to  give  me  notice,  so  that 
the  civil  authorities  may  arrange  measures  to  co-operate  with 
yours  in  helping  on  the  undertaking. 

If  it  were  possible  to  arrange  beforehand  certain  movements, 
keeping  them  in  the  meantime  as  secret  as  possible,  I  think  it 
would  produce  great  results,  and  the  passage  of  the  troops 
might  be  followed  by  some  kind  of  organisation. 

As  for  the  Indians  who  are  desirous  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Plateados,  you  must  tell  me  if  you  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  them  with  arms.  This  sort  of  thing 
begins  to  get  too  frequent,  and  as  for  money,  tbe  government 
have  resolved  not  to  give  any  to  anyone. — Believe,  general, 
&c,  Charlotte. 

I  hope  that  you  know  all  about  the  army  for  the  16th,  and 
also  that  it  will  be  reviewed  as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  palace, 
and  before  the  reception  of  the  authorities.  You  did  not  give 
me  any  memorandum  as  to  it  on  Sunday. 
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In  two  months  the  reorganisation  of  the  Mexican 
army,  laboriously  carried  out  by  the  French  autho- 
rities, was  again  endangered  by  the  government  itself. 
As  to  the  political  and  departmental  management,  it 
appeared  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  ministerial  delays, 
extending  even  to  personal  questions  and  the  forward- 
ing of  orders,  had  allowed  even  the  best-disposed  dis- 
tricts to  fall  back  into  their  original  apathy.  The 
difficulty  was  to  choose  men  who  were  capable  of  in- 
spiring confidence.  No  stimulus  seemed  to  excite 
them,  and  patriotism  had  not  yet  woke  up.  No  one 
among  the  imperial  party  gave  any  thought  to  save 
the  commonwealth  in  spite  of  the  noble  example  of 
personal  self-denial,  set  by  the  imperial  family.  Wher- 
ever the  French  were  numerous,  they  came  in  contact 
with  authorities  who  were  either  unfavourably  disposed 
or  unprovided  with  proper  instructions.  In  a  word,  all 
the  trouble  fell  on  our  officers,  who  found  themselves 
compelled,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  gradually 
make  preparations  against  every  contingency.  Dis- 
gusted also  at  seeing  functionaries  slumbering  in  dis- 
graceful carelessness,  or  discrediting  and  discouraging 
publicly  those  of  their  countrymen,  who  still  clung  to 
the  empire  as  a  means  of  safety,  our  officers  ended  by 
taking  in  hand  the  most  trifling  business  in  the  various 
localities  where  they  were  carrying  on  their  military 
duties.  The  fear  was  lest  everything  should  drift 
away  down  the  flood  of  insurrection  which  had  taken 
its  source  from  the  American  frontier,  and  was  now 
rolling  down  from  north  to  south. 

It  will  not  do  to  impute  to  Maximilian  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  the  decay  through  which  the  empire  was 
about  to  succumb  ;  money,  the  sinews  of  war,  was 
already  deficient.  As  the  French  government  had 
resolved,  at  the  cost  of  enormous  sacrifices,  opposed  by 
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public  opinion,  to  found  a  firm  dynasty  in  Mexico,  was 
it  not  wrong  in  having  paid  to  its  ally  only  forty  mil- 
lions out  of  two  enormous  loans — loans  by  which  it  had 
realised,  through  its  own  receivers-general,  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  millions  lent  by  imprudent  subscribers 
who  had  been  allured  and  then  deceived  ?  Was  it  not 
from  the  very  outset  a  mere  ushering  into  the  world  a 
still-born  kingdom  ?  Our  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
was  kept  too  well  informed,  by  the  reports  emanating 
from  our  head-quarters,  to  be  able  to  deceive  himself 
as  to  the  real  situation  of  Mexico.  Yet,  with  a  policy 
full  of  inconsistency,  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries 
allowed  its  work  to  crumble  away  from  the  first  be- 
ginning, by  refusing  to  it  the  resources  which  were 
indispensable.  At  the  end  of  1865,  the  Mexican 
treasury  was  getting  very  low,  and  the  bad  financial 
administration  stimulated  an  increase  of  the  deficit, 
which,  however,  could  never  have  been  made  up  by 
the  strictest  control ;  for  the  receipts,  even  if  they  had 
been  regularly  collected,  would  not  have  exceeded 
ninety  millions  of  francs,  whilst,  without  noticing  the 
sinking  fund,  the  expenses  swallowed  up  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  at  least.  Never,  however,  was  the 
want  of  money  more  stringently  manifested. 

Certain  military  positions  On  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  were  no  longer  tenable.  Among  other  places, 
the  climate  of  Acapulco  had  exercised  so  deadly  an 
influence  on  the  French  force  who  defended  this  port 
that  the  commandant,  D'Assas,  was  compelled  to  pro- 
pose the  formation  of  a  battalion  recruited  on  the  coast 
of  Tehuantepec  among  the  natives,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  tropical  sky.  Further  away,  Parras 
justly  demanded  reinforcements  ;  for  this  industrious 
place  had  given  an  example,  alas  too  rare,  of  energy 
and  self-sacrifice  which,  if  it  had  been  generally  fol- 
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lowed,  would  have  saved  the  empire.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  town  had  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  to  the 
amount  of  about  eighteen  thousand  piastres,  to  raise  a 
troop  of  400  men  ;  and  this  was  done  at  the  instigation 
of  an  energetic  prefect.  They  now  found  themselves 
at  the  end  of  their  resources,  and  their  soldiers  were 
consequently  disbanded,  leaving  the  inhabitants  ex- 
posed to  the  reprisals  of  the  liberals.  The  minister  of 
war,  not  being  well  informed,  questioned  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  disquieting  news  which  had  reached  the 
emperor.  The  evidence  was,  however,  too  strong  when 
the  cries  of  distress  sent  up  from  this  part  of  the  terri- 
tory made  their  way  to  Mexico. 

The  marshal,  seeing  the  full  necessity  of  protecting 
these  towns  on  the  Pacific,  as  important  places  both  in 
a  military  and  commercial  point  of  view,  ordered  our 
fleet  (whose  devotion  was  put  to  a  cruel  test  in  these 
dangerous  waters)  to  provision  Manzanillo,  so  that  our 
men-of-war  might  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  their 
voyages  along  the  coast  from  Manzanillo  to  Acapulco, 
to  bring  food,  meat,  and  medicines  to  the  garrison.  As 
to  Parras,  the  head-quarters  authorities,  being  desirous 
of  relieving  the  population,  caused  four  free  companies 
to  be  raised,  and  consented  that  their  pay  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  French  treasury,  as  an  advance. 
No  opportunity  was  lost  of  helping  any  of  the  energetic 
inhabitants.  But  there  was  a  just  limit  which  our 
commander-in-chief  was  not  entitled  to  pass.  For, 
unless  he  betrayed  his  duties  as  a  Frenchman,  he  was 
obliged  to  regard  the  safety  of  his  soldiers  as  well  as 
the  wishes  of  the  imperial  family.  Now,  article  2 
of  the  treaty  ofMiramar,  which  Maximilian  had  signed 
in  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  stipulated  that,  after  the 
throne  had  been  taken  possession  of,  ( our  expedi- 
tionary corps  should  be  reduced  to  an  effectif  of  25,000 
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combatants,  including  the  foreign  legion.'  Moreover, 
this  number  was  to  be  still  further  reduced  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Mexican  troops  became  organised. 

In  contradiction  to  this  double  clause,  the  French 
army  had  always  been  above  the  number  of  28,000 
men,  notwithstanding  the  return  to  Europe  of  the 
brigade  of  General  Lheriller.  Besides,  this  brigade, 
which  only  consisted  of  about  4,000  fighting  men,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Austrian  legion,  8,000  bayonets 
strong ;  the  forces  were  thus  increased,  instead  of  being 
diminished.  But  yet  the  marshal  could  not,  even 
with  this  force,  occupy  effectively  an  extent  of  about 
eighteen  hundred  leagues,  and  thus  abandon  weak 
French  detachments  to  all  the  hazards  of  desertion  and 
want.  These,  however,  were  the  tactics  to  which  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  was  inclined,  whose  tendencies  to 
scattering  the  military  forces  did  not  cease  to  show 
themselves ;  to  have  yielded  to  them  would  have  been 
to  overlook  the  share  of  responsibility  which  would  fall 
on  our  head-quarters  in  case  of  any  check. 

The  city  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Lower  California, 
is  situated  about  500  leagues  from  Mexico,  and  any 
communication  with  this  distant  point  presented  very 
great  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  it  was  occupied  in 
1865  by  the  interventionary  forces,  who  only  left  after 
they  had  assisted  in  the  political  and  military  organisa- 
tion of  the  country.  This  city,  after  the  departure  of 
our  forces,  again  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Juarists. 
When  Maximilian  heard  the  news,  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  commander-in-chief: — 

Mexico,  December  17,  1865. 
Marshal, — I  have  just  learned  that  a  counter-revolution  has 
broken  out  at  La  Paz,  and  that  the  imperial  authorities  have 
been  obliged  to  leave.     This  revolt  has  been  effected  by  about 
a  hundred  men. 
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Although  the  political  importance  of  Lower  California  may- 
be inconsiderable,  this  counter-revolution  will  produce  the 
very  worst  effect  on  public  opinion  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  by  giving  rise  to  the  idea  that,  so  far  from 
pacifying  the  country,  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  losing  territory. 

I  therefore  desire  to  know  if  it  will  not  be  possible  to  send 
to  La  Paz  a  French  company  whose  presence  in  the  port  will 
suffice  to  re-establish  order  and  preserve  this  province  to  the 
empire. — Your  very  affectionate 

Maximilian. 

How  could  we  leave  an  isolated  company,  at  such 
a  great  distance  from  the  centre  of  action,  at  a  time 
when  the  French  were  already  occupying  Acapulco, 
Guaymas,  and  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific,  and  Mata- 
moros,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Alvarado,  Sisal,  and  Cam- 
peachy  on  the  Gulf,  all  dangerous  and  unhealthy  posts, 
where  even  the  Mexican  troops  did  not  stay  for  long  ? 
It  must  be  understood  also  that,  although  financial 
resources  began  to  diminish  to  an  extent  which  caused 
anxiety,  the  Mexican  minister  of  war  could  not  plead 
as  an  excuse  for  the  insurrectionary  movements,  which 
were  now  assuming  a  decided  shape,  that  he  wTas  in 
want  of  soldiers  to  oppose  to  the  rebels  ;  the  fact  was 
that  he  either  left  the  troops  unemployed  or  did  not 
know  how  to  employ  them  effectively.  Tranquillity 
was  insured  in  every  place  which  saw  the  gleam  of  the 
French  bayonet.  A  glance  at  the  official  and  vera- 
cious list  of  the  forces  which  the  empire  had  at  its 
disposal  at  this  time — critical  by  the  curtailment  of 
our  expeditionary  corps — will  suffice  to  prove  their 
adequacy. 

On  December  31,  1865,  the  Mexican  army 
reckoned  in  its  ranks — without  mentioning  a  con- 
siderable and  well-furnished  body  of  artillery — of  the 
national  troops  (including  regulars  and  the  temporary 
and  municipal  troops),  35,650  foot  soldiers,  horsemen, 
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and  artillerymen,  with  11,073  horses.  Of  foreign 
troops — Belgians,  1,324;  Austrians,  6,545,  with  1,409 
horses.  This  makes  12,482  horses,  and  an  effective 
military  force  of  43,520  men. 

A  force  like  the  above,  assisted  by  the  French,  was 
capable,  as  we  have  seen,  of  ensuring  the  triumph  of 
the  empire  if  only  its  managers  had  remained  on  good 
terms  with  one  another  and  full  of  energy.  Bat,  to 
use  the  just  language  of  the  minister  of  state — eGod 
had  not  ordained  /£.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Disasters  in  the  Empire — Dissensions  between  the  Foreign  Contingents 
and  Mexican  Troops  —  The  Empress  Charlotte's  Opinion  of  the 
French  Army  —  Difficulty  in  paying  the  Troops,  and  consequent 
Desertions — Maximilian's  Project  to  subdue  Yucatan — 'Its  Impolicy — 
The  two  Chances  for  the  Empire — Poverty  of  the  Mexican  Troops — 
Pecuniary  Help  rendered  by  Marshal  Bazaine — M.  de  Lacunza's 
Moving  Appeal  to  Marshal  Bazaine — Meeting  at  the  Imperial  Palace 
— Maximilian  speaks  out — Yankee  Intrigues — American  Dictation  to 
France — Mr.  Seward's  Note — Maximilian  secretly  sacrificed. 

WE  are  now  entering  upon  the  period  of  those 
disastrous  events  which  gradually  crushed  down 
the  Mexican  empire.  A  just  idea  may,  we  hope,  have 
been  formed  as  to  the  errors  which  caused  them.  The 
following  pages,  describing  step  by  step  the  long  agony 
of  an  empire,  will  surprise  by  the  recital  of  sudden 
events,  of  solemn  promises  trodden  under  foot,  of 
strange  and  unexpected  political  changes,  through 
which  the  policy  of  the  French  and  Mexican  courts 
(soon  to  be  at  variance)  will  finally  shatter  itself  to 
pieces  against  the  arrogant  threats  of  the  United  States. 
The  year  1866  began  under  sad  auspices.  In  the 
early  part  of  January,  disaffection  began  to  show  itself 
on  all  sides  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  The 
breath  of  rebellion  had  passed  over  all  the  high  pla- 
teaus. Bands  of  guerilleros  were  devastating  Tamau- 
lipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Zacatecas,  the  states  bordering 
on  the  Union.  Pachuca  had  risen  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  capital,  and  Michoacan  had  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt.  'Long  live  the  Northern  Intervention!' — this 
was  the   insurgents'  rallying   cry;    they   claimed  the 
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assistance  of  the  great  republic,  in  order  to  drive  the 
allies  of  that  republic  into  the  sea.  The  title  of  ally 
applied  to  the  Austrians  and  Belgians  as  well  as  to 
the  French.  These  foreign  contingents  were  not  only- 
detested  by  the  malcontents,  but  had  also  sown  dis- 
union round  the  throne.  Serious  disagreements  had 
sprung  up  between  them  and  the  Mexicans,  who  re- 
fused to  obey  the  European  officers.  Art.  5  of  the 
treaty  of  Miramar  had,  in  fact,  stipulated  '  that  in 
case  of  expeditions  with  French  and  Mexican  troops 
combined,  the  chief  command  of  these  troops  shall  belong 
to  the  French  generaV  But  the  Belgians  and  Austrians 
had  only  been  summoned  to  Mexico  as  troops  in  the 
pay  of  the  Mexican  treasury,  and  were  consequently 
subject  to  the  military  institutions  of  the  country  they 
were  about  to  serve,  thus  losing  all  character  of  dis- 
tinctive nationality.  In  case,  therefore,  of  any  com- 
bination of  troops,  the  Mexican  officers  were  justified 
in  only  accepting  orders  from  Austrians  or  Belgians  of 
a  rank  superior  to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Belgians  complained  of  having  been  deceived,  and 
asserted  that  they  had  only  come  as  armed  colonists 
intended  to  cultivate  and  to  defend  the  land,  but  not 
to  act  as  regular  soldiers  ;  this  misunderstanding  had 
already  promoted  desertions  from  their  ranks.  These 
northerners,  whatever  might  be  their  military  qualities, 
were  not  adapted  for  a  climate  such  as  this,  and  their 
powers  of  action  suffered  from  their  temperament  not 
being  fit  for  a  partisan  war.  Besides,  the  employment 
of  mercenaries  is  always  dangerous  and  impolitic.  The 
following  remark  of  the  Empress  Charlotte  well  de- 
scribes the  state  of  things  : — '  The  Austrians  and  Bel- 
gians are  all  very  well  in  quiet  times;  but  when  a 
storm  comes,  there  is  nothing  like  the  red  trowsers.' 
The  unfortunate  princess  rendered  a  just  homage  to 
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the  French  blood,  to  which  she  was  akin  through  the 
Orleans  family. 

We  must  add  that  Maximilian  received  numerous 
complaints  from  his  generals,  asserting  that  their  con- 
tingents were  without  horses  and  arms.  Mejia  stated 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  soldiers  to  their  duty 
who  received  no  pay.  The  minister  of  war  had  in- 
formed the  emperor  (whose  displeasure  was  great)  that 
he  had  begged  the  French  head-quarters  to  escort  with 
one  of  their  battalions  the  conducta  from  Monterey, 
intended  to  carry  the  means  of  payment  for  Mejia's 
division  at  Matamoros,  and  that  the  marshal  had  not 
thought  fit  to  afford  his  co-operation.  This  accusation 
against  the  French  commander,  who  was  unceasing  in 
his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  service,  called  forth 
genuine  surprise.  Maximilian  was,  however,  able  to 
convince  himself  that  the  matter  in  question  had  not 
been  an  escort  for  money  intended  for  the  Mexicans, 
but  only  as  to  a  commercial  convoy,  the  sending  off 
of  which  had  been  delayed  by  military  exigencies. 
Besides,  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  constantly  sailing 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Matamoros,  offered  every 
facility  for  maritime  transport  in  less  than  sixty  hours, 
whilst  the  journey  by  land  would  require  some  weeks, 
and  a  uselessly  dangerous  array  of  forces ;  the  roads 
leading  to  Tamaulipas  from  Queretaro,  San  Luis,  and 
Monterey,  being  infested  by  the  guerillas  commanded 
by  Cortina  and  Carbajal,  and  helped  by  bands  of 
Americans. 

In  situations  where  the  French  troops  protected  the 
northern  frontier,  the  Americans  still  hesitated  to 
violate  the  Mexican  territory  ;  but  this  state  of  things 
was  a  very  awkward  one,  and  any  aggressive  demon- 
stration by  our  battalions  on  the  Rio  Grande  or  the 
Rio  Bravo  might  have  brought  on  an  immediate  con- 
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flict  with  the  United  States,  which  by  the  formal  in- 
structions of  our  government  we  were  to  avoid.  Be- 
sides, the  scattered  state  of  the  expeditionary  force 
had  not  permitted  any  movement  of  this  sort  so  far 
from  the  centre  of  Mexico.  It  was  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the  depart- 
ments close  to  the  capital,  and  our  commander  had  to 
hurry  off  reinforcements  to  pacify  Michoacan. 

These  sad  events  tore  down  the  veil  by  which,  up  to 
this  time,  the  ministers  had  flattered  themselves  that 
they  could  hide  the  truth  from  Maximilian,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  given  by  the  marshal. 

Some  days  before,  the  commander-in-chief  had  been 
forced  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  emperor  to  the 
frequent  military  pronunciamientos,  which  bid  fair  to 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  army. 

They  are  facts  which  your  majesty  can  explain  [said  he, 
stigmatising  these  desertions]  since  you  are  aware  that  a  large 
number  of  the  authorities  have  betrayed  the  government,  and 
that  the  gardes  rurales  have  been  organised  in  such  a  way 
that  it  really  appears  as  if  they  had  been  constituted  with  the 
sole  idea  of  furnishing  resources  to  the  rebels. 

.  .  .  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  perfidious  agents, 
and  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the  troops  in  preference  to  the 
other  civil  service  expenditure,  which  can  wait. 

The  embellishment  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
imperial  palace  at  Chapultepec  absorbed  considerable 
sums,  although  the  financial  position  of  the  country 
should  have  claimed  this  money  for  more  practical 
purposes.  Nevertheless,  at  the  note  of  alarm  proceed- 
ing from  our  head-quarters,  Maximilian  trembled. 

He  had  just  felt  the  first  shocks  which  were  agitat- 
ing his  throne,  and  on  January  6,  1866,  he  wrote  the 
following  lines,  which  well  depict  the  state  of  his  mind, 
and  the  commencement  of  his  sufferings  :  — *  I  know  that 
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I  have  accepted  a  singularly  difficult  task,  but  my 
courage  is  equal  to  supporting  the  burden,  and  I  will 
go  on  to  the  end.'  What  a  painful  contrast  to  the 
calmness  of  the  following  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the 
marshal  only  five  weeks  before  : — 

Mexico,  December  2,  1865. 
My  dear  Marshal, — The  time  has  now  arrived  both  to  govern 
and  to  act.     I  have  reckoned  on  your  help  to  give  me  some 
minutes  as  to  the  prefects,  the  imperial  commissioners,  and  the 
Mexican  generals.  Maximilian. 

What !  had  a  reign  of  eighteen  months  been  com- 
pletely wasted  ?  The  necessity  of  action  had  not  made 
itself  felt  until  now.  The  imperial  correspondence 
is  full  of  these  strange  contradictions.  Whilst  the 
departments  were  rising  in  revolt,  and  the  want  of 
troops  was  showing  itself  by  great  disasters  in  many 
parts  of  the  territory,  Maximilian  again  dreamt  of 
another  distant  expedition,  and  stripped,  as  is  proved 
by  the  following  order,  the  province  of  Oajaca,  where 
Porfirio  Diaz  was  about  to  rekindle  the  civil  war. 

...  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Franco  has  organised 
2,200  good  troops,  and  that  if  they  come  under  the  orders  of 
General  de  Thun,  it  seems  natural  to  require  them  to  contri- 
bute in  great  part  to  the  expedition  from  Tabasco  and  Tlapa- 
coyan  ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  so  numerous  a  force  in 
the  state  of  Oajaca.  Maximilian. 

Maximilian  cherished  the  idea  of  conquering  a  new 
province,  at  a  time  when  the  old  ones  were  being 
wrested  away  from  his  crown.  And  Yucatan,  a  most 
unhealthy  country,  and  the  refuge  of  many  rebel  native 
tribes,  had  never  been  in  proper  subjection  to  the  old 
presidential  authority. 

If  eighteen  months'  experience  and  various  harsh 
lessons  had  only  inspired  Maximilian  with  wisdom,  he 
ought  to  have  understood  that  he  would  be   unable 
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to  unite  under  the  imperial  sceptre  this  scattered 
cluster  of  vast  provinces,  almost  unknown  one  to 
the  other,  for  want  of  ways  of  communication  favour- 
able to  trade.  History  taught  him  that  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  states  farthest  from  the  centre  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  capital  by  vast  deserts,  had  resulted 
only  from  a  desire  to  defend  their  independence  against 
foreigners,  and  from  no  real  sympathy  with  Mexico  or 
with  Juarez,  from  whom  they  had  but  little  favour  or 
assistance  to  hope  for.  Every  state  capital  had  its 
own  administration  and  its  own  individual  interests. 
Since  the  war  of  independence,  Mexico  (not  to  speak 
of  the  reign  of  Iturbide,  the  first  emperor,  shot  in 
1823)  had  been  more  of  a  federation  than  a  republic. 
Moreover,  if  the  military  efforts  of  the  crown  had 
failed  when  the  troops  were  regularly  paid,  and  when 
a  civil  war  was  rending  the  interior  of  the  United 
States,  what  could  be  hoped  for  in  the  future,  now 
that  the  national  treasury,  forced  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  eighteen  hundred  leagues  of  territory,  was 
avowedly  exhausted,  and  the  victorious  Yankees  no 
longer  concealed  the  hostility  of  their  sentiments? 
Only  two  chances  of  safety  were  left  to  the  tottering 
monarchy  :  one  would  have  been,  instead  of  pretending 
to  reign  over  an  imaginary  kingdom  exposed  on  every 
side,  to  concentrate  all  his  active  forces  in  the  richest 
and  most  populous  central  states,  to  carefully  preserve 
his  communications  for  export  and  import  with  both 
seas,  and  then  to  wait  for  better  times  before  he  tried 
to  regain  territory.  The  other  plan  would  have  been, 
to  return  to  the  constitution  of  1857,  and  to  proclaim 
the  seventeen  states  free  and  independent  under  the 
aegis  of  a  sovereign  ruler.  This  federal  organisation 
would  have  been  the  only  measure  to  calm  the  easily 
offended  susceptibilities  of  the  American  Union. 
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In  the  early  part  of  February  1866,  the  situation  of 
the  empire  was  most  critical.  The  state  treasury  was 
completely  exhausted,  and  the  Mexican  army  was 
calling  loudly  for  its  pay.  When  the  French  officers 
remained  two  months  under  the  walls  of  Puebla  with- 
out touching  any  pay,  and  when  our  soldiers  also  have 
occasionally  waited  for  the  arrival  of  their  money,  their 
bivouac  was  none  the  less  gay,  thanks  to  our  magnifi- 
cent administrative  organisation,  which  so  fully  provides 
for  every  necessity  in  a  campaign. 

But  when  money  was  deficient,  the  Mexican  troops 
would  have  died  of  hunger  if  they  had  not  turned  into 
bands  of  marauders.  The  commander-in-chief  knew 
too  well  the  military  elements  of  the  Mexican  army 
not  to  fear  that  treason  and  confusion  would  imme- 
diately follow  pillage ;  and  he  judged  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  take  the  best  means  he  could  to  prevent  it.  For  the 
sake  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  now  seemed  ready 
to  break  up,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  autho- 
rising the  French  paymaster- general  to  make  an  ad- 
vance of  five  millions,  which  were  required  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  imperialists. 

We  have  selected  the  following  letter  from  the 
emperor,  out  of  many  others,  as  worthy  of  being 
quoted,  because  it  exactly  points  out  the  nature  of  the 
relations  existing  at  this  period  between  our  head- 
quarters and  the  court  of  Mexico,  now  tried  by  mis- 
fortune : —  * 

Palais  de  Mexico,  February  5,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — I  have  just  learnt  the  valuable  service 
which  you  have  rendered  to  my  government,  by  coming  to  its 
help  at  the  time  of  a  difficult  financial  crisis. 

Be  pleased  to  receive  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  dis- 
cretion and  kindness  which  you  have  exercised  in  this  delicate 
matter,  which,  to  me,  doubles  the  value  of  the  service. — Your 
very  affectionate  Maximilian. 
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This  service*  to  the  Mexican  crown  was  not  well 
received  at  Paris,  and  Marshal  Bazaine  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.  He 
received  instructions  not  to  consent  to  any  further 
advance  to  the  Mexican  treasury.  The  downfall  of 
the  empire  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt — its  last 
agony  was  commencing. 

The  marshal,  however,  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  moving  supplications  of  the  Mexican  government ; 
for  its  last  appeal  was  truly  heartrending.  M.  de 
Lacunza,  the  president  of  the  council,  a  man  devoted 
to  his  country,  and  one  of  her  most  enlightened  citizens, 
begged  for  the  help  of  France,  in  a  letter  too  appealing 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  This  document,  full 
of  revelations  as  to  the  policy  of  the  French  cabinet, 
marks  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  downward  steps  of  the 
unhappy  empire,  which  was  called  into  being  by  our 
hand,  and  now  tottered  over  the  precipice  dug  away 
for  it  by  our  intervention. 

To  His  Excellency  Marshal  Bazaine. 

Mexico,  April  28,  1866. 

Most  esteemed  Marshal, — I  had  the  honour  yesterday  of 
paying  you  a  visit,  and  you  are  aware  that  its  principal  object 
was  to  point  out  to  your  excellency  the  indubitable  necessity 
of  your  continuing  the  advances  to  the  Mexican  treasury  which 
have  been  made  these  last  few  months.  I  now  desire  to 
reiterate  to  your  excellency  my  most  urgent  entreaties  on  this 
subject,  and  also  to  make  known  to  you  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  now  stand,  and  the  result  we  must  look  forward  to, 
if  we  do  not  at  once  get  out  of  the  difficulty. 

As  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  I  undertook  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs,  I  can  speak  of  things  as  they  really  are,  as  I  am 
in  no  way  responsible  for  them  ;  these  things  are  no  novelty  to 
your  excellency,  who  knows  them  well ;  but  a  free  and  candid 

*  The  Corps  Legislatif  sanctioned  this  payment. 
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representation  of  them  will  induce  you  to  say,  '  This  man  tells 
the  truth.' 

The  military  state  of  things,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  is 
well  known  to  your  excellency.  In  the  north,  Mejia's  division 
is  scarcely  able  to  live  even  by  eating  up  the  meagre  resources 
of  the  place  in  which  it  is  stationed,  by  making  almost  forced 
loans,  and  also  by  drawing  considerable  sums  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Also  in  the  north,  the  troops  commanded  by  Quiroga  have 
no  food  of  any  consequence,  and  this  chief  is  compelled  to  en- 
force the  payment  of  taxes  a  whole  year  in  advance,  and  also 
to  exact  loans,  so  that  the  citizens  of  the  places  where  his  troops 
are  stationed  are  obliged  to  emigrate  in  order  to  avoid  these 
molestations. 

In  the  south,  the  troops  which  are  under  Franco's  orders 
cannot  leave  Oajaca  to  meet  the  enemies  which  menace  them 
because  the  daily  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  not  secured,  and  also 
because  there  is  no  forage  for  the  horses. 

In  the  centre  of  the  empire,  Florentino  Lopez*  has  been 
compelled  by  like  causes  to  lose  much  time  before  leaving  San 
Luis. 

The  Austro-Belgian  troops  are  owed  more  than  half  a  million 
of  piastres,  and  before  your  excellency  caused  them  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  French  treasury,  they  had  spent  their  last  centime, 
and  consumed  all.  the  available  provisions  in  the  towns  they 
occupy. 

It  is  useless  to  prolong  this  sad  picture  of  the  poverty  of  our 
resources  in  a  military  point  of  view ;  your  excellency  is  well 
aware  of  it,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  reply  to  the  sove- 
reign, when  I  have  been  requested  to  help  pecuniarily  various 
Mexican  corps,  that  there  were  not  the  means  of  doing  it. 

What  is  going  on  in  the  central  pay-office  at  Mexico  ? 
Various  bills  have  been  drawn  upon  it  amounting  to  about 
300,000  piastres,  which  have  not  been  paid,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  hope  of  payment ;  there  are  urgent  requisitions  to 
which  we  can  pay  no  attention  ;  there  are,  finally,  the  troops 
forming  the  garrison  to  whom  their  pay  has  been  owing  for 
nearly  two  months. 

Your  instructions  express  that  you  are  not  to  make  advances 

*  The  general  who  died  at  Matehuala. 
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to  Mexico.     These  instructions  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  friendly  intentions  and  the  very  policy  of  the  emperor. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  Certainly, 
there  is  one,  and  it  is  not  of  my  suggestion ;  it  is  M.  Langlais 
who  has  mentioned  it — he  who  possessed  the  full  confidence 
of  France,  and  most  assuredly  well  deserved  it. 

What,  then,  is  this  remedy  ?  It  consists  of  a  new  financial 
system  by  which  the  expenses  will  be  diminished  and  the 
revenue  increased.  The  scheme  of  this  system  is  already  de- 
cided on,  and  is  almost  drawn  up ;  it  is  also  to  some  extent 
put  in  practice. 

All  the  expenses  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure,  commencing  with  the  emperor's  civil  list ;  his  majesty 
is  content  with  only  a  third  of  the  amount  assigned  to  the 
Emperor  Iturbide,  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  As  your  excel- 
lency is  well  aware,  we  are  arranging  the  new  system  which 
is  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  public  revenue,  from  which 
system  we  expect  a  considerable  augmentation  of  our  re- 
sources, and  we  are  preparing  the  new  taxes,  a  portion  of 
which  is  already  put  in  force,  as,  for  example,  in  the  maritime 
customs. 

But  it  is  not  in  man's  power  either  to  delay  or  hasten  the 
march  of  time,  and  this  is  a  principal  element  in  every  kind  of 
useful  progress.  If  they  are  to  produce  their  effect,  the  new 
plans,  which  I  have  every  confidence  will  not  delude  our  hopes, 
inevitably  need  a  certain  space  of  time  for  putting  them  in 
practice. 

During  this  period  of  transition,  what  are  we  to  depend 
upon  ?  We  cannot  trust,  for  a  time,  to  our  own  new  re- 
sources, and  it  is  necessary  that  France  should  provide  what 
is  immediately  required.  This  also  is  a  truth  which  was  ad- 
mitted and  acted  on  by  M.  Langlais. 

After  his  much  regretted  death,  this  material  help  was  for 
a  time  interrupted,  and  the  government  had  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  the  capitalists  to  whom  it  was  compelled  to  apply. 
Your  excellency  is  not  ignorant  of  what  took  place  ;  trans- 
actions which  were  ruinous  in  every  way,  made,  as  they  were, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  put  the  government  in  pos- 
session of  resources  which  lasted  eight  days,  and  discredited 
it  for  a  much  longer  time,  by  obliging  it  to  employ  for  repay- 
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merit  a  portion  of  the  customs-funds,  with  which  the  foreign 
loans  ought  to  have  been  paid. 

This  is  the  result  produced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
co-operation  before  the  appointed  time. 

I  will  say  a  few  words  more  as  to  these  results.  Your  ex- 
cellency will  understand  that  a  powerful  argument  is  containec 
in  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  nation  accept 
the  French  intervention,  and  likewise  accepted  and  is  noi 
supporting  the  empire,  in  spite  of  their  republican  principles, 
ivhich  are  those  they  were  brought  up  in ;  for  with  the  idea 
the  intervention  and  the  empire  was  connected  that  of  gooc 
faith,  order,  and  impartiality  of  government,  and,  consequently, 
that  of  the  independence  of  the  Latin  race  in  the  New  World. 
This,  at  least,  has  been  the  way  in  which  the  grand  conception 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  been  Understood  here. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  emperor  and  the  intervention 
have  played  a  satisfactory  part.  The  disorder  in  the  financial 
department  (which  we  are  now  considering)  had  disappeared, 
the  payments  were  punctual,  the  revenue  was  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  the  speculations  of  stock-jobbery,  and  the  loans 
subscribed  in  Europe  were  contracted  in  due  form.  If,  after 
having  exhausted  the  resources  produced  by  these  loans  (as  is 
the  case),  the  emperor  finds  himself  unable  any  longer  to  meet 
expenses,  and  is  compelled  to  enter  upon  the  old  path  of  dis- 
order, all  the  good  effected  by  the  new  system  will  be  undone, 
and  the  hopes  which  had  been  founded  on  it  will  become  at 
least  problematical.  The  final  result  may  be  obtained,  but 
the  fresh  sacrifices  and  expenses  that  it  will  require  will  be 
prolonged  and  multiplied  to  an  extent  that  no  one  can  now 
foresee. 

The  alternative  for  your  excellency  is :  either  to  impose  a 
slight  burden  on  the  French  treasury,  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
work  undertaken  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself,  which  is 
a  work  both  grand  in  idea  and  useful  in  itself;  or,  to  refuse  to 
do  it,  and,  consequently,  to  throw  upon  this  very  same  trea- 
sury the  necessity  of  a  far  more  profuse  outlay  and  more  costly 
sacrifices. 

The  enterprise  cannot  be  abandoned  ;  will  your  excellency 
terminate  it  at  a  small  expense  ?   or  will  you  leave  to  your 
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government  the  task  of  concluding  it  at  the  cost  of  immense 
sacrifices  ? 

This  is  the  plain  question  which  is  submitted  to  your  excel- 
lency by  your  sincere  friend  and  most  affectionate 

J.  M.  A.  de  Lacunza. 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  document,  which 
well  attests  what  Maximilian  must  have  suffered,  there 
was  a  council  held  at  the  imperial  palace.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, M.  Dano,  and  M.  de  Maintenant  (the 
inspector  of  finances  delegated  to  Mexico  by  France) 
had  been  summoned  to  it.  The  emperor  was  surrounded 
by  all  his  ministers.  The  scene  was  full  of  sadness. 
M.  Lacunza  demanded  boldly  a  monthly  advance  of 
five  millions  from  our  treasury.  The  representatives 
of  our  government,  in  virtue  of  the  formal  instructions 
they  had  received,  had  urged  that  his  demand  should 
not  be  entertained.  Then  the  emperor,  breaking  into 
the  discussion,  cried  out : — 

6  Doing  away  with  all  detail,  the  question  may  be 
summed  up  in  very  few  words — it  is  either  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  empire  or  the  hope  of  saving  it.  If  the 
personages  who  represent  France  at  this  meeting  are 
not  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  spending  a  few 
millions,  they  must  take  that  of  having  allowed  bank- 
ruptcy to  intervene,  which  assuredly  would  not  be  the 
desire  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  has  always  shown 
himself  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Mexican  empire.' 

The  marshal  conceded  one-half  of  the  advance  re- 
quested by  Maximilian.  We  have  seen  before  what 
sort  of  reception  awaited  this  step  taken  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  How  was  it  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  letters  to  Maximilian,  constantly  containing 
direct  promises  of  effective  co-operation,  were  always 
preceded  or  followed  by  orders  from  the  ministers 
forbidding  the  French  agents  to  make  any  financial 
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advances  ?  How  was  it  that  the  marshal's  actions  did 
not  meet  with  approval  ?  This  last  act  of  the  French 
policy,  publicly  putting  an  end  to  the  period  of  our 
financial  sacrifices,  produced  a  great  effect,  both  in 
Mexico  and  also  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  generally  ; 
for  this  refusal  of  subsidies  was  but  the  precursor  of 
the  withdrawal  of  our  expeditionary  corps.  The  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  III.  was  beginning  now  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  its  adventurous  policy.  Henceforth,  the  aim 
of  the  Washington  cabinet  was  the  humiliation  of  our 
national  self-respect  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Mexican 
throne.  The  inmates  of  the  White  House  had  not 
forgotten  that  France  had  once  granted  belligerent 
rights  to  the  Southern  rebels,  anxious  as  she  was  to 
inaugurate  a  military  dictatorship,  the  future  head  of 
which,  the  celebrated  Confederate  general,  had  com- 
menced negotiations  with  Mexico  itself. 

Now  that  the  Yankees  had  triumphed  over  the 
Secessionists,  they  were  resolved  to  make  our  country 
as  well  as  Maximilian  pay  dearly  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  intervention  in  the  neighbouring  republic. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  time  selected  by  Mr. 
Seward,  the  obstinate  secretary  of  state  at  Washington, 
was  not  ill  chosen.  Public  opinion  in  France,  which 
had  been  led  away  for  a  time  by  the  pompous  state- 
ments of  our  ministers,  bound  to  allure  subscribers  to 
the  two  Mexican  loans,*  had  gradually  become  en- 
lightened as  to  the  real  state  of  matters,  both  military 
and  political,  in  the  new  empire.  Although  every  trans- 
atlantic courier  brought  to  Saint-Nazaire  the  news  of 

*  It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  point  out  here  that,  notwith- 
standing these  loans  were  warmly  recommended  in  Mexico,  not  a 
family,  nor  a  commercial  house  in  that  country,  would  subscribe  to 
them :  in  a  word,  not  a  single  bond  could  be  placed  in  Mexico,  even 
among  the  imperial  party.  The  Mexicans  were  '  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion '  than  our  too  credulous  countrymen. 
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fresh  successes  won  by  our  arms,  it  was  also  known 
through  private  correspondence  that  the  Juarists,  coun- 
tenanced by  the  privity  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  approach  of  threatening  complications  in  Europe, 
were  not  discouraged  by  the  reverses  inflicted  upon 
them  by  our  soldiers,  and  were  reconquering  without 
difficulty  those  portions  of  the  territory  which  were 
entrusted  for  defence  to  the  imperial  forces  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  government,  who  were  now 
uneasy  as  to  the  eventualities  of  the  German  conflict, 
felt  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  help  of  30,000 
seasoned  men,  now  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean ;  a  force  which  it  had  the  intention  (we  are 
justified  in  believing)  to  maintain  in  Mexico  for  an 
indeterminate  period.  Besides,  it  was  annoyed  in 
domestic  matters  by  the  utterances  from  the  tribune 
and  the  notices  of  the  press,  which  incessantly  de- 
manded that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this  fruitless 
enterprise.  Then  it  was  that  the  United  States,  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Seward,  spoke  out  dictatorially  to 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.  In  1864,  this  minister 
had  confined  himself  to  asserting  to  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  s  that  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  American 
people  was  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  a  monarchy  in 
Mexico.'  Now,  become  bolder,  he  challenges  directly 
the  French  intervention  itself,  and  gives  France  to 
understand  that  the  prolongation  of  an  armed  occupa- 
tion might  become  pregnant  with  danger. 

On  December  6,  1865,  a  note  emanating  from  the 
state  department  at  Washington  had  been  sent  to  the 
Marquis  de  Montholon,  the  French  minister;  it  ex- 
plained, a  propos  of  Mexico,  the  political  views  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  American  continent. 
This  note,  when  communicated  to  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  and   there  considered,  caused  considerable 
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sensation.  On  January  9,  1866,  our  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  sent  to  its  representative  a  reply  to  Mr.  Seward's 
communication.  The  French  government  announced 
'  that  it  was  disposed  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible  the 
recall  of  its  troops  from  Mexico.'  Seven  days  after- 
wards, the  packet  conveyed  to  Mexico  M.  le  Baron 
Saillard,  furnished  with  confidential  instructions. 

Not  content  with  this  first  victory,  President  John- 
son directed  that  another  and  still  more  pressing  di- 
plomatic note  should  be  sent  to  the  French  legation ; 
it  was  dated  February  12.  After  having  assumed  as 
settled  that  the  recall  of  our  troops  was  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  it  demanded  the  fixture  of  an  exact  date, 
which  would  quiet  the  susceptibilities  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Maximilian  was,  as  we  see,  abruptly  sacri- 
ficed, and  found  himself  henceforth  at  the  mercy  of  the 
United  States,  which  now  ruled  the  French  policy  on 
the  continent  of  America.  This  second  diplomatic 
document,  in  fifteen  pages  of  which  Mr.  Seward  dis- 
cussed with  inexorable  logic  all  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys' 
dilatory  arguments,  left  no  room  either  for  intentional 
or  unintentional  delays;  and  the  purport  as  well  as 
the  form  of  it  are  so  curious  a  study,  if  read  in  the 
light  of  the  events  about  to  be  detailed,  that  we  must 
here  quote  some  instructive  passages  of  it.  The  light 
that  will  be  reflected  from  them  will  illumine  the  whole 
scene  of  action. 

Note  from  Mr.  Seward  to  the  Marquis  de  Montholon,  the  French 
Minister. 

Washington,  February  12,  1866. 
Sir, — I  had  the  honour,  on  December  6,  of  addressing 
to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  emperor,  a  written  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  Mexican  affairs,  so  far  as  they 
are  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  French  armed  force  in 
that  country. 
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.  .  .  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  assures  us  that  the  French  go- 
vernment is  disposed  to  hasten,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  recall 
of  its  troops  from  Mexico.  We  welcome  this  notification  as  a 
promise  that  our  government  shall  be  henceforth  spared  the 
apprehensions  and  anxieties  which  I  dwelt  upon  in  the  com- 
munication which  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  has  had  under  his 
consideration. 

...  It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  maintain  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  intentions,  the  aim,  and  the  motives  of 
France,  the  means  adopted  by  a  certain  class  of  Mexicans  for 
overturning  the  republican  government  of  their  country,  and 
for  availing  themselves  of  the  French  intervention  to  establish 
an  imperial  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  above  government, 
have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States,  without  any 
authorisation  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  have 
been  carried  out  contrary  to  its  will  and  its  opinion. 

.  .  .  The  United  States  have  not  seen  any  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  people  of  Mexico  have  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  or 
that  they  have  established  or  accepted  the  self-styled  empire 
which  is  asserted  to  have  been  established  in  their  capital.  As 
I  have  remarked  on  former  occasions,  the  United  States  are  of 
opinion  that  no  popular  assent  can  be  either  freely  obtained  or 
legitimately  accepted  at  any  time,  in  the  presence  of  the  French 
army  of  invasion.  The  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces  ap- 
pears to  them  a  necessary  measure  to  allow  Mexico  to  resort 
to  a  manifestation  of  this  nature.  Doubtless  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  is  authorised  to  define  the  point  of  view 
under  which  it  is  his  duty  to  pledge  this  country  to  a  certain 
state  of  things.  That  under  which  I  present  it  is,  however, 
that  which  the  Union  has  adopted.  The  Union,  therefore, 
only  recognises,  and  can  only  continue  to  recognise,  the  former 
republic  in  Mexico,  and  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  con- 
sent to  enter  into  any  arrangement  which  would  directly  or 
indirectly  imply  relations  with  the  prince  installed  at  Mexico, 
or  a  recognition  of  him. 

.  .  .  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  isolated  question  which 
formed  the  subject  of  my  communication  of  December  6, 
namely,  the  expediency  of  the  settlement  of  a  question  the 
prolongation  of  which  must  constantly  impair  the  harmony  and 
friendship  which  have  always  prevailed  between  the  United 
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States  and  France.  The  United  States  content  themselves 
with  explaining  to  France  the  exigencies  of  a  situation  so  em- 
barrassing to  Mexico,  and  with  expressing  the  hope  that  some 
means  will  be  discovered  compatible  both  with  the  interests 
and  dignity  of  France,  and  also  with  the  principles  and  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  of  putting  an  end  to  this  state  oj 
tilings  without  injurious  delay. 

We  adhere  to  our  assertion  that  the  war  in  question  has 
become  a  political  war  between  France  and  the  Mexican  re- 
public, injurious  and  dangerous  both  to  the  United  States  am 
to  the  republican  cause,  and  looking  at  it  under  this  aspect 
and  in  this  character  only,  we  demand  that  it  should  come 
an  end. 

We  look  upon  the  emperor  as  having  announced  to  us  his 
immediate  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  the  service  of  his 
army  in  Mexico,  and  of  keeping  faithfully,  without  any  stipu- 
lation or  condition  on  our  part,  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, as  to  which  he  is  henceforth  agreed  with  the  United 
States. 

.  .  .  To  these  explanations,  I  will  only  add  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  president,  France  has  no  reason  whatever  for 
delaying  for  an  instant  the  promised  withdrawal  of  her  military 
forces  from  Mexico. 

.  .  .  Looking  simply  at  the  point  on  which  our  attention 
has  always  been  fixed,  namely,  our  release  from  the  Mexican 
embarrassment  without  disturbing  our  friendly  relations  with 
France,  we  shall  be  gratified  when  the  emperor  gives  us,  by 
means  either  of  your  esteemed  correspondence  or  in  any  other 
way,  definitive  information  as  to  the  date  at  which  we  may 
reckon  that  the  French  military  operations  in  Mexico  will 
cease.  W.  E.  Seward. 

The  rudeness  of  this  message  was  at  least  strange ; 
but  it  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  policy  of 
intervention.  Our  respective  characters  were  for  the 
future  inverted :  the  Union  now  gave  orders.  Before, 
France  had  spoken  boldly,  in  April  1864,  saying 
through  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  Mr.  Dayton,  the 
American  representative  at  Paris — (  Do  you  bring  us 
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peace  or  war  ? ' — in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  Congress 
unanimously  voting  against  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy  in  Mexico. 

The  series  of  humiliations  was  now  begun,  and  ^t_ the 
end  of  I860  Maximilian  was  sporptly  sacrificed.  This 
prince,  whose  imprudent  ambition  had  impelled  him 
to  the  shores  of  Vera  Cruz,  was  about  to  fall  a  victim 
to  the  weakness  of  our  Government  in  allowing  its 
xmiouct  to  be  dictated  by  American  arrogance.  Indeed, 
before  rushing  into  such  perilous  contingencies,  might 
not  this  attitude  of  the  United  States  have  been  easily 
foreseen?  Our  statesmen  needed  no  such  rare  per- 
spicuity to  have  discovered  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
Northern  Eepublic  looming  up  on  the  horizon  over  the 
Rio  Bravo  frontier,  and  only  biding  its  time  to  make 
its  appearance  on  the  scene.  If  they  were  about  so 
resignedly  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  giving  way,  a 
resolution  which  prudence  certainly  would  dictate  in  a 
business  so  far  from  the  mother-country,  was  it  acting 
generously  to  lead  on  the  archduke  to  his  certain  ruin? 
On  the  other  hand,  a  too  sudden  withdrawal  would 
wound  the  national  pride  of  our  own  troops ;  for  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  our  regiments  could 
evacuate  in  succession,  almost  sword  in  hand,  the  towns 
which  they  had  occupied,  without  their  looking  for- 
ward with  emotion  to  the  reprisals  which  the  in- 
habitants would  have  to  undergo  from  the  victorious 
Liberals;  and  without  groaning  over  their  retreat 
before  the  American  bravado.  This  was,  we  shall  say 
boldly,  the  way  to  introduce  our  soldiers  to  a  bad  war- 
like school,  in  which  the  spirit  of  discussing  the  acts  of 
their  commander,  compelled  as  he  was  to  yield  to  an 
humiliating  policy,  must  infallibly  have  weakened  the 
discipline  of  our  army,  so  prompt  to  be  roused  by  any- 
thing which  seems  to  them  ambiguous. 
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It  may,  therefore,  be  well  understood  what  a  diffi- 
cult part  to  play  had  now  fallen  on  our  commander- 
in-chief,  having  to  decide  between  accomplishing  the 
orders  of  his  sovereign — in  which  a  soldier  cannot  fail 
without  forfeiting  his  honour — and  witnessing  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  ruin  of  a  throne  through  the  sudden 
and  frightened  change  in  French  policy,  now  hurrying 
on  the  destruction  of  its  own  handiwork.  The  marshal 
did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he  was  about  to  tread 
a  path  bristling  with  obstacles  and  full  of  sadness,  in 
which  a  feeling  of  duty  and  the  security  of  the  expedi- 
tionary corps  (justly  discontented  at  its  passive  atti- 
tude) had  to  be  reconciled  with  all  the  consideration 
due  to  a  prince  borne  down  by  great  misfortune  and 
embittered  by  our  sudden  desertion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

.Arrival  of  Baron  Saillard — Despatches  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys — 
Proposals  for  French  Evacuation — French  Hypocrisy — Position  of 
Maximilian — M.  Almonte  sent  to  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries — Propo- 
sal for  Concentration  of  the  Foreign  Contingents — Thwarted  by 
Maximilian's  Advisers — Fruitless  Bungling. 

AT  the  time  when  Mr.  Seward  delivered  his  long 
diplomatic  note  to  the  French  minister,  the  Baron 
Saillard,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Mexico  by  the  French 
cabinet,  was  landing  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  same  courier 
brought  two  despatches  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to 
M.  Dano,one  dated  January  14,  the  other  January  15, 
1866.  In  the  first,  he  set  forth  'that  our  present 
situation  in  Mexico  could  not  be  prolonged,  and  that 
circumstances  compel  us  to  take  a  decided  step  in  this 
respect,  which  the  emperor  desires  me  to  communicate 
to  his  representative.'  Our  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
limited  himself  to  affirming  e that  the  court  of  Mexico, 
in  spite  of  the  rectitude  of  its  intentions,  avowedly 
found  it  impossible  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Miramar.'  By  putting  it  in  these  terms,  the  entire 
responsibility  of  our  evacuation  was  unfairly  thrown 
upon  Maximilian,  who  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  Mexican  question  had  now  become  an 
American  one.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  ended  his  first 
despatch  as  follows  : — 

To  M.  Dano,  French  Minister  at  Mexico. 

Paris,  January  14,  1866. 
...  It  is  necessary  that  our  occupation  should  have  a  fixed 
limit,  and  we  must  prepare  for  its  termination  without  delay. 

I  2 
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The  emperor  desires  you,  sir,  to  settle  it,  in  conjunction  with 
his  august  ally,  after  a  loyal  discussion  has  taken  place  in 
which  Marshal  Bazaine  is  naturally  called  on  to  join,  in  order 
to  determine  on  the  means  of  guaranteeing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  interests  of  the  Mexican  government,  the  safety  of  our 
creditors,  and  the  claims  of  our  countrymen.  His  majesty's 
wish  is  that  the  evacuation  should  commence  towards  next 
autumn. 

You  will  please  read  this  despatch  to  his  excellency  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  hand  him  a  copy  of  it.  I 
charge  M.  Baron  Saillard  to  add  such  verbal  explanations  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  to  bring  me  as  soon  as  possible  the 
reply,  in  which  you  will  acquaint  me  with  the  definitive  ar- 
rangements which  are  resolved  on. 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 


ret 


The  second  despatch,  of  a  more  intimate  charact 
aimed  to  establish  that  our  government  intended  to  g 
quit  of  the  obligations  it  contracted  in  the  treaty  of 
Miramar,  taking  advantage  of  the  power  afforded  it  by 
the  non-execution  by  Mexico  of  a  reciprocal  conven- 
tion, since  the  treasury  of  the  latter  was  empty,  and  it 
was  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  troops  maintained  in  its 
territory.  The  French  cabinet  added  that  these  diffi- 
culties were  nothing  new,  and  that  wre  had  endeavoured 
to  meet  them  on  various  occasions  by  facilitating  loans 
which  had  placed  considerable  sums  at  the  disposal  of 
Mexico.  This  was  carrying  a  forgetfulness  of  the  facts 
rather  too  far,  as  these  enormous  loans  had  only  placed 
in  Maximilian's  hand  the  comparatively  small  sum  of 
about  forty  millions,  without  reckoning  the  eight  mil- 
lions which  the  new  sovereign  had  personally  received 
on  taking  possession  of  his  throne.  With,  as  it  were, 
bitter  irony,  this  despatch,  so  strange  in  its  contra- 
dictions, while  arguing  from  the  inability  of  the  Mexi- 
can crown  to  meet  its  engagements,  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  asserting  that  the  sympathies  and  hopes  of 
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the  population  were  in  favour  of  Maximilian.  In  con- 
clusion, our  government  tried  even  to  colour  the  with- 
drawal of  its  troops  with  a  desire  of  being  better  able 
to  serve  the  interests  of  that  throne  which  it  was  about 
to  leave  to  ruin,  or,  rather,  the  fall  of  which  it  was,  as 
we  shall  soon  prove,  about  to  precipitate. 

To  M.  Dano,  French  Minister  at  Paris. 

Paris,  January  15,  1866. 

.  .  .  This  state  of  things  leads  me  to  ask  if  the  interests  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  when  thoroughly  understood,  do  not 
entirely  chime  in  with  the  necessities  to  which  we  are  bound 
to  yield.  Among  all  the  reproaches  which  are  thrown  out  by 
domestic  malcontents  and  foreign  enemies,  the  most  danger- 
ous for  a  government  which  is  in  course  of  establishment  is 
certainly  that  of  being  maintained  only  by. a  foreign  power. 
No  doubt,  the  suffrage  of  the  Mexicans  has  given  a  reply  to 
this  imputation ;  but  nevertheless  it  exists,  and  it  is  easily  to 
be  understood  that  it  might  prove  useful  to  the  cause  of  the 
empire  to  deprive  its  adversaries  of  this  weapon. 

Now  that  various  considerations  compel  us  to  confront  the 
termination  of  our  military  occupation,  the  emperor's  govern- 
ment, in  its  solicitude  for  the  glorious  work  which  it  has 
begun,  and  in  its  sympathy  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  feels 
bound  to  acquaint  itself  exactly  with  the  financial  position  of 
Mexico.  The  situation  is  a  serious  one,  but  is  not  desperate. 
With  energy  and  courage,  with  a  firm  and  unswerving  will, 
the  Mexican  empire  may  triumph  over  every  obstacle  in  its 
path ;  but  success  can  only  be  attained  on  these  terms.  This 
is  the  conviction  we  have  arrived  at  from  an  attentive  and 
conscientious  examination  of  its  obligations  and  its  resources, 
and  you  will  strive  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  of  his  government. 

Dkouyn  de  Lhuys. 

Can  it  be  pretended  that  M.  Rouher  was  ignorant  of 
the  truth  when,  from  the  elevation  of  the  tribune  in  our 
Corps  Legislatif,  he  drew  those  pleasant  pictures  of  the 
Mexican  landscape  which  had  been   already  so  bril- 
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liantly  sketched  out  by  M.  Corta  ?  The  French  cabinet 
were  surely  very  late  in  perceiving  '  that  the  most 
dangerous  reproach  for  a  government  which  is  in  a 
course  of  establishment  is  that  of  being  maintained  only 
by  a  foreign  power.''  Did  not  the  history  of  France 
itself  contain  all  the  precepts  necessary  on  this  point  ? 
The  mission  of  Baron  Saillard,  so  completely  unex- 
pected, brought  unutterable  trouble  into  the  imperial 
palace.  Maximilian,  without  realising  whence  the  blow 
came,  had  to  face  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this 
sudden  abandonment  on  the  part  of  France.  When  he 
had  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  his  just  resent- 
ment, which  he  did  not  disguise,  he  distinctly  repudiated 
the  propositions  which  had  been  laid  before  him  in  the 
name  of  Napoleon  III.  Scarcely  a  month  elapsed 
before  fresh  and  more  precise  instructions,  worded 
again  under  American  dictation,  were  sent  out  to 
M.  Dano.  Could  it  then  be  supposed  at  Paris  that 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  whom  they  had  not  even 
cared  to  sound  on  the  subject,  would  passively  consent 
to  tear  up  the  treaty  of  Miramar,  or  rather,  had  the 
government  made  up  their  minds  to  come  in  direct 
collision  with  all  the  opposition  of  the  prince  ?  The 
latter  idea  seems  to  us  the  more  likely.  They  had 
hastened  doggedly  to  cast  aside  all  the  modifying 
measures  which  so  violent  a  question  seemed  to  re- 
quire. The  despatch  of  February  1 6  sufficiently  testi- 
fies to  the  sentiments  of  the  court  of  the  Tuileries, 
impatient  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  which  connected  it 
with  the  New  World. 

To  M.  Dano,  French  Minister  at  Paris. 

Paris,  February  16,  1866. 
Sir, — At  the  time  I  am  writing  this  despatch,  Baron  Saillard 
must  have  arrived  at  Mexico.     The  instructions  of  the  em- 
peror's government  are  therefore  known  to  you. 
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.  .  .  His  majesty's  desire,  as  you  know,  is  that  the  evacua- 
tion should  commence  towards  next  autumn,  and  that  it  should 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  have  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Marshal  Bazaine  to  settle  as  to  the 
course  of  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  the  various  considerations  which 
must  weigh  in  the  conduct  of  this  operation  ;  some  of  them,  of 
a  purely  military  and  technical  character,  are  essentially  cog- 
nisable only  by  the  marshal  commanding  in  chief;  others,  of 
a  more  political  kind,  must  be  left  to  your  mutual  considera- 
tion, enlightened  by  the  perfect  knowledge  which  you  possess 
of  local  circumstances  and  the  necessities  which  they  impose. 

.  .  .  These  points  being  arranged,  and  French  interests  being 
thus  protected,  the  emperor's  government  will  not  the  less  con- 
tinue to  testify  in  an  effective  manner  to  all  the  sympathy  which 
his  majesty  feels  towards  the  person  of  the  sovereign  of  Mexico, 
and  the  noble  task  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  You  will 
he  pleased  to  assure  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  this  in  his 
majesty's  name.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

The  '  Yellow  Book  '  is  not,  as  we  see,  uninteresting 
to  refer  to.  Maximilian  was,  therefore,  placed  in  a 
perfect  cul-de-sac.  It  must  be  understood  that  article  2 
of  the  treaty  of  Miramar, — worded  as  follows,  (  The 
French  troops  shall  evacuate  Mexico  in  proportion  as 
his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  shall  be  able  to 
organise  troops  to  replace  them' — would  confer  on 
France  the  strict  right  of  diminishing  its  forces,  inas- 
much as  Maximilian  had  had  for  eighteen  months  both 
the  time  and  the  means  for  organising  a  part  of  his  army, 
if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  his  generals  and  officials. 
But  although  it  might  be  desirable  as  a  salutary  measure 
to  leave  the  Mexican  nation  to  rely  gradually  on  its 
own  powers,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  evacuation,  com- 
menced in  autumn,  should  be  completed  with  such  fatal 
precipitation.  The  point  that  especially  rendered,  and 
at  first  sight  must  render,  the   discussion  an  irritating, 
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one  was  the  fact  that  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries 
made  use  of  the  treaty  of  Miramar  so  far  as  suited  its 
own  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  obligations  which  it  had  accepted  through 
this  convention,  which  bound  the  two  parties  to  it. 
At  the  end  of  February,  the  Baron  Saillard,  without 
finishing  his  mission,  set  sail  for  Europe. 

By  the  renewed  urgency  of  our  diplomatists,  the 
court  of  Mexico  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  its 
cause  was  being  seriously  compromised  at  Paris.  It 
thought  that  sending  an  ambassador  devoted  to  the 
cause,  who  could  explain  freely  to  its  august  ally  all 
its  hopes  and  fears,  would  be  the  means  of  doing  away 
with,  or  at  least  modifying,  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  arrived  at.  M.  Almonte,  the  former  regent, 
received  the  order  to  be  bearer  of  an  imperial  missive 
to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Whilst  he  was  awaiting 
the  result  of  these  negotiations,  the  sovereign  of 
Mexico  turned  all  his  attention  towards  the  foreign 
legion  and  the  Austro-Belgian  brigade,  the  only  Euro- 
pean elements  which  would  be  left  after  the  evacuation 
to  form  the  buttresses  of  the  imperial  edifice.  The 
proper  organisation  of  these  forces  became  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  future,  and  even  for  the 
safety  of  the  crown. 

The  convention  of  Miramar,  by  article  3,  had 
stipulated  e  that  the  foreign  legion  in  the  service  of 
France,  composed  of  8,000  men,  should  remain  for  six 
years  in  Mexico  after  all  the  other  French  troops  had 
been  recalled  '  (in  conformity  with  article  2).  '  After 
this  time,  the  said  legion  was  to  pass  into  the  service 
and  the  pay  of  the  Mexican  government.  The  latter 
government  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  abridging 
the  duration  of  the  employment  in  Mexico  of  this 
foreign  corps.' 
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Looking  forward  to  the  future,  our  head-quarters  in 
1865  had  busied  themselves  in  the  special  formation  of 
this  force,  and  had  taken  the  greatest  care  in  the 
choice  of  the  military  elements  which  were  to  compose 
it.  The  legion  was  not  long  before  it  became  formid- 
able, and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  it  already 
reckoned  six  battalions,  two  squadrons,  two  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  a  company  of  engineers.  It  formed  a 
new  and  firm  support  for  Maximilian  in  addition  to  his 
army,  the  effective  force  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
reached  a  total  of  36,000  men,  and  about  12,000 
horses. 

The  Austro-Belgian  brigade  was  managed  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  foreign  legion ;  its  cost,  however, 
was  almost  double  that  of  the  French  corps.  Never- 
theless, as  its  existence  was  important  and  its  dismissal 
for  want  of  pay  would  have  been  the  signal  for  a 
general  disbanding  of  the  Mexican  army,  the  French 
government  thought  it  right  that  our  treasury  should 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
Austrians.  For  the  sake  of  the  better  management  of 
these  two  contingents  which  our  commissariat  had  to 
maintain  and  control,  it  was  proposed  to  Maximilian 
to  unite  the  foreign  legion  and  the  Austro-Belgian 
brigade  in  one  division,  both  corps  being  called  upon 
to  follow  the  same  fortunes  under  the  same  flag.  This 
division  was  to  be  commanded  by  a  French  general. 
A  combination  of  this  sort  was  a  happy  one  :  it  put  a 
stop  to  any  cause  for  a  conflict  of  authority  between 
the  foreign  and  native  officers.  Moreover,  these 
European  elements,  become  consolidated  by  close  com- 
panionship, would  acquire  a  cohesive  force  which,  in 
difficult  times,  would  have  enabled  Maximilian  to 
march  victoriously  throughout  all  Mexico.  The  French 
general   was  selected ;    our  acquired    rights   did   not 
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permit  us  to  place  our  legion  under  the  orders  of 
Austrians  who  were  themselves  bound  to  obey  the 
Mexican  officers. 

To  this  double  proposition,  so  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  Maximilian  replied  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief as  follows :  — 

Mexico,  April  3,  186* 
My  dear  Marshal, — I  reply  as  under  to  your  kind  letter  of 
the  30th  ultimo.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  know  that,  during 
the  temporary  duration  of  the  present  financial  state  of  the 
country,  the  French  treasury  undertakes  to  supply  the  wants 
of  my  Austro-Belgian  legion.  I  see  in  this  a  fresh  proof  oi 
the  sympathy  of  the  government  for  the  Mexican  cause. 

As  regards  the  union  of  the  French  foreign  legion  and  the 
Austro-Belgian  brigade  in  one  division,  under  the  orders  of  a 
French  general,  /  consent  to  the  measure  so  far  as  the  legal 
grounds  and  the  special  national  circumstances  of  these  two 
corps  will  permit,  and  provided  that  their  total  effective  force 
is  not  less  than  15,000  men.  I  am  anxious  therefore  to  see 
negotiations  opened  on  the  subject. 

My  intention  is  that  this  matter  should  be  discussed  by  a 
commission,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  acquaint  me  with  the 
names  of  the  members  whom  you  point  out  for  it. — Your  very 
affectionate  Maximilian. 

This  reply  of  the  emperor,  who  thus  again  allowed 
another  element  of  power  for  his  throne  to  escape  him, 
was  nothing  but  a  disguised  refusal  of  the  military 
combination  submitted  to  his  consideration.  The  pre- 
meditated expressions,  (  as  far  as  the  legal  grounds 
and  special  national  circumstances  of  these  two  corps? 
opened  a  wide  field  for  interpretations  and  ambiguities. 
Nevertheless,  a  general  of  our  army,  distinguished  by 
his  energetic  qualities,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  court  of  Mexico.  The  commission  often  met,  but 
its  deliberations  soon  manifested  those  influences  which 
had  already  hampered  the  imperial  resolutions.     The 
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Belgian  and  Austrian  commissioners  demanded  for 
their  soldiers  an  independent  discipline,  and  the  right 
of  command  for  that  one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  the 
largest  effective  force  under  his  orders.  In  a  word, 
the  effect  was  to  get  rid  of  all  French  superintendence, 
and  thus  to  expose  them,  as  events  proved,  to  serious 
disasters.  The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the  Aus- 
trian general,  de  Thun,  who,  disgusted  with  having  to 
deal  with  the  Mexican  army,  had  resigned  his  powers, 
was  called  to  command  these  foreign  troops,  and  Maxi- 
milian again  requested  our  head-quarters  to  assume 
the  chief  direction  of  his  army.  How  much  time  was 
lost  in  fruitless  bungling  ! 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Establishment  of  Cazadores  and  Gendarmes — The  Marshal's  Plan  for 
Evacuation  favourable  to  Maximilian — Maximilian's  wise  Measures 
of  Retrenchment — His  Confidence,  Energy,  and  Hopes — His  Plans 
explained  to  Marshal  Bazaine — Revolt  of  Chihuahua  and  Reoccupa- 
tion  by  the  French — Maximilian's  Letter  of  Congratulation  to  Marshal 
Bazaine  —  His  Disagreement  with  the  Marshal  —  Mr.  Bigelow's 
Despatch — Left  no  Hope  for  Maximilian. 

THE  only  co-operation  which  the  marshal  was  able 
to  afford  to  the  imperial  government  consisted  in 
the  proper  management  of  the  war  ;  for  article  6  of 
the  treaty  of  Miramar  formally  prohibited  his  inter- 
vening in  any  branch  of  the  Mexican  administration. 
Maximilian  reigned  in  full  independence,  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  condition  of  domestic  affairs,  the 
responsibility  rested  on  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
though  it  is  true  that  they  had  already  begun  to  release 
themselves  of  it. 

The  head-quarters  authorities,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
strive  against  these  tendencies,  and  to  keep  strictly  to 
their  own  functions,  exerted  themselves,  at  the  appeal 
of  the  imperial  family,  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  a  new 
military  formation  which  would  double  the  forces  of 
the  foreign  legion  and  the  Austro-Belgian  brigade. 
The  commander-in-chief  took  upon  himself  to  demand 
from  his  government  authority  to  form  nine  battalions 
of  Mexican  cazadores  (chasseurs),  and  to  introduce 
into  them  a  French  list  of  officers,  as  offering  a  further 
guarantee  to  the  court  of  Mexico. 

In  a  few  months,  nine  battalions  of  cazadores,  of  ten 
companies  each,  making  up  an  average  of  400  effectives 
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for  each  battalion,  were  installed  in  the  principal  towns, 
for  the  defence  of  which  they  were  permanently  as- 
signed, so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  their  numbers  by  a 
local  recruitment.  Being  clothed,  equipped,  and  paid 
by  our  treasury,  their  duty  was  to  patrol  their  districts, 
and  as  partisan  companies  to  lend  assistance  to  the 
gardes  rurales.  Instructors  and  agents  taken  from 
our  ranks  were  added  to  this  new  force,  in  which 
certainly  the  French  element  prevailed,  being  repre- 
sented by  66  officers,  130  sub-officers,  and  1,502 
private  soldiers  who  had  been  drawn  from  the  expedi- 
tionary corps.  The  remainder  was  made  up  of  Indians 
and  Mexicans.  Two  legions  of  gendarmerie  also  were 
organised  at  Mexico  and  Guadalajara,  the  two  capital 
cities  of  the  empire.  The  gendarmes,  who  were  prin- 
cipally recruited  among  the  Belgians  and  Austrians, 
were  distributed  in  small  parties  along  the  high-roads, 
where  they  were  sheltered  in  fortified  barracks.  Their 
duty  was  to  guard  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

At  the  same  time  the  marshal,  in  conformity  with 
the  instructions  of  Napoleon  III.,  forwarded  to  Paris 
his  plan  for  a  gradual  evacuation.  Using  the  latitude 
which  was  allowed  him  by  his  government,  and  anxious 
as  far  as  possible  to  act  for  the  interests  of  the  new 
monarchy,  he  proposed  to  divide  the  departure  of  the 
French  forces  into  three  periods,  each  coming  at  a 
fixed  time ;  so  that  the  withdrawal  would  be  commenced 
in  November  1866,  and  would  be  concluded  during  the 
autumn  of  1867.  He  thus  ensured  to  the  empire  twenty 
months  more  of  French  protection.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  that  this  new  and  important  proposition 
was  favourably  received  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries ; 
but  the  promises  made  at  Paris  were  not  to  be  long 
respected  by  the  French  cabinet. 
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Without  allowing  his  difficulties  to  dishearten  him, 
Maximilian,  in  whom  the  dreams  of  poetry  too  often 
eclipsed  the  feelings  of  a  sovereign,  set  courageously 
to  work.  His  hopes  being  revived  by  the  formation  of 
the  cazadores,  the  emperor  made  up  his  mind  to  cut  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  military  question,  by  the  dismissal 
of  dangerous  officers,  and  by  the  reduction  of  the 
national  forces  at  all  those  points  where  they  remained 
at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  without  being  of  any 
service  to  the  country.  The  following  letter,  which 
he  addressed  to  his  minister  of  war,  shows  that  now, 
being  made  wise  by  experience,  and  left  to  his  own 
ideas,  he  endeavoured  for  a  time  to  follow  a  path  full 
of  wisdom: — 

Cuernavaca,  May  11,  1866. 

My  dear  Minister  Garcia, — We  return  you  the  draft  of  the 
project  which  you  sent  us  as  to  the  new  organisation  of  the 
army,  the  basis  of  which  appears  to  be  generally  good. 

Nevertheless,  you  will  take  care  to  communicate  previously 
with  Marshal  Bazaine,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no  corps  is 
suppressed  which  plays  any  important  part  in  the  plan  of  his 
military  operations. 

With  regard  to  the  delicate  business  of  suppressing  a  certain 
part  of  our  organised  forces,  you  will  take  all  the  necessary 
precautions  so  as  not  to  discourage  the  officers  at  the  first  out- 
set, and  thereby  cause  them  to  go  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
malcontents. 

It  will  likewise  be  proper  that  you  should  settle  the  mode  to 
be  adopted  in  carrying  out  this  reduction,  by  fixing  a  date,  at 
which  each  commandant  of  a  corps,  a  battery,  company,  &c. 
should  draw  up,  assisted  by  the  nearest  military  authority,  a 
list  of  the  effective  force  under  his  command,  of  their  clothing, 
arms,  &c;  and  it  will  be  also  requisite  to  point  out  some  one 
who  is  to  take  possession  of  everything  that  belongs  both  to 
embodied  and  disbanded  forces. 

You  will  devote  all  your  attention  to  the  best  plan  to  be 
followed  in  dispersing  the  small  corps,  which,  by  reason  of 
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their  defective  discipline  and  the  ignorance  of  their  command- 
ants, might  revolt  at  the  moment  when  they  received  the  order 
to  disband. 

Before  making  public  the  arrangement  which  will  reduce 
our  existing  forces,  you  will  carefully  study  as  to  what  parts 
of  the  territory  are  occupied  by  troops  whose  withdrawal  would 
expose  the  countries  which  they  protect  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  arrange  immediately  for  the  defence  of 
these  localities  by  fresh  troops. 

In  a  word,  the  great  object  of  your  attention  will  be  to  pre- 
vent the  inconvenience  which  measures  so  important  must 
bring  with  them. 

When  the  disbanding  and  disarming  of  the  unnecessary 
forces  are  once  accomplished,  the  superior  and  other  officers 
who  are  in  excess  will  proceed  provisionally  to  the  depot,  until 
their  respective  claims  shall  have  been  examined  either  for  a 
pension  or  discharge. — Your  very  affectionate 

Maximilian. 

In  these  instructions  we  find  the  decided  and  concise 
style,  and  the  good  sense,  of  the  former  admiral  of  the 
Austrian  marine,  who  had  prepared  the  laurels  won 
for  the  glory  of  his  country  at  Lissa.  If  he  had  been 
aided  by  his  own  party,  and  if  he  had  not  been 
fatally  deserted  by  France  in  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  the  United  States,  Maximilian  would  perhaps  have 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  But  our  head-quarters 
were  almost  his  only  support.  The  latter  hastened  to 
grant  to  the  emperor  the  help  of  any  of  our  officers 
whom  he  desired  to  have  as  coadjutors.  M.  Friant, 
the  commissary  of  stores,  gave  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
the  court  of  Mexico,  who  thought  highly  of  his 
services.  The  emperor  planned  to  call  him  in  to  his 
assistance. 

Cuernavaca,  May  16,  1866. 
My  dear  Marshal, — Now  that  you  are  generously  placing  at 
our  disposal  all  the  means  in  your  power  for  organising  the 
national  army,  I  am  about  to  ask  3^011  to  add  a  fresh  service  to 
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those  for  which  we  are  already  indebted  to  you,  by  authoris- 
ing M.  Friant  to  lend  us  the  powerful  aid  of  his  remarkable 
administrative  talents,  in  founding  the  management  of  the 
Mexican  army  on  a  solid  basis. 

The  system  elaborated  by  the  above  officer  for  the  auxiliary 
division  is  distinguished  by  so  much  simplicity,  united  with 
such  perfect  security  of  due  control,  that  I  anticipate  the  most 
happy  results  from  M.  Friant's  co-operation. 

Maximilian. 

Maximilian  obtained  without  difficulty  the  con- 
cession that  this  high  functionary  should  be  placed  at 
his  disposal,  although  the  latter  was  really  necessary 
in  the  administration  of  our  expeditionary  corps. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Maximilian's 
rei^n  is  the  confidence  which  he  seemed  to  feel  in  his 
work.  His  energy  seemed  only  to  increase  under  the 
pressure  of  adversity.  When  he  had  once  recovered 
from  the  shock  which,  after  the  mission  of  Baron 
Saillard,  the  news  of  the  approaching  evacuation  had 
given  him,  he  coolly  confronted  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  and,  though  expecting  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  instructions  given  by  his  ally  Napoleon  III. 
in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  M.  Almonte,  he  looked 
to  find  in  his  adopted  country  all  the  necessary  re- 
sources for  bringing  his  undertaking  to  a  favourable 
issue.  He  hoped  much  that  time  would  shed  a  soften- 
ing influence  on  conflicting  passions,  and  felt  persuaded 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  malcontents  would  be 
induced  to  return  under  his  flag.  Thus,  as  the  follow- 
ing letter  proves,  he  already  accepted  more  readily  the 
idea  of  the  gradual  departure  of  our  troops,  and  was 
working  actively  to  organise  his  national  forces.  The 
only  thing  was  that  he  often  nursed  himself  in  fond 
illusions,  and  cherished  ideas  which,  as  he  himself  said, 
' breathed  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages'    Whilst  drawing 
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up  his  army  on  paper,  he  fancied  he  was  dealing  with 
German  soldiers,  and  forgot  that  the  chief  need  in 
Mexico  was  an  iron  hand,  which  could  hold  firmly  all 
the  threads  of  this  complicated  web,  leaving  nothing 
to  chance  or  to  the  dangers  resulting  from  want  of  dis~ 
.  cipline ;  he  forgot,  too,  that  for  about  fifty  years  the 
country  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  partisan  bands. 
A  scheme  like  his  might  have  been  practicable  for  the 
energetic  Yankees,  who  often  operated  in  this  way 
during  the  war  of  secession ;  but  in  Mexico  it  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  what 
the  emperor  himself  called  'hordes,'  which  were  nothing 
more  than  a  destructive  scourge. 

Cuernavaca,  May  17,  1866. 
My  dear  Marshal, — The  Emperor  Napoleon,  having  been 
compelled  to  settle  formally  and  publicly  as  to  the  gradual 
recall  of  his  troops,  has  informed  me  in  his  last  letter  that  he 
has  given  the  most  definite  orders  that  the  co-operation,  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  achievement  of  the  work  he  has  so 
gloriously  begun,  should  be  afforded  to  my  government ;  and 
that  every  assistance  should  be  rendered  me  for  organising 
a  substantial  national  army,  for  forming  mixed  troops,  and  for 
setting  to  rights  the  voluntary  corps.  To  attain  this  end,  I 
look  upon  it  as  an  obligation  on  me  and  even  as  a  conscientious 
duty  to  place  myself  in  the  closest  and  most  continuous  rela- 
tions with  you,  my  dear  marshal,  in  order  to  definitively  settle 
on  the  plans  for  organisation,  to  ensure  their  execution,  and  to 
determine  the  expenses  that  are  to  be  incurred,  and  the  men 
that  are  to  be  chosen.  The  most  effective  means  of  not  wast- 
ing the  little  and  so  valuable  time  which  is  now  left  us  appears 
to  me  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  solicit  you,  my  dear  marshal, 
to  let  me  have  in  writing  your  views  and  wishes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fresh  organisation,  and  of  the  detailed  plan  which 
must  be  followed  to  rapidly  and  entirely  tranquillise  the 
country,  basing  it  upon  the  remarkable  data  which  have  been 
lately  furnished  us  from  all  points  of  the  empire ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  by  you  and  I  meeting  once,  or,  if  necessary, 
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oftener,  every  week,  the  minister  of  war,  and  the  Commissary 
Friant,  whose  co-operation  will  be  valuable  in  administrative 
questions. 

I  also  intend  to  call  upon  the  Commandant  Loysel  to  take 
a  part  in  these  meetings,  in  which  all  the  principal  points  will 
be  discussed  both  of  the  organisation  generally  and  also  of  the 
expenditure  and  the  persons  to  be  employed  ;  he  will  also  draw 
up  confidentially  an  official  record  of  our  proceedings,  without 
which  we  shall  not  attain  either  the  order  or  promptitude  which 
are  desirable.  If  the  marshal  should  be  of  opinion  that 
would  likewise  be  useful  to  summon  General  Uraga  to 
present  at  these  meetings,  as  a  representative  of  the  acti 
portion  of  the  Mexican  army,  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  1 
me  know. 

At  the  present  moment,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  military 
question  is  to  be  looked  at  in  three  essential  points  of  view. 

The  immediate  organisation  of  20,000  national  troops,  the 
firm  consolidation  of  the  mixed  corps  who  are  styled  by  you 
the  cazadores  of  Mexico,  who  are  in  my  opinion  the  principal 
basis  for  the  future  army  and  for  the  systematic  pacification  of 
the  country. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  the  few  honourable  corps  now  existing,  such 
as  those  of  Mejia,  Mendez,  Garcia,  &c,  so  as  to  form  a 
national  nucleus,  and  that  we  must  immediately  dismiss  all 
those  men  that  constitute  nothing  but  a  valueless  body  of  sol- 
diery. This  measure,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  matter. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  form  quickly  some  good  bat- 
talions of  infantry  and  a  few  good  regiments  of  cavalry,  I  only 
see  one  way  of  proceeding,  which  will  doubtless  appear  to  you 
singular  enough,  and  perhaps  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  it  is  to  choose  reliable  men,  men  possessing  both  your 
confidence  and  mine,  one  half  of  whom  should  be  European 
officers  of  long  experience,  and  to  nominate  them  as  chiefs  of 
battalions  and  regiments ;  and  then,  after  having  summoned 
them  to  Mexico,  and  given  them  their  instructions  distinctly 
and  clearly,  to  say  to  them  : — '  The  responsibility  lies  upon  you, 
choose  your  own  officers,  act,  and  you  will  be  supported.  But 
as  a  result  you  must  give  us  the  rapid  and  effective  formation 
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of  your  corps.'  Your  direct  action,  and  that  of  the  minister 
of  war,  who  is  completely  at  your  disposal,  would  contribute 
much,  as  I  think,  to  the  execution  of  this  plan. 

The  second  point  is  completely  in  your  hands,  and  your 
wisdom  and  your  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  cannot 
fail  to  ensure  a  right  solution. 

As  regards  the  third  point,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  useful  if  we  were  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  all  the  reports 
and  communications  which  have  been  lately  furnished  by  the 
imperial  commissioners  and  the  generals  commanding  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  copies  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  my 
secretary  s  office.  By  this  means,  it  would  be  easy  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  number  of  troops  which  would  have  to  be  set 
in  movement,  and  the  expenditure  to  which  we  should  have  to 
look  forward. 

If  the  execution  of  this  is  possible,  we  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  implicating  all  the  high  functionaries  who  have  furnished 
the  reports,  by  showing  them  that  we  have  complied  with  their 
desires,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the  ulterior  state  of  things 
would  therefore  fall  upon  them. 

If  we  set  courageously  to  work,  I  think  that  in  a  few  months 
we  may  reckon  on  a  brilliant  result  which  ivill  crown  the  efforts 
of  valour  and  of  wisdom  which  you  have' displayed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  this  country.  Maximilian. 

As  may  be  easily  seen,  the  army  was  always  in  a 
state  of  transformation.  These  commissions  absorbed 
precious  hours,  and  too  often  in  vain.  Nevertheless, 
time  pressed,  and  such  serious  alterations  could  not  be 
made  in  a  day.  Besides,  it  kept  up  a  state  of  uncertainty 
among  the  Mexican  regiments,  already  too  prone 
through  their  fickle  nature  and  the  traditions  of  former 
pronunciamientos  to  go  over  easily  from  one  chief  to 
another.  Maximilian  was  much  deceived  when  he 
thought  that  ( implicating  his  high  functionaries '  would 
give  pledges  of  their  future  fidelity.  This  stratagem 
was  hardly  worthy  of  a  sovereign,  and,  besides,  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  Mexicans  would  never  con- 
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sider  themselves  bound  because  they  were  implicated 
in  any  particular  course  of  action.  For  the  latter 
were  accustomed,  at  each  new  revolutionary  move- 
ment, to  disappear  so  as  to  let  the  storm  pass  over, 
and  then  to  rally  round  the  victorious  side  until  the 
propitious  moment  came  for  a  fresh  revolt.  This  con- 
tempt for  all  political  faith  formed  Juarez's  power ;  he 
was  always  certain  of  being  well  received  by  his 
countrymen,  even  when  they  had  just  taken  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  empire.  Thus,  as  will  be  recol- 
lected, our  troops  had  rushed  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  empire,  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  to  expel  from  it 
the  president  of  the  republic.  After  some  months' 
occupation,  which  had  certainly  restored  calm  to  these 
distant  districts,  the  French  forces  were  compelled  to 
deliver  up  this  state  capital  to  its  own  garrison,  and 
left  it  in  order  to  seek  fresh  dangers.  Chihuahua  im- 
mediately opened  its  gates  to  Juarez,  who  had  returned 
from  Paso  del  Norte  at  a  time  when  Maximilian 
thought  that  his  enemy  had  crossed  the  American 
frontier  without  intention  of  returning.  The  presi- 
dent's presence  on  Mexican  territory  deeply  affected 
Maximilian,  who  imagined  that  the  resistance  of  the 
malcontents  was  due  to  this  cause  only.  In  spite  of 
the  want  of  troops  which  was  felt  in  the  central  states, 
the  court  of  Mexico  itself  resolved  on  a  second  expedi- 
tion against  Chihuahua,  and  it  signified  its  desire  to 
the  commander-in-chief  in  terms  which  clearly  prove 
that  the  emperor  reigned  and  governed  in  complete 
independence. 

Chapultepec,  May  28,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — Both  the  home  and  foreign  news  that  I 

receive  prove  to  me  the  imperious  necessity  of  expelling  Juarez 

from  Chihuahua,  and  of  occupying  this  town  definitively  so 

as  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  their  only  plausible  pretext 
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for  accrediting  an  ambassador  to  him,  and  also  of  the  occasion 
of  putting  forward  every  day  new  requirements. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  your  glo- 
rious sovereign  and  my  august  ally,  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon,  as 
it  is  to  mine  that  we  should  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Washington  cabinet  by  expelling  Juarez  from  the  above  capital. 
It  is  a  matter,  indeed,  on  which  our  honour  depends. 

I  repeat  that  the  foreign  news  which  I  have  just  received 
strongly  shows  the  urgency  of  this  measure,  and,  as  chief  of 
my  army,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  immediately  see  to  its 
execution. 

I  again  urge  the  prompt  formation  of  Franco-Mexican  bat- 
talions, and  the  necessity  of  instantly  appointing  their  French 
cadres ,  for  time  presses. 

I  am  writing  on  all  these  points  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
whom  I  shall  apprise  of  my  resolutions. — Your  very  affec- 
tionate Maximilian. 

Thus  the  Mexican  court  ignored  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  French  cabinet,  and  still  clung  to  the  hope  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  claims  of  the  Washington  cabi- 
net, nattering  itself  that  it  would  be  able  to  allure  its 
ally  into  the  same  course.  Two  powerful  reasons 
forbade  our  return  to  Chihuahua.  First,  the  expenses 
which  this  long  journey  must  involve  would  press 
heavily  on  the  Mexican  treasury,  which  was  already 
sadly  exhausted ;  and,  besides,  our  head-quarters  had 
orders  from  their  government  to  avoid  at  all  hazard 
the  chance  of  an  engagement  on  the  northern  frontier, 
especially  on  those  parts  where  the  Americans  exer- 
cised any  direct  action.  Moreover,  an  expedition  like 
this  was  a  mistake,  for  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  an 
occupation  at  such  a  distance  could  not  be  a  permanent 
one.  It  would  uselessly  fatigue  our  operating  columns, 
which  could  be  better  employed  elsewhere. 

The  imperial  order  was,  however,  carried  out.  Com- 
mandant Billot  marched  rapidly  on  Chihuahua,  whence 
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Juarez  fled  again  towards  Paso  del  Norte,  followed  by 
a  few  travelling  companions  only.  The  soldiers  and 
the  liberal  officials  were  already  scattered  to  the  winds. 
For  six  weeks  the  French  troops  had  worked  at  con- 
structing a  fort  in  the  town,  so  that  it  might  be 
defended  from  any  further  attack ;  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  they  gave  up  the  place  to  the  care 
of  about  twelve  hundred  imperialists,  who  were  not 
long  before  they  were  attacked.  Their  generals,  instead 
of  keeping  them  in  the  fort,  and  thence  defending  the 
environs,  undertook  a  sortie  with  their  forces  to  a  spot 
half  a  mile  from  the  town.  That  night  their  overthrow 
was  complete,  and  Chihuahua  definitively  welcomed 
the  republic. 

This  military  episode  was  reproduced  on  many  points 
of  the  territory ;  and  Maximilian,  whom  the  French 
and  foreign  press  has  so  often  represented  as  constantly 
disagreeing  with  our  head-quarters,  desired  nothing 
better  than  its  concurrence  in  the  means  of  defence 
for  the  empire.  The  prince  could  not  make  the  marshal 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  government,  and,  in  spite  of 
all,  was  pleased  with  his  exertions.  Does  the  following 
letter  testify  to  any  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  or  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of 
military  operations,  when,  on  the  contrary,  its  aim  is 
to  concentrate  absolute  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
^eneral-in-chief  ? 

Mexico,  June  3,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — Unity  of  action  is  the  first  requisite  for 
finishing  promptly  the  organisation  of  the  army. 

The  ideas  which  you  have  put  forward  in  council  on  this 
subject  are  most  just  and  full  of  practical  good  sense.  You  are 
already  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  sole  director  of 
all  military  movements,  and,  therefore,  the  very  best  judge 
there  can  be  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  you  are  also  in  the 
position  to  carry  it  out. 
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I  now  desire  to  invest  you  with  absolute  authority  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Franco-Mexican  battalions,  and  the  re- 
organisation of  the  national  army. 

.  .  .  All  orders  given  by  you,  and  sent  to  the  minister  for 
war,  should  express,  '  by  order  of  the  emperor.' 

Such  is  the  plan  that  I  have  definitively  adopted,  since  you 
have  favoured  me  with  your  advice  ;  it  is  conceived  solely  with 
a  view  of  concentrating  in  your  hands  an  organisation  which 
you  alone  and  your  valuable  officers  can  carry  out  properly. 

Maximilian. 

To  any  impartial  mind,  which  has  entered  thoroughly 
into  the  cordial  feelings  which  had  hitherto  prevailed 
between  the  Mexican  court  and  the  marshal — to  any- 
one who,  without  prejudice,  has  appreciated  the  efforts 
made  at  our  head-quarters  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
imperial  throne,  by  aid  of  the  limited  means  and  powers 
the  French  government  had  provided  them  with — in 
short,  after  the  perusal  of  the  conciliatory  correspon- 
dence of  which  we  have  given  several  extracts,  it 
would  seem  strange  that  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Mexico  could  secretly  complain  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  of  the  general-in-chief,  and  demand  his  recall. 
This  is,  however,  what  had  been  taking  place  for 
several  months  past  unknown  to  the  marshal,  who 
only  learnt  the  truth  some  time  afterwards  from  Paris, 
at  the  time  of  the  Empress  Charlotte's  journey  to 
Europe.  Everything  should  have  dictated  candour :  it 
would  have  become  a  sovereign  to  state  his  grievances 
openly  and  straightforwardly,  if  he  thought  them  well 
founded.  It  was  all  the  more  a  duty  for  the  crown, 
because  at  another  time  it  had  manifested  to  the 
general-in-chief,  on  his  promotion  to  be  a  marshal, 
sentiments  which  no  little  contributed  to  keeping  him 
on  Mexican  soil,  where  he  believed  himself  doing  good 
service  to  the  monarchy;  sentiments,  too,  which  he 
knew  that  he  had  deserved. 
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Pengamillo,  October  7,  1864. 

My  dear  Marshal  and  Friend, — It  is  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure that  I  have  just  heard  of  your  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
marshal. 

By  distinguishing  you  with  so  high  a  mark  of  favour,  the 
emperor  fulfils  the  desire  of  all  good  Mexicans,  to  whom,  in 
his  name,  you  have  brought  liberty  and  peace,  for  which  they 
will  always  be  grateful  to  you.  One  thing  alone  could  lessen 
the  joy  which  this  happy  event  causes  us,  it  is  in  case  it  should 
result  in  your  leaving  our  country.  I  trust  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  will  not  deprive  Mexico  of  services  which  are  so 
necessary  to  her  well-being. 

Repeating  my    cordial  congratulations  .  .  .     Your  very 
affectionate  Maximilian. 

Was  there  not  in  these  words  something  more  than 
mere  courtly  language  ?  The  note  of  the  Empress 
Charlotte,  who  was  eager  to  be  the  first  to  apprise  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  happy  event,  by  sending 
him  the  Belgian  newspapers,  was  redolent  of  the  same 
goodwill.  But  at  the  commencement  of  1866,  a  real 
misunderstanding  interrupted  for  a  short  time  the  good 
understanding  which  existed  between  the  throne  and 
head-quarters.  A  French  officer  had,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  returned  to  Mexico  after  leave  of 
absence.  Maximilian,  who  at  that  time  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  services  of  this  officer,  addressed  the  following 
note  to  the  general-in-chief : — 

My  dear  Marshal, — The  telegraph  has  just  acquainted  me 
with  the  sudden  return  of  M — ,  who  has  just  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz.  I  have  every  reason  to  feel  surprised  at  the  return  of 
this  officer,  and  beg  you  will  inform  me  why  the  instructions 
which  followed  a  special  meeting  which  we  held  in  Mexico  on 
the  subject  have  been  departed  from. 

Maximilian. 

As  we  here  see,  Maximilian  spoke  with  an  air  of 
authority;    but,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  the  marshal 
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could  not  countenance  any  such  control  over  the  acts 
of  his  sovereign,  who  alone  had  the  right  of  choosing 
officers  to  serve  in  Mexico.  That  same  evening,  in  the 
saloons  of  the  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  corps 
diplomatique,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Maximilian  thought  it  his  duty  to  denounce 
this  act  in  rather  strong  terms.  The  procedure  of  the 
marshal,  when  acquainted  with  this  painful  incident, 
was  determined  on  by  him ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
who  had  a  noble  heart,  did  not  delay  in  being  the  first 
to  efface  every  trace  of  this  disagreement.  Neither 
this  sovereign  nor  the  empress  ever  made  the  com- 
mander-in-chief acquainted,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  grievances  which  they  revealed  to  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  ;  and,  but  for  the  indiscretion  of  the 
Empress  Charlotte  during  her  stay  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
in  Paris,  the  marshal  might  have  remained  much  longer 
in  complete  ignorance  of  them. 

But  the  marshal  was  gravely  wrong,  in  a  way,  too, 
which  increased  every  day  in  the  eyes  of  Maximilian 
and  his  august  spouse.  This  offence  was  his  desire, 
above  all  things,  of  remaining  true  to  his  own  country. 
The  instructions  of  the  French  cabinet,  dated  January 
6,  1866,  and  incessantly  repeated  since  that  time,  pro- 
hibited the  head-quarters  from  exercising  any  influence, 
except  with  great  reserve.  (  Notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints of  Maximilian,'  they  wrote,  ( we  will  not  grant 
another  soldier.'  At  the  end  of  the  same  month,  they 
wrote  to  the  marshal  from  Paris  : — c  You  have  acted 
wisely  in  concentrating  your  troops  between  San  Luis, 
Aguas  Calient es,  and  Matehuala.  Let  our  share  in 
military  operations  gradually  die  out.'  At  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  May  1866,  the  French  government 
c  was  even  then  hoping  for  some  definite  resolutions  on 
the  part  of  Maximilian,'  weighed  down  as  he  was  by 
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the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  and  appealing  to  the 
devotion  of  the  commander-in-chief  that  he  would  not 
yet  return  to  Europe,  as  he  was  preparing  to  do  with 
the  first  troops  going  home,  but  that  he  would  under- 
take the  charge  of  the  evacuation  until  its  completion. 
Maximilian  had  himself  testified  to  the  commander  of 
the  expeditionary  corps  his  entire  satisfaction  with  such 
a  measure.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Mexican  court 
allowed  itself  to  be  persuaded  into  begging  that  a  much 
larger  French  force  should  be  sent,  and  that  large 
credits  should  be  opened ;  and  on  account  of  the  re- 
sistance from  head-quarters  to  these  projects,  it  was 
convinced  that  the  marshal  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
fresh  sacrifices  being  made  by  our  country,  which 
would,  in  its  opinion,  ensure  triumph  to  the  cause. 
This  court  had  unfortunately  entertained  the  idea  that 
France  was  still  quite  inclined  to  come  to  their  help. 
But  the  marshal,  who  since  the  end  of  1865  had  been 
thoroughly  enlightened,  both  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  and  also  as  to  the  course 
public  opinion  was  taking  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States,  would  in  no  way  ask  for  an  augmentation  of 
forces,  which  would  have  been  certainly  refused.  His 
personal  opinion  was  that  we  had  wasted  enough,  both 
of  men  and  money ;  and,  as  he  never  failed  to  represent 
to  Maximilian  himself,  he  had  been  too  much  struck 
by  the  weakness  of  the  Mexican  element  to  consent  to 
plunge  his  country  into  fresh  dangers.  The  Mexican 
sovereign  was  right  in  seeking  for  further  resources 
for  his  country,  and  the  marshal  would  have  been 
proud  of  commanding  a  more  imposing  army ;  but 
would  not  France  have  cried  out  if  one  of  her  generals 
had  led  away  some  thousands  of  men  more  ?  What  a 
fatal  story  would  there  have  been  to  tell  to-day  !  Some 
believed,  and  will  continue  to  believe,  that  an  increase 
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of  the  effective  force  at  its  disposal  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  decide  the  triumph  of  the  monarchy ;  but 
these  persons  have  never  witnessed  the  intrigues  and 
disloyalties  of  a  court,  and  have  never  scanned  the 
distressing  picture  of  financial  difficulties  springing  up 
again  and  again.  They  could  hardly  have  been  aware 
of  the  French  instructions  directing  that  the  towns 
should  be  evacuated  in  the  beginning  of  1866 ;  and 
they  had  not  had  to  deal  with  the  premeditated  slug- 
gishness of  the  very  highest  officials,  acting  as  a  dead 
weight  on  nearly  all  the  imperial  territory.  Maximilian 
was  to  be  pitied  ;  but  it  is  not  the  commander-in-chief 
who  must  be  blamed. 

To  be  better  convinced  of  this,  one  need  only  glance 
at  the  despatch  which,  at  this  very  time,  Mr.  Bigelow, 
the  American  minister  at  Paris,  addressed  to  his 
government,  which  had  enjoined  him  to  demand  ex- 
planations from  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  as  to  the 
asserted  movements  of  troops  intended  for  Mexico. 

To  Mr.  Seward,  Under  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington. 

Paris,  June  4,  1866. 

Sir, — I  called  on  his  excellency  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  last  Sunday,  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  indi- 
cated in  your  instructions  marked  '  confidential.'  As  he  had 
already  been  informed  of  the  contents  of  this  despatch  by  the 
French  minister  resident  at  Washington,  I  had  not  to  explain 
it  to  him  afresh. 

.  .  .  I  then  told  him  that  the  object  of  your  instructions,  as 
I  understood  them,  is  simply  to  obtain  an  explanation  which 
would  certainly  be  required  of  you  in  reference  to  the  em- 
barkation in  France  of  large  bodies  of  troops  for  Mexico, 
after  the  intention  of  withdrawing  the  whole  army  had  been 
officially  announced. 

To  this  his  excellency  replied  that,  since  he  had  seen  me,  he 
had  received  from  his  colleagues,  the  ministers  of  war  and 
marine,  the  information  that  no  troops  belonging  to  the  ex- 
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peditionary  corps  had  been  sent  to  Mexico  this  year,  excepting 
the  number  of  soldiers  that  were  necessary  to  replace  those 
that  were  missing,  but  in  no  case  would  there  be  any  aug- 
mentation of  the  eiFective  force.  The  embarkation  of  troops 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  your  despatch,  is  very 
probably  that  which  took  place  on  board  the  transport  ship  '  Le 
Rhone,'  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  vessel  touched  at 
Martinique,  and  not  at  St.  Thomas,  as  was  stated.  It  had  on 
board  916  soldiers,  and  not  1,200;  and  they  belonged  to  the 
foreign  legion,  and  not  to  the  expeditionary  corps. 

These  soldiers  had  been  waiting  for  some  time  in  France 
and  in  Algeria  for  means  of  transport  to  rejoin  their  regiments. 
No  enlistments  have  taken  place  for  the  foreign  legion  since 
the  emperor  announced  his  intention  of  withdrawing  his  nag 
from  Mexico,  and  there  is  no  idea,  as  far  as  he  knows,  of  mak- 
ing fresh  enlistments. 

Regarding  the  embarkation  of  troops  recruited  in  Austria, 
his  excellency  told  me  that  this  is  a  matter  entirely  between 
the  Austrian  government  and  the  Mexicans,  and  that  France 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Since  I  pointed  out  the  fact  to  him, 
he  has  confirmed  his  own  convictions  on  the  subject,  by  a 
correspondence  with  the  ministers  of  war  and  marine,  and  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  there  has  been  no  kind  of  engage- 
ment entered  into,  either  for  the  enlistment  or  for  the  transport 
of  Austrian  troops  into  Mexico. 

He  then  stated  that  the  intention  of  his  government  is  to 
withdraw  the  whole  of  their  army  from  Mexico  at  latest  within 
the  time  specified  in  the  despatch  which  he  sent  you,  and  even 
sooner,  if  the  climate  and  other  considerations  permit  it ;  also, 
that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  replace  this  army  by  other  troops 
from  any  source  whatsoever. 

In  concluding  this  long  conversation,  with  the  important  re- 
sult of  which  I  have  acquainted  you,  I  expressed  to  the  minister 
the  satisfaction  which  his  explanations  gave  me,  and  the  plea- 
sure I  should  have  in  communicating  them  to  my  government. 

This  despatch  has  been  submitted  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
who  has  approved  the  summary  of  our  conversation  contained 
in  it.  John  Bigelow. 

After  reading  this   despatch,  could   any  hopes  be 
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entertained  of  reinforcements  of  troops  for  Maximilian? 
Thus,  then,  the  United  States  followed  step  by  step 
the  actions  of  French  policy,  counting,  nearly  to  a 
man,  the  detachments  which  were  necessary  to  keeping 
up  the  number  of  our  effective  force.  Even  the 
recruiting  of  Austrians  was  forbidden.  The  govern- 
ment  of  France  had  not  for  a  long  time  been  subject 
to  dictation  so  tyrannical  as  this  !  The  only  source  of 
military  recruitment  left  to  Maximilian  consisted  for 
the  future  in  re-enlisting  those  discharged  soldiers  of 
the  French  force  who,  instead  of  re-embarking  for 
Europe,  consented  to  enter  his  service  amongst  the 
cazadores. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Bad  System  of  Enlistment  followed — Energy  of  the  Empress  Charlotte 
— Destruction  of  Mejia's  Division — The  Emperor  Napoleon's  harsh 
Reply  to  M.  Almonte's  Mission — Its  Effect  on  the  Mexican  Court — 
Maximilian's  Project  of  Abdication  stopped  by  the  Empress — Her 
Expedition  to  Europe — Painful  Incident — Fresh  Imperial  Disasters — 
Maximilian's  Idea  of  Declaring  a  State  of  Siege — It  is  opposed  by 
Marshal  Bazaine. 

AS  we  have  seen,  Maximilian  set  great  value  on 
the  increase  of  the  nine  battalions  of  cazadores. 
He  had  a  right  to  reckon  on  the  good  disposition  of 
the  French  who  had  consented  to  join  them,  for  the 
two  sovereigns  excited  the  ardent  sympathies  of  our 
noble  army.  But  the  efforts  of  our  head-quarters  and 
the  devotion  of  the  French  officers  who  had  accepted 
the  difficult  task  of  commanding  and  forming  these 
nine  battalions  would  all  be  fruitless  if  the  country 
itself,  the  imperial  commissioners,  and  the  great  landed 
proprietors  did  not  unreservedly  help  them  by  some 
substantial  system  of  recruitment.  The  leva,  a  kind 
of  military  impressment,  had  been  abolished  in  former 
days  by  the  regency,  obeying  the  noble  suggestion  of 
Marshal  Forey.  The  empire  had  renewed  the  formal 
prohibition  of  resorting  to  this  brutal  and  inhuman 
system  of  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  Mexican  army. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  leva  was  still  practised.  Indians 
taken  by  force  by  the  hacenderos,  the  dregs  of  the 
Mexican  community  discharged  from  the  public  prisons, 
— such  were  the  miserable  elements  that  the  political 
prefects  of  the  provinces  persisted  in  placing  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  French  commandants  ;  and  it  may  be 
easily  understood  what  our  volunteers,  conscious  of 
their  own  dignity,  must  have  felt  when  they  elbowed 
in  their  ranks  comrades  who  had  just  exchanged  the 
convict's  chain  for  the  musket.  Yet  our  officers  were 
not  disheartened. 

Depending  upon  the  imperial  orders  which  had  di- 
rected the  recruitment  in  the  states  of  Mexico,  Quere- 
taro,  and  San  Luis,  they  endeavoured  to  arouse  the 
apathy  of  the  political  prefects,  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
baffle  their  hostility.  They  personally  visited  all  the 
haciendas ;  they  appealed  to  the  patriotism  as  well  as 
to  the  self-interest  of  the  great  landed  proprietors, 
whose  safety  could  only  be  ensured  by  the  legal  enlist- 
ment of  the  labourers  living  on  their  property,  or  by 
the  arrival  of  volunteers  to  serve  under  the  flag.  The 
whole  population,  if  the  imperial  commissioners  did  not 
betray  the  crown,  ought  to  furnish  its  contingent  to 
the  recruitment.  And  never  had  sacrifices  of  this  sort 
been  more  called  forth  by  pressing  emergencies. 
General  Mejia  found  in  his  front  Escobedo  and  Cor- 
tina threatening  to  annihilate  his  division,  the  best 
disciplined  amongst  the  Mexican  troops,  and  composed 
of  veteran  bands  well  seasoned  to  the  hardships  of  the 
sierras.  Yet  Maximilian  did  not  lose  heart.  It 
should  also  be  told  that  he  felt  his  powers  doubled 
by  the  energy  of  his  devoted  wife,  who  directed  affairs 
at  Mexico  whilst  he  was  traversing  the  country.  From 
Cuernavaca,  where  he  then  was,  and  where  the  news 
of  a  great  disaster  had  just  come  upon  him  without 
prostrating  him,  he  demanded  without  delay  from  our 
head-quarters  the  means  of  retrieving  the  misfortune. 

Cuernavaca,  June  24,  1866. 
My  dear  Marshal, — I  have  learnt  with  much  pleasure  from 
your  last  letter  that  the  organisation  of  the  nine  battalions  of 
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cazadores  and  of  the  national  army  is  going  on  without  interrup- 
tion, and  I  have  to  thank  you  cordially  for  it.  The  news  of 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  Mejia's  division  has  much 
surprised  me,  and  has  grievously  affected  me.  On  these  brave 
troops  I  founded  a  great  part  of  my  hopes  for  the  future. 

To  turn  in  another  direction,  the  re-opening  of  the  com- 
munications between  Matamoros  and  Monterey  is  very  neces- 
sary to  relieve  our  finances ;  but  I  confide  in  the  measures 
which  your  great  experience  will  suggest,  and  I  beg  of  you  to 
send  me  a  plan  of  campaign  which  should  be  followed  to  retrieve 
the  misfortune  which  has  just  fallen  upon  us,  and  to  restore 
order  in  the  insubordinate  departments.  Maximilian. 

A  second  and  still  more  painful  blow  fell  on  the 
court  of  Mexico  at  the  end  of  June.  This  was  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  reply  to  the  embassy  of  M. 
Almonte,  on  which  both  Maximilian  and  the  Empress 
Charlotte  had  built  such  fond  hopes.  Napoleon  III. 
notified  to  his  ally  certain  conditions  which  were 
harsher  than  any  of  those  which  had  been  hitherto 
drawn  up.  Although  the  form  of  the  imperial  message, 
which  contained  a  statement  of  certain  well-founded 
grievances,  might  be  wounding  to  Maximilian's  self- 
esteem,  the  resolutions  it  contained  passed  the  sentence 
of  death  on  the  Mexican  monarchy.  Mr.  Seward  had 
triumphed  ! 

Paris,  May  31,  1866. 
General  Almonte  has  handed  to  the  emperor  the  letters  of 
his  majesty  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  has  made  the  com- 
munications with  which  he  was  charged  for  the  French  go- 
vernment. His  majesty  regrets  to  be  compelled  to  express  the 
surprise  which  these  communications  have  caused  him.  For 
more  than  a  year  the  instructions  sent  to  the  French  agents  in 
Mexico,  and  inspired  by  the  feeling  of  the  reciprocal  duties 
and  obligations  which  we  have  contracted,  have  aimed  to  bring 
before  the  Mexican  government  certain  recommendations  dic- 
tated by  the  interest  of  the  two  countries  no  less  than  by  the 
sincere  friendship  which  his  majesty  feels  for  the  Emperor 
Maximilian. 
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These  recommendations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  under- 
stood. The  propositions  laid  before  us  by  General  Almonte 
sufficiently  show  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reveal  a  complete 
misconception  of  a  situation  the  full  explanation  of  which  to 
the  court  of  Mexico  can  no  longer  be  delayed. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  French  ex- 
pedition;  its  justification  is  founded  on  our  grievances.  Com- 
pelled, as  we  were,  to  do  ourselves  justice,  the  experience  of 
the  past  taught  us  for  the  future  to  seek  for  guarantees  against 
the  return  of  actions  which  had  so  often  drawn  down  on  this 
country  (at  the  cost  of  burdensome  expeditions)  severe  but 
always  ineffective  repressions.  These  guarantees  were  to  result 
from  the  foundation  of  a  regular  government,  strong  enough  to 
put  an  end  to  the  traditions  of  disorder  bequeathed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  ephemeral  powers.  However  desirable  might  be  the 
establishment  of  such  a  government,  we,  least  of  all,  could 
think  of  imposing  it  on  others,  and  we  have  always  loudly  dis- 
avowed any  such  design.  We  have  not,  however,  liked  to 
believe  that  the  elements  of  an  indispensable  political  regene- 
ration were  altogether  wanting  in  the  Mexican  community, 
and  we  resolved  to  further  all  the  efforts  which  should  be  made 
by  the  country  to  rid  itself  of  the  anarchy  which  was  destroying 
it.  This  enterprise  was  a  grand  one,  and  it  allured  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian.  Being  appealed  to  by  the  Mexican  nation, 
without  allowing  himself  to  be  deterred  by  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  task,  he  courageously  devoted  himself  to  it.  He, 
like  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  thought  the  great  questions  of  con- 
ciliation and  counteraction  were  connected  with  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico,  and  with  the  integrity  of  its  territory  when 
guaranteed  by  a  stable  and  regenerative  government ;  and  he 
knew  that  he  would  not  want  for  our  help  in  aiding  him  to 
realise  a  work  profitable  to  the  ivhole  ivorld. 

The  duties  of  the  Emperor  towards  France  required  him, 
however,  to  proportion  the  extent  of  the  assistance  that  he  could 
offer  to  Mexico  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  enterprise  to  the 
importance  of  the  French  interests  engaged.  The  treaty  of 
Miramar  was  concluded  to  this  effect. 

.  .  .  Now,  in  the  contract  which  established  our  rights  and 
our  obligations,  France  has  fully  discharged  the  duties  which 
she  accepted,  and  she  has  but  very  incompletely  received  the 
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equivalent  compensations  which  were  promised  her.  This  is 
a  fact  which  we  are  bound  to  assert,  since  it  no  longer  rests 
with  us  to  keep  silence  as  to  its  consequences.  We  are  far 
from  not  comprehending  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  of  every 
kind  against  which  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Maximilian  has 
had  to  strive.  Although  we  have  often  deplored  that  his  loyal 
intentions  were  not  better  appreciated,  we  have  always  ap- 
plauded his  active  solicitude  and  his  generous  purposes. 

....  The  results  did  not  answer  our  hopes  in  spite  of  the 
skilful  and  energetic  management  of  the  marshal  and  the  de- 
votion of  an  army  which  nothing  wearies.  .  .  .  The  French 
government  facilitated  the  negotiation  of  loans  which  relieved 
the  embarrassments  of  the  Mexican  treasury,  and  yet  our  claims 
were  compensated  only  by  fallacious  settlements.  Friendly 
advice  has  been  given,  but  the  councillors  of  his  majesty  mani- 
fested a  systematic  resistance  in  everything  which  concerned 
the  interests  of  France.  Must  we  recall  what  exertions  it  cost 
the  French  Legation  to  obtain  only  an  insufficient  reparation 
for  the  injuries  suffered  by  our  countrymen,  when  the  English 
claims  were  settled  without  question ;  when  [resources  were 
found  to  discharge  without  delay  and  with  ready  money  doubt- 
ful and  perhaps  illegal  debts?  We  found  the  very  principle 
of  the  French  demands  contested, — those  demands  which  had 
been  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Miramax-  as  the  determin- 
ative cause  of  our  expedition ;  which,  too,  in  default  of  any 
stipulation,  should  have  constituted  an  undoubted  and  indis- 
putable debt  of  honour. 

After  having,  in  all  circumstances,  pointed  out  to  the  Mexican 
government  the  necessity  of  itself  individually  providing  for  its 
own  conservation,  and  after  having  many  a  time  stated  that  the 
assistance  which  we  were  affording  it  could  only  be  maintained 
in  proportion  as  the  corresponding  obligations  due  to  us  should 
be  strictly  fulfilled,  we  have  acquainted  it  with  the  stringent 
considerations  which  forbid  us  any  longer  to  demand  fresh 
sacrifices  from  France,  which  also  decided  us  to  recall  our 
troops. 

Nevertheless,  whist  adopting  this  resolution,  we  have 
directed  that,  in  its  execution,  those  delays  and  precautions 
should  be  employed  which  are  necessary  for  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  too  sudden  a  change.     We  have  been  compelled,  at 
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the  same  time,  to  substitute  for  the  now  valueless  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Miramar  other  arrangements  intended  to 
ensure  the  security  of  our  claims.  The  emperor's  minister  at 
Mexico  has  consequently  received  instructions  to  conclude  a 
new  convention  for  this  purpose. 

These  instructions,  like  all  the  acts  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, are  inspired  by  the  natural  sentiments  which  attach  him 
to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  by  a  sincere  desire  to  reconcile 
interests  that  he  does  not  wish  to  see  separated.  He  has  duly 
appreciated  the  reasons  which  have  led  his  representatives  not 
to  press  for  the  immediate  conclusion  of  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  prescribed]  but  he  has  regretted  to  see  that  the 
Mexican  cabinet  has  profited  by  their  compliance  to  remove  to 
Paris  the  scene  of  a  negotiation  which  can  only  be  usefully 
carried  on  at  Mexico. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  especially  regretted  to  find  in- 
cluded in  the  draft  of  a  treaty  submitted  to  his  government  by 
General  Almonte  certain  propositions  which  have  already  been 
laid  before  them,  and  have  been  necessarily  declined  for  the 
most  powerful  reasons  every  time  that  they  have  been  brought 
forward.  The  stay  of  the  troops  (it  is  said)  must  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  assigned  periods  ;  fresh  advances  are  demanded  of 
us,  in  the  anticipation  of  a  deficiency  in  the  resources  of  the 
Mexican  treasury,  and  the  repayment  of  these  advances  is  put 
off  to  undetermined  dates ;  no  pledge  is  offered,  no  guarantee 
is  given  for  the  security  of  our  claims.  After  the  frank,  loyal, 
and  full  explanations  of  the  French  government,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  persistency  of  illusion  which  must  have 
guided  the  conception  of  this  scheme. 

It  is  impossible  to  accept  the  propositions  brought  by 
General  Almonte,  or  even  to  authorise  their  discussion.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  consent  to  a  new  convention. 

If  the  combinations  which  will  be  proposed  to  him  are 
accepted  by  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  times 
fixed  for  the  gradual  departure  of  the  French  troops  will  be 
maintained;  and  Marshal  Bazaine,  in  conjunction  with  his 
majesty,  will  settle  the  measures  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  Mexican  territory  may  be  carried  out  in  the 
mode  most  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  imperial  power. 

L2 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  our  propositions  are  not  accepted,  we 
must  not  conceal  that  we  shall  henceforth  consider  ourselves 
free  from  every  engagement,  and,  firmly  resolved  to  prolong 
no  further  the  occupation  of  Mexico,  we  shall  direct  Marshal 
Bazaine  to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition  to  send  home 
the  French  army,  taking  into  consideration  those  military  ex- 
pediencies and  technical  matters  of  which  he  will  be  sole  judge. 
He  will  also  have  to  direct  his  attention  to  procuring  for 
French  interests  those  securities  to  which  they  have  a  right. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  conscious  that  he  has  hitherto 
aided  in  a  joint  work.  Henceforth  it  will  fall  upon  Mexico 
itself  to  assume  its  position.  Prolonged  foreign  protection  is 
a  bad  school,  and  a  source  of  perils;  in  domestic  matters,  it 
habituates  a  people  not  to  reckon  on  themselves,  and  paralyses 
the  national  activity  ;  abroad,  it  excites  animosity  and 
awakens  jealousies.  The  moment  is  now  come  for  Mexico  to 
satisfy  every  doubt  and  to  elevate  its  patriotism  to  the  pitch 
required  by  the  difficult  circumstances  through  which  she  has 
to  pass.  At  home  as  well  as  abroad,  the  attacks  directed 
against  the  particular  form  of  government  she  has  adopted  will 
doubtless  gradually  weaken  when  it  will  be  she  alone  who  defends 
it,  and  they  will  be  powerless  against  an  union  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  people  firmly  cemented  by  trials  courageously  ac- 
cepted and  endured  together.  It  will  be  an  honour  to  his 
majesty  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  to  the  Mexican  nation 
to  have  thus  accomplished  that  work  of  civilisation  which  we 
shall  always  feel  proud  of  having  encouraged  and  protected  at 
the  outset. 

The  court  of  Mexico  was  stupified,  and  even  showed 
openly  all  its  grief  at  the  conduct  of  the  Tuileries, 
feeling  it  all  the  more  strongly  as  the  Mexican  trea- 
sury had  been  emptied  to  meet  its  engagements  to 
France.  At  the  time  when  this  message  arrived  from 
Napoleon  III.,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Maximilian, 
with  the  exception  of  400,000  francs,  owed  nothing ; 
for  some  time  he  had  been  devoting  all  his  care  and  all 
his  efforts  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Miramar,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  trodden  under 
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foot;  and  now  a  fresh  convention  was  to  be  exacted 
from  him,  which  would  take  away  his  last  available 
resources — the  customs'  duties  at  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz,  the  half  of  which  he  was  to  consent  to  assign  to 
France.  If  this  convention  was  not  accepted  by  him, 
the  marshal  had  orders  to  fall  back  at  once  and  abandon 
Maximilian  to  his  own  resources.  The  imperial  family 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  bitter  complaints,  some 
of  which  transpired  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 
The  revelations  of  the  future  will  justify  the  following 
words  which,  we  assert,  were  pronounced  by  Maxi- 
milian in  the  hearing  of  those  around  him :  (I  am 
tricked :  there  was  a  formal  convention  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  myself,  which  guaran- 
teed me  absolutely  the  assistance  of  the  French  troops 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1868;  without  this  I  never 
would  have  accepted  the  throne.'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  was  not  unknown  in  London,  this  secret  treaty 
existed. 

Maximilian  felt  that  he  had  but  one  step  to  take, 
— that  of  abdication.  On  July  7,  he  took  pen  in  hand 
to  sign  the  fall  of  the  monarchy;  the  Empress  of 
Mexico  stayed  his  hand.  Then  it  was  that  the  Empress 
Charlotte,  moved  by  a  generous  but  ill-considered 
feeling,  crossed  the  seas,  braving  all  the  fatigues  of 
the  voyage  and  the  fevers  of  the  Terres  Chaudes.  She 
hoped  that  at  Paris  and  Rome  she  should  be  able  to 
gain  her  cause  ;  that  is,  that  she  would  be  able  to 
settle  favourably  the  three  questions  which  must 
decide  the  fate  of  the  monarchy — the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  the  corps  of  occupation,  some  financial 
assistance,  and  the  acquisition  of  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
cordat.  If  her  undertaking  was  not  crowned  with  SUC- 
cess,  the  emperor,  after  having  placed  his  authority  at 
the  disposal  of  the  nation,  was  to  rejoin  his  courageous 
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and  admirable  helpmate  in  Europe.  The  court  of 
Mexico  still  blinded  itself  as  to  the  real  state  of  things  ; 
but  certain  intimate  confidants,  who  could  not  make 
up  their  minds  to  abandon  their  high  positions,  urged 
the  empress  to  embark.  As  to  General  Count  De 
Thun,  he  had  already  returned  to  Austria.  On  July 
8,  the  official  journal  of  Mexico  announced  that  the 
empress  was  leaving  for  Europe,  where  she  was  about 
to  enter  into  negotiations  as  to  the  affairs  of  Mexico, 
and  to  settle  various  international  matters.  Allusion 
was  made  to  the  approaching  visit  to  Rome,  to  reassure 
both  the  clergy  and  the  holders  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty. To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  august 
traveller  it  was  necessary,  as  the  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, to  have  recourse  to  the  funds  of  the  ( inunda- 
tion tax'*  to  provide  a  sum 'of  30,000  piastres. 

An  incident,  painful  in  every  respect,  marked  the 
visit  of  her  majesty  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  The 
department  of  the  Mexican  marine,  for  which  the 
marshal  had  spontaneously  opened  a  credit  of  500,000 
francs  to  form  a  coast-guard  service  to  cope  with  the 
smugglers  who  interfered  with  the  customs'  receipts, 
did  not  possess  a  barge,  and  had  not  thought  of  pre- 
paring one  for  the  use  of  their  empress.  The  Empress 
Charlotte,  on  arriving  at  the  quay,  found  nothing  but 
a  French  boat  at  her  command.  She  declined  dis- 
tinctly to  embark  under  the  shadow  of  our  flag  to  go 
on  board  the  vessel  which  was  lying  in  the  roadstead. 
The  unequivocal  signs  of  dissatisfaction  which  her 
majesty  manifested  whilst  waiting  on  the  quay,  showed 
clearly  enough  that  she  quitted  the  Mexican  soil  with 
a  heart  thoroughly  embittered  against  the  French 
government. 

*  A  fund  which  was  raised  by  taxes  levied  for  the  works  intended 
to  preserve  Mexico  from  inundations. 
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Her  departure,  which  was  considered  as  the  last 
effort  of  the  monarchical  regime,  was  the  signal  of  im- 
portant Juarist  demonstrations.  Symptoms  of  dis- 
solution openly  showed  themselves  in  the  imperial 
army  ;  and  the  Belgian  legion,  already  weakened  by 
desertions,  began  to  mutiny  just  at  the  time  that  the 
northern  frontier  was  lighted  up  with  all  the  fires  of 
revolt.  General  Douay  announced  that  the  whole 
country  was  cut  up  by  the  republican  cavalry.  General 
Olvera  allowed  a  convoy  to  be  taken  from  him,  de- 
fended by  250  Austrians  and  1,500  Mexicans,  and  a 
portion  of  the  latter  went  over  to  the  victorious  Esco- 
bedo.  General  Mejia  had  given  way,  losing  defini- 
tively the  port  of  Matamoros,  and  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Vera  Cruz  by  sea  almost  alone.  In  the 
south,  Parras'  troops  had  deserted  and  gone  over  to 
the  enemy.  Colonel  Medina  had  betrayed  the  empire 
by  raising  into  rebellion  the  central  town  of  Tula,  and 
the  empty  coffers  of  the  state  having  failed  to  furnish 
pay  for  the  troops  of  Lopez  and  Quiroga,  they  had 
disbanded.  Moreover,  the  French  treasury  had  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  give  another  piastre  to  the  batta- 
lions of  cazadores,  which  the  commander-in-chief  had 
hitherto  taken  the  responsibility  of  paying.  On  hear- 
ing of  all  these  disasters,  the  marshal  thought  it 
prudent  to  proceed  personally  to  the  northern  frontier, 
where  the  storm  was  principally  gathering.  He  imme- 
diately formed  a  light  column  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  contra-guerillas,  were  commissioned 
to  operate  across  the  zones  of  the  revolt.  Before 
quitting  Mexico,  the  commander-in-chief  had  presented 
himself  at  the  palace  in  the  hope  of  taking  his  orders 
from  the  emperor,  but  he  was  not  received. 

With  what  kind  of  feelings  was  it  possible  for 
Maximilian  to  look  at  the  representative  of  France  ? 
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Besides,  the  emperor  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  fresh  convention,  and  he  preferred  to  keep  his 
own  counsel.  On  July  20,  on  arriving  at  San  Luis, 
the  marshal  sent  a  summary  of  the  state  of  the  country 
to  the  palace  of  Mexico,  and  announced  ( that  the 
Belgian  legion  could  no  longer  be  left  alone  in  the 
town  of  Monterey,  for  it  was  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  want  of  discipline  had  assumed  such  proportions 
that  General  Douay  had  not  ventured  to  execute  the 
orders  which  he  had  received  to  disband  his  forces, 
fearing  to  provoke  an  armed  revolt.'  In  concluding 
this  letter,  the  marshal,  obeying  the  formal  instructions 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  said  to  Maximilian,  e  I  can- 
not undertake  anything  before  I  know  the  decision  of 
his  majesty  as  to  the  note  he  has  just  received  from 
France,  the  latter  portion  of  which  directs  the  imme- 
diate concentration  of  the  French  troops,  in  case  the 
emperor  should  not  acquiesce  in  the  substitution  of  a 
fresh  convention  instead  of  that  of  Miramar.' 

Fifteen  days  after  a  courier  arrived  from  Maximilian 
at  Peotillos,  where  our  head-quarters  were  fixed,  and 
handed  to  the  marshal  a  letter  more  fatal  even  than 
the  unhappy  decree  of  October  3,  which  must  have 
been  extorted  from  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign  by  a 
minister  infatuated  by  fear  at  the  report  of  the  insur- 
rection which  was  now  reaching  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire.  It  must,  besides,  be  stated,  that  if  urgent 
persuasion  had  not  been  used,  the  emperor  would  not 
even  have  consulted  the  commander-in-chief,  and  would 
have  immediately  placed  the  whole  empire  in  a  state 
of  siege. 

Mexico,  August  7,  1866. 
My  dear  Marshal, — By  two  decrees  dated  August  1,  I  have 
declared  a  state  of  siege  in  the  departments  which  appeared  to 
me  the  most  disturbed  at  this  moment.   These  are,  on  one  side, 
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the  departments  of  Michoacan  and  Tancitaro  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  departments  of  Tuxpan,  of  Tulancingo,  and  the 
district  of  Zacatlan  (department  of  Tlaxcala). 

On  this  subject,  I  must  inform  you  that  several  members  of 
my  ministry  solicit  me  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  over  the  whole 
empire.  They  assert  that  the  only  means  of  tranquillising  the 
country,  and  also  of  obtaining  some  degree  of  order  in  the 
administration  and  finances,  is  to  place  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief  military  commanders,  who  should  be  chosen, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  among  the  French  officers.  This 
measure  can  only  be  legal  through  the  departments  being  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  question  is  a  highly  important  one ;  it  affects  the  most 
serious  interests,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  decide  upon  it  before 
knowing  your  opinion.  You  have  just  traversed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  empire  ;  you  have  observed  closely  the  state  of 
things  in  various  departments,  and  you  better  than  anyone 
are  in  a  position  to  enlighten  me  with  the  information  you 
have  obtained,  and  the  observations  you  have  made. 

I  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  know  if  you  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  declare  a  state  of  siege  throughout  the  whole  empire  ; 
or,  if  it  would  be  best  to  declare  it  in  certain  departments, 
and  what  those  departments  should  be  ;  and,  finally,  if  you  are 
disposed  to  specify  any  French  officers  who  might  be  named 
chief  commandants  in  the  departments  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  doubt  not  that  you  will 
again  consent  to  come  to  the  aid  of  my  government. — Your  very 
affectionate,  Maximilian. 

The  marshal,  to  whom  some  have  so  complacently 
attributed  certain  dreams  of  personal  ambition,  which 
would  certainly  have  accepted  the  offer  of  a  military 
dictatorship  like  this  at  a  time  so  critical  for  the  crown, 
replied  to  the  emperor  from  his  bivouac  as  follows : — 

Peotillos,  August  10,  1866. 

Sire, — I  have  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
majesty's  letter  of  August  7,  in  which  you  ask  my  advice  as 
to  the  expediency  of  placing  in  a  state  of  siege  the  whole  or  a 
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part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  empire,  and  request  me  to 
specify  any  French  officers  who  might  be  nominated  chief 
commandants  in  the  departments  or  districts  placed  in  the 
above-named  state  of  siege. 

As  your  majesty  remarks,  the  question  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  affects  the  most  serious  interests. 

A  state  of  siege  is  in  fact  a  transitory  state  in  which  all  the 
powers  are  combined  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authority  ; 
a  state  which  extraordinarily  modifies  the  administrative  and 
judicial  machinery,  and  places  the  citizens  in  an  abnormal  and 
unnatural  position. 

It  is  likewise  only  in  the  public  interests  and  at  some  great 
unforeseen  crisis,  that  the  sovereign  authority  should  resort  to 
these  extreme  means  to  point  out  that  force  is  the  only  argu- 
ment which  is  left  for  it  to  employ. 

Is  it  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  apply  this  measure  to 
the  Mexican  empire  ?  1  do  not  think  so  ;  and  I  ask  the 
emperor's  permission  to  prove  to  him  that  this  measure  is  a 
useless  one. 

The  normal  state,  so  to  speak,  of  this  country  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  been  a  state  of  war,  which  will  not  be  altered 
for  a  long  time  yet.  Does  not  this  afford  all  the  facilities 
which  could  be  wished  for  obtaining  by  force  that  which 
neither  persuasion  nor  the  efforts  of  a  regular  administration 
have  been  able  to  effect  ? 

The  substitution  of  one  sole  authority,  and  of  one  sole 
power  instead  of  all  those  which  before  ruled  the  community, 
could  only  give  more  unity  to  the  proceedings  of  government, 
so  far  as  the  authorities  temporarily  suspended  (for,  as  I  repeat, 
the  state  of  siege  can  only  be  transitory),  may  be  simultane- 
ously and  everywhere  replaced  by  others  on  whose  valour  and 
good  faith  dependence  may  be  placed. 

Does  it  not  seem  more  natural  to  act  than  to  issue  edicts  ? 
and,  in  the  unquestionable  state  of  war  in  which  the  country 
now  is,  is  not  the  gradual  transition  to  a  state  of  siege  both 
simple  and  easy  ?  There  are  generals  and  chief  command- 
ants close  to  all  the  points  where  their  actions  would  be 
indispensable. 

Courts-martial  are  now  at  work  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  empire.     Would  a  state  of  siege  give  more  force,  more 
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activity,  more  prestige  to  the  military  authority  ?  No,  sire ;  it 
would  simply  have  the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  any  direct 
action  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities. 

The  same  end  may  be  arrived  at  without  frightening  any- 
body :  by  remaining  in  a  state  of  war  without  deviating  from 
strict  legality,  and  by  remodelling  the  administrative,  judicial, 
and  financial  staff. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  feeling  which  urges  me  to  oppose  a 
state  of  siege,  except  in  urgent  cases  and  exceptional  localities, 
allow  me  now  to  add  to  the  general  considerations  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your  majesty,  some 
other  considerations  founded  on  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
French  army  in  Mexico,  now  that  it  has  for  the  last  two  years 
restored  to  the  Mexican  authorities  all  tile  powers  which  it 
exercised  before  the  arrival  of  the  sovereign. 

Whatever  might  be  my  desire  of  placing  at  your  majesty's 
disposal  all  the  officers  whom  you  might  require,  there  are 
limits  which  I  cannot  pass. 

At  a  time  when  a  portion  of  the  French  army  is  preparing 
to  quit  Mexican  soil,  I  could  not,  in  fact,  disorganise  its  ranks 
and  deprive  it  of  its  superior  officers,  the  only  ones  who 
possess  a  sufficient  authority  for  exercising  the  functions  of 
chief- commandants  in  the  departments  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Still  less  can  I  think  of  removing  the  superior  officers 
belonging  to  the  corps  destined  to  remain  in  Mexico. 

And,  finally,  would  it  be  prudent,  when  two  officials  of  the 
French  army  already  fill  two  of  the  most  important  positions 
in  the  Mexican  government — would  it  be  prudent,  may  I 
venture  to  say  to  your  majesty,  to  augment  the  share  of  re- 
sponsibility which  already  falls  upon  us,  by  allowing  us  to 
absorb  all  the  powers  in  the  country,  and  by  thus  annihilating 
all  the  national  elements  on  which  your  majesty  has  hitherto 
relied,  which  also  may  still  be  made  useful  ? 

In  a  word,  the  state  of  siege  would  become  the  source  of 
active  discontent :  it  would  afford  a  pretext  for  general  dis- 
affection, which  would  extend  from  the  sovereign  of  Mexico 
(who  appeared  to  despair  of  his  people)  to  the  allied  power, 
whose  action  would  only  then  be  felt  by  severities  imposed  by 
French  officers  alone  ;  and  it  would  impute  to  your  allies  the 
whole  odium  of  these  exceptional  measures.     The  state  of 
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siege,  under  these  conditions,  would  increase  the  enemies  of 
the  empire,  and  would  give  credibility  to  the  calumny  which 
is  employed  by  the  malcontents  to  stir  up  the  national  spirit, 
namely,  that  France  came  to  Mexico  with  the  aim  of  conquest. 

The  means  which,  as  I  think,  ought  to  be  first  tried,  are  as 
follows : — You  must  oblige  the  prefects  and  the  sub-prefects 
to  send  to  the  generals  and  chief-commandants  (whatever  may 
be  their  nationality)  political  reports  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country  and  its  requirements.  You  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right  to  dispose  of  any  troops  without  the  assent  of  the  mili- 
tary authority,  to  whom  they  must  address  a  requisition  in 
writing.  And,  finally,  you  must  actively  push  forward  the 
organisation  of  a  good  gendarmerie,  and  must  endeavour  to 
bring  about  a  solidarite  between  the  military  and  civil  powers, 
instead  of  setting  them  in  opposition  one  to  the  other. 

Your  majesty  will  pardon  this  long  statement,  which  is 
dictated  by  the  sincere  desire  that  I  have  to  be  of  service  to 
you  in  every  way,  and  by  the  dread  I  feel  of  seeing  you 
involved  in  a  course  of  proceeding  which  would  be  more 
hurtful  than  useful. — With  profound  respect,  Sire,  &c. 

Bazaine. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  language,  so  worthy  of 
the  French  people,  the  severities  incumbent  on  a  state 
of  siege  would  have  desolated  the  whole  of  Mexico  ; 
and  the  Americans,  now  ready  to  cross  for  a  second 
time*  the  frontier  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  would  have  hurled 
defiance  at  the  tri-coloured  flag,  which  our  army,  less 
patient  than  our  policy,  would  certainly  never  have 
allowed  to  be  humbled. 

*  The  American  negroes  had  already  some  months  before  taken 
possession  of  Bagdad,  then  occupied  by  the  Imperialists,  and  had 
evacuated  it  after  having  plundered  it.  Bagdad  was  immediately  re- 
occupied  by  the  French. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Arrival  of  the  Empress  Charlotte  at  Saint  Nazaire— Her  Journey  to 
Paris — Conversation  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys — Her  exciting  Inter- 
view with  Napoleon  III. — American  Despatches  as  to  her  Arrival — 
Maximilian's  Coup  d'etat— The  Abbe  Fischer  — The  Emperor's 
Eeactionary  Policy — Concentration  of  French  Troops— American 
Assistance  to  the  Liberal  Party. 

AT  the  very  time  (August  10,  1866)  when  Marshal 
Bazaine,  operating  in  the  north  of  Mexico  to  up- 
hold the  imperial  cause,  was  replying  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  that  he  could  not  approve  of  a  state  of  siege 
being  declared  over  the  whole  territory,  the  Transat- 
lantic Company's  boat  flying  the  imperial  flag  suddenly 
landed  the  Empress  of  Mexico  at  the  port  of  Saint 
Nazaire.  The  surprise  of  the  local  authorities,  who 
hastened  to  make  this  event  known  in  Paris,  was  even 
less  intense  than  that  of  the  court  of  the  Tuileries. 
Our  government  was  very  far  from  expecting  this 
visit,  the  announcement  of  which,  as  will  be  recollected, 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  our  capital  ;  for  public 
opinion  had  already  a  presentiment  of  some  mysterious 
incidents  in  this  Mexican  drama,  the  circumstances  of 
which  were  becoming  more  and  more  involved.  On 
the  very  evening  before  she  landed,  the  Memorial 
Diplomatique  and  certain  other  journals,  which  were 
known  to  derive  their  inspirations  from  official  sources, 
had  protested  against  the  report,  saying,  f  that  they 
were  authorised  to  denounce  as  an  arrant  calumny  the 
mere  supposition  that  the  Empress  Charlotte  was  on 
her  way  to  Europe.'     As  soon  as  the  princess  landed 
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she  announced  her  intention  of  travelling  incognito, 
and  that  she  would  not  demand  hospitality  of  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  time  for  leaving,  the  august 
traveller  visited  the  quay.  She  was  accompanied  by 
M.  Martin  Castillo,  her  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  by 
her  high  chamberlains,  the  Count  de  Bombelles,  and 
other  officers  who  had  followed  her.  Her  face  bore 
the  impress  of  painful  cares,  increased  by  her  extreme 
fatigue ;  her  eyes  already  shone  with  all  the  brilliancy 
of  fever.  The  voyage  had  sorely  tried  the  young 
empress.  At  her  own  desire,  in  order  to  be  more  re- 
tired, she  had  been  placed  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and 
had  been  unable  to  enjoy  quiet  sleep  on  account  of  the 
continual  motion  of  the  screw.  The  next  day  the 
empress  arrived  in  Paris,  and  proceeded  to  the  Grand 
Hotel.  As  the  end  of  her  journey  drew  near,  her 
excitement  seemed  to  increase.  The  imperial  family 
being  then  staying  at  the  palace  of  Saint-Cloud,  the 
empress,  having  asked  that  one  of  the  court-carriages 
should  be  placed  at  her  disposal,  demanded  an  imme- 
diate interview  with  Napoleon  III.  In  the  meantime 
she  received  a  visit  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and 
spent  a  portion  of  the  day  in  conversation  with  this 
minister.  Although  the  emperor  had  replied  that  he 
felt  indisposed,  and  that  he  regretted  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  her  an  audience,  the  Empress  Charlotte, 
allowing  no  postponement,  proceeded  to  the  palace. 

JHer  entreaties  were  so  pas^najt£_jthat-J^apolean  at 
last_jiOnsented  to  receive  her.  She  then  set  forth 
Maximilian's  demands,  who  still  required  from  France 
fresh  assistance,  both  financial  and  military.  The__ 
conversation  was  long  and  vehement,  replete  on  both 
sides  with  recriminations,  which  ended  metering  the 
friendly  tone  of  the   explanations   exchanged.      The 
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empress,  seeing  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  structure 
of  hope  which  her  ardent  imagination  had  been  flatter- 
ing itself  in  building  up,  from  her  leaving  Chapultepec 
to  the  very  threshold  of  Saint-Cloud,  and  feeling  that 
her  sceptre  was  crumbling  in  her  hands,  gave  way  to 
all  her  impetuosity.  After  having  enumerated  her 
wrongs,  the  daughter  of  King  Leopold  thought  that 
she  recognised,  but  too  late,  that,  when  she  accepted  a 
throne  from  the  munificence  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  she  had  been  wrong  in  forgetting  that  she  was 
a  daughter  of  the  race  of  Orleans.*  From  the  scene 
at  the  palace  of  Saint-Cloud  must  in  reality  be  dated 
the  insanity  of  this  interesting  princess,  whose  courage 
only  failed  together  with  her  reason.  Her  sinking 
energies  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  drag 
herself  to  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father,  from  whom  she 
came  to  implore  both  assistance  and  consolation. 

The  United  States  had  never  lost  sight,  for  a  single 
instant,  either  of  the  journey  of  the  Empress  Charlotte, 
or  of  the  actions  of  French  policy.  To  the  latter  Mr. 
Seward,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  never  ceased 
to  give  an  impetus  calculated  both  to  satisfy  the  re- 
publican tendencies  of  the  Congress,  and  to  disarm  the 
enemies  of  President  Johnson,  who  was  taxed  with  a 
want  of  vigour  in  his  dealings  with  France.  Mr.  John 
Hay,  the  ad  interim  charge  d'affaires  at  Paris,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Seward : — 

Paris,  August  10,  1866. 
Sir, — Articles  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Paris  newspapers 
announcing  the  approaching  departure  from  Mexico  of  the 
wife  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  This  intelligence  has 
naturally  given  rise  to  ideas  which  are  generally  unfavourable 
to  the  imperial  cause  in  Mexico.     To  put  an  end  to  these 

*  After  the  interview  at  Saint-Cloud,  the  Empress  Charlotte  herself 
dictated  the  account  of  her  conversation  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
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prejudicial  remarks,  the  Memorial  and  the  Pays  have  pub- 
lished contradictions  of  these  reports. 

.  Yesterday,  to  the  great  confusion  of  these  friends 
of  the  cause,  who  were  so  positive  in  their  assertions  and  so 
full  of  indignation,  the  lady  in  question  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Grand  Hotel. 

The  most  painful  conclusions  are  drawn  from  this 
visit,  especially  by  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  large 
holders  of  the  Mexican  loan.  It  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
a  supreme  and  final  effort  to  obtain,  by  means  of  personal 
influence,  the  assistance  that  is  indispensable  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  which  has  been  refused  to  its  accredited  diplomatic 
representative.  John  Hay 

The  style  of  this  diplomatic  missive  is  certainly 
rather  deficient  in  courtesy.  On  August  17,  Mr.  Hay 
thus  reported  to  his  government  the  visit  of  the 
Empress  Charlotte  to  the  palace  of  Saint-Cloud  : — 

Paris,  August  17,  1866. 
Sir, — Under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  is  staying  for 
a  few  days  with  his  family  at  Ems,  I  yesterday  waited  on  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  I  spoke  to  his  excellency  as  to  the 
news  which  was  published  generally  in  the  Paris  newspapers, 
on  the  subject  of  the  visit  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  France. 
These  articles  stated  that  Maximilian's  stay  in  Mexico  de- 
pended on  some  modification  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
French  government,  and  announced  in  the  recent  communica- 
tions made  by  his  excellency  to  the  Marquis  de  Montholon 
and  to  Mr.  Bigelow.  Some  journals  even  go  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  princess  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  change  in  the 
programme.  I  asked  the  minister  if  any  modification  had 
been  made,  or  was  intended  to  be  made,  in  the  policy  of  the 
imperial  government  as  regarded  Mexico.  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  replied,  that  '  there  had  been  no  modification  of  our 
policy  in  this  respect,  and  that  there  would  be  none.  All 
that  we  have  stated  to  be  our  intention  to  do,  that  we  shall 
do.'      He  also  added  :  '  Of  course  we  received  the  empress 
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with  courtesy  and  cordiality,  but  the  plan  previously  settled 
by  the  emperor's  government  will  be  carried  out  as  it  has 
been  stated.  John  Hay. 

At  the  time  when  the  whole  of  Europe,  feeling  for 
the  blow  which  was  about  to  fall  on  the  unfortunate 
Maximilian,  was  grieving  over  the  despair  and  insanity 
of  the    Empress   Charlotte,   events    in   Mexico   were 
hurrying  on  apace.     The  emperor,  struck,  as  it  were, 
with  blindness,  let  loose  the  revolution  with  his  own 
hands,  by  effecting  an  actual  coup  oVetat.     He  turned 
out  his  ministers,  and  instead  of  trying  to  recruit  the 
councillors  of  the  crown  among  all  parties,  so  as  to  be 
able   to  depend  on  the    country  and    public    opinion 
generally  at  the  approach  of  the  French  evacuation,  he 
threw  himself,  body  and  soul,  into  the  arms  of  the 
ultramontane  faction  which  had  circumvented  him  with 
its  intrigues  and  its   promises.     The   '  reactionaries,' 
Lares,  Marin,  Campos,  and  Tavera,  formed  a  part  of 
the  new  council.     The  Abbe  Fischer  became  chief  of 
the  imperial  cabinet,  and  MM.  Osmont  and  Friant, — the 
one  chief  of  the  staff,  and  the  other  chief  commissary  of 
stores  in  the   expeditionary  corps — whose  temporary 
assistance   had   been  afforded  to  Maximilian   by   the 
marshal  during    a  critical  movement,    now   definitely 
held  the  portfolios  of  war  and  finance.     The  news  of 
this  covp  (Petat,  which  was  effected  at  Mexico  on  July 
26,    was   late  in    reaching  the  French  head-quarters 
authorities,    whose  astonishment   only    equalled    their 
regret.     For  the  choice  which  the  emperor  had  made 
of  this  most  extreme  party  was  equivalent   to  a  de- 
claration of   war    against  the  great   majority  of   the 
nation ;    moreover,   the    formal    introduction    of    two 
French  officers  into  public  matters  in  Mexico  was  in 
positive  contradiction  to  the  orders  of  our  government, 
which    prohibited   any   interference    in    the   political 
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management  of  the  country.  It  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  hardly  to  the  interests  of  our  army,  that  these 
two  high  functionaries  should  hold  this  plurality  of 
offices.  It  was  also  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  de- 
cision on  such  a  point  as  this  was  arrived  at  and  even 
carried  out  without  the  consent  of  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

The  confidence  which  Maximilian  placed  in  the 
Abbe  Fischer  (who  subsequently  fulfilled  a  melan- 
choly office)  was  to  be  deplored  in  every  respect,  and 
most  certainly  the  religious  scruples  of  the  sovereign 
would  not  have  been  beguiled  if  he  had  known  the  real 
history  of  this  Lutheran  apostate,  now  become  a 
Catholic.  Augustin  Fischer  was  of  German  origin, 
and  about  1845  joined  a  body  of  colonists  proceeding 
to  Texas.  After  being  a  clerk  to  a  notary  without 
much  success,  he  went  off  to  California  to  seek  for 
gold.  He  soon  renounced  the  Protestant  faith,  re- 
ceived holy  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Mexico,  and  obtained  a  post  as  secretary  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durango.  Beino-  soon  after  banished  from  the 
episcopal  palace  by  reason  of  his  profligate  morals,  he 
was  received  at  Parras  at  the  house  of  M.  Sanchez 
Navarro,  who,  deceived  by  appearances,  presented  him 
to  Maximilian.  Father  Fischer,  who  is  endowed  with 
rare  intelligence,  soon  found  himself  intrusted  with  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  Holy  Father ;  however  he 
returned  to  Mexico  having  totally  failed  at  Rome. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  increased  in  repute,  and  just 
at  this  time,  the  ambition  of  the  imperial  secretary, 
which  knew  no  limits,  was  looking  for  the  bishopric  of 
Queretaro,  the  richest  clerical  benefice  in  Mexico. 
The  direct  favour  of  the  sovereign  was  a  sure  means 
of  success,  but  the  selection  of  this  priest  was  not  cal- 
culated to  soothe  and  rally  round  him  the  disaffected. 
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Did   Maximilian  hope  that  he  should  thus  pledge 
himself  to  the  Holy  See  and  conciliate  its  good  graces 
by   this  appeal  to   a   reactionary  ministry ;    and  was 
facilitating  the  proceedings  of  the  Empress  Charlotte 
his  only  aim?     This  is  credible,  especially  if  we  recall 
the  aspirations  of  his  life  as  delineated  in  the  'Tableaux 
de  sa  Vie,'  which  has  just  been  published  at  Leipsic. 
The  archduke's  turn  of  mind  was  profoundly  Catholic, 
as  much  by  instinct  as  by  education.     The  tendencies 
of  his  devotion  as  a  prince  of  the  royal  Austrian  race 
inclined  him  towards  mysticism,  just  as  the  pride  of 
his   descent   from   the   great    Charles    V.    made    him 
boast  there  was  nothing  superior  to  the  *  right  divine.' 
Before  this  right  alone  the  young  prince  had  bowed 
his  head  until  he  accepted  from  a  pretended  popular 
suffrage  the  crown  which  he  had  so  often  caught  a 
glimpse  of  in  his  dreams.     For  Maximilian  believed 
that  he  was  predestinated  to  it ;  and  this  is  the  secret 
of  his  Mexican  adventure,  which,  in  his  thoughts,  as 
we  shall  subsequently  see,  was  not  the  limit  of  his 
hope.     Looking  at  the  religious  aspirations  which  his 
visit  to  Rome  would  necessarily  excite,  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising,  although  impolitic,  in  our  opinion, 
if  Maximilian,  on   his  first  taking  possession  of   the 
throne,  had  thoroughly  embraced  the   clerical  cause, 
and  had  striven  boldly  from  the  first  onset  against  the 
liberal  movement.      This,  however,  would  have  been 
followed   by   a  war    a   outrance   as    disastrous  to    the 
dignity  of  the  throne  as  it  would  have  been  irreconcil- 
able with  the  presence  of  our  flag ;  for,  although  the 
French  clergy  take  the  lead  in  setting  a  high  example 
in  both  the  old  and  new  world,  the  Mexican  priesthood, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  is  corrupted  by  the  desire 
and  misuse  of  pleasures  ;  and  the  late  long  revolution- 
ary periods   and  the  total  absence  of  discipline   had 
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caused  an  increase  of  these  abuses.  It  was  not  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Mexican  church  that  the  new 
sovereign  could  hope  to  derive  any  living  power ;  from 
this  quarter  there  was  neither  sincerity  nor  disinteres- 
tedness to  be  hoped  for.  We  cannot  forget  that  the 
first  words  pronounced  by  Mgr.  La  Bastida,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  when  he  returned  to  the  capital  of 
his  country,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  years,  were  an 
enquiry  ' if  the  olive  trees  on  his  episcopal  domain  at 
Tacubaya  had  been  respected  by  the  ravages  of  war.' 
The  subject  of  the  church  and  her  faithful  ones  was  as 
nothing  before  the  question  of  his  revenue.  Maxi- 
milian, therefore,  now  committed  a  second  grave  error. 
From  the  very  first  he  made  the  serious  mistake  of 
placing  his  dependence  upon  individuals  hostile  to  the 
French  name,  when  he  might  have  placed  a  much  better 
class  of  persons  round  him.  At  the  present  time,  he 
was  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  on  the  over- 
flowing torrent  of  a  reaction  against  which  all  true 
conservatives,  and  the  greater  part  of  a  generation 
brought  up  in  republican  principles  were  bound  to  con- 
tend. These  principles,  at  variance  with  the  new 
programme  of  the  throne,  could  not  fail  to  regain  the 
ascendency  in  all  the  populous  centres  which  the 
French  army  in  its  evacuating  movement  had  given 
over  to  the  military  defence  of  the  imperial  troops. 

Nevertheless,  all  the  early  part  of  1866  had  been 
devoted  by  our  soldiers  to  improving  and  completing 
the  fortifications  and  armaments  of  the  towns  of  the 
interior,  such  as  Monterey,  San  Luis,  Durango,  Zaca- 
tecas,  Guadalajara,  and  Matehuala.  Our  artillerymen 
had  succeeded  in  placing  in  position  on  the  works  of 
these  towns  more  than  six  hundred  cannon  in  good 
order  and  plentifully  provided  with  ammunition.  But 
these  defensive    works  being  confided  in   succession 
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to  the  Mexican  troops,  would  now  remain  powerless 
against  the  revolt  of  the  country,  irritated  as  it  was 
at  the  selection  of  the  new  ministers,  which  destroyed 
all  hope  of  any  liberal  revival.  After  this  coup  d'etat 
the  Mexican  government,  in  despair,  gave  its  adhesion 
to  the  new  convention  extorted  by  France.  By  this 
contract,  which  was  to  come  into  execution  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1866,  and  was  substituted  for  the  treaty  of 
Miramar,  half  the  proceeds  from  the  custom-houses  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  was  assigned  for  the  payment 
of  the  French  debt.  In  signing  this,  Maximilian  en- 
tered into  a  fatal  engagement,  which  he  knew  well  he 
could  not  keep  without  soon  lapsing  into  a  national 
bankruptcy.  It  would  have  been  more  dignified  in  the 
emperor  if  he  had  at  once  laid  down  his  crown  and 
retired  from  the  scene,  leaving  to  the  French  govern- 
ment all  the  enormous  responsibility  of  the  situation. 
But  this  sovereign  did  not  know  how  to  resist  the 
seductions  of  royalty.  Perhaps  he  still  hoped  for  the 
success  of  the  mission  of  the  empress  to  Paris  and 
Rome.     This  is  his  only  excuse. 

During  this  time,  the  French  army,  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  of  evacuation  to  be  carried  out  as  settled 
at  the  successive  periods,  was  concentrating  its  forces. 
To  facilitate  its  retrograde  movement,  the  marshal  re- 
mained on  horseback  on  the  northern  roads,  ready  to 
give  his  assistance  to  either  of  his  two  corps  cParmee 
which  might  be  menaced.  On  the  left  Castagny's 
division  leaving  gradually  the  immense  tracts  of  La 
Sonora,  and  the  plains  of  Zacatecas  and  of  Durango, 
was  falling  back  upon  the  town  of  Leon,  its  new  head- 
quarters. On  the  right,  General  Douay  was  quitting 
all  the  positions  of  the  north  close  to  the  American 
frontier,  and  his  troops,  having  been  concentrated  on 
Saltillo,  were  pitching  their  tents  under  the  walls  of 
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San  Luis,  fronting  the  contingents  of  Zebeda,  Pedro 
Martinez,  and  Aureliano  Rivera.  The  French  contre 
guerillas,  who  were  operating  on  the  confines  of  Mate- 
huala,  were  preparing  to  go  down  into  the  Terres 
Chaudes  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  This  vast  retro- 
grade movement  exposed  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
states  farthest  from  the  centre,  such  as  Tamaulipas, 
Nuevo-Leon,  Cohahuila,  Sinaloa,  and  La  Sonora.  This 
concentration  would  have  been  a  wise  step  from  the 
very  outset,  even  if  it  had  not  been  compelled  by 
the  orders  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  Maximilian  had 
dreamt  of  an  impossibility  when  he  desired  to  keep  all 
these  immense  solitudes  under  his  sceptre,  and  our 
head-quarters  authorities  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
acted  wisely  in  resisting  still  more  strongly  than  they 
did  the  impulse  of  the  crown;  for  our  troops  traversing 
Mexico  resembled  a  ship  gliding  through  the  water 
and  leaving  behind  it  no  traces  of  its  track.  This  cen- 
tralising movement  was  all  the  more  prudent,  as  in- 
formation sent  to  Maximilian  himself  by  the  prefect  of 
Zacatecas  established  the  fact  that  the  liberals  were  on 
the  point  of  obtaining  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  of  fifty 
millions  of  piastres  from  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
negotiate  this  loan,  the  Juarists  offered  to  sell  them 
Lower  California.  By  means  of  this  American  assist- 
ance, Gonzalez  Ortega,  with  ten  thousand  filibusters, 
a  hundred  thousand  muskets,  forty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  stores,  was  to  enter  the  territory 
by  Piedras-Negras,  so  as  to  attack  Zacatecas.  Cortina 
was  preparing  to  assail  Monterey  and  Saltillo.  Negrete 
had  undertaken  to  land  in  Tamaulipas,  and  to  pene- 
trate into  La  Huasteca,  whilst  Corona  moved  down  on 
Culiacan.  To  assist  this  well  concerted  plan,  our 
consul  at  San  Francisco  advised  us  that  General  Miller, 
the  collector  of  customs  in  this  city,  had  authorised  the 
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transit  and  embarkation  of  the  arms  and  stores  which 
were  sent  to  the  Mexican  rebels  by  the  official  agents 
of  Juarez ;  whilst  General  Yega  was  clandestinely- 
engaging  on  a  large  scale  certain  disbanded  American 
soldiers,  to  send  them  on  by  small  detachments  to  La 
Sonora.  Moreover,  the  provinces  of  the  interior  needed 
to  be  firmly  kept  to  their  duty.  Nearly  all  the  Mex- 
ican regiments  were  worked  upon  by  the  liberals;  even 
the  generals  themselves  received  secret  propositions 
from  the  enemy,  and  some  listened  to  them.  General 
Quiroga,  it  must  be  stated  to  his  honour,  denounced 
these  intrigues  to  the  French  authorities.  Desertion, 
however,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Thus,  General 
Lopez,  who  commanded  at  Matehuala,  mustered  a 
force  of  five  hundred  men ;  their  pay  had  been  wanting 
for  several  days ;  the  French  contre  guerillas,  moved 
at  the  destitution  of  soldiers  deprived  of  food  and 
clothing,  consented  to  grant  them  an  advance  from 
their  own  coffers.  As  soon  as  they  were  clothed  and 
paid,  three  hundred  of  these  Mexicans  deserted  in 
eight  days. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Reactionary  Influence  of  the  new  Ministry — Maximilian's  injudicious 
Innovations — Fall  of  Tampico — Correspondence  thereon — Marshal 
Bazaine's  Explanations — Mutiny  of  the  Belgian  Contingent — Singular 
Loss  of  Belgian  Despatches — Bad  State  of  the  National  Army — Com- 
plaints made  by  the  French  Commandants  of  the  Cazadores — Well- 
founded  Appeal  of  General  Guttierez — Clerical  Interference  with  the 
Course  of  Justice. 

IT  was  to  be  expected  that  the  influence  of  the  new 
ministry  would  soon  begin  to  show  itself;  anxious 
as  they  were  to  take  revenge  for  the  liberal  measures 
which  were  inaugurated  before  Maximilian's  arrival  at 
Mexico,  when  the  commander-in-chief  declared  that 
the  sales  of  mortmain  property  were  valid,  except  in 
cases  of  fraudulent  acquisition.  Our  head-quarters 
authorities  felt  displeased  at  having  to  be  associated 
with  a  policy  of  so  decidedly  reactionary  a  character. 
It  was  not  long  before  hostilities  broke  out  between 
the  crown,  now  alas  !  subjected  to  untoward  influences, 
and  the  military  representative  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  marshal  might  now  congratulate  himself 
that  he  had  been  the  lrieans  of  sparing  Mexico  all  the 
severities  of  a  state  of  siege,  which  would  indeed  have 
been  terrible  in  the  hands  of  religious  fanaticism. 

The  capture  by  the  rebels  of  the  port  of  Tampico, 
— so  important  for  its  customs'  receipts — formed  a 
pretext  for  an  attack  by  the  ministers,  who  had  for  a 
moment  flattered  themselves  that  our  flag,  being  com- 
promised by  a  sudden  conflict  with  the  United  States, 
would  become  so  committed  to  the  war,  that  France, 
so  far  from  being  able  to  withdraw,  would  find  herself 
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compelled  to  send  for  fresh  reinforcements.  Maxi- 
milian, it  must  be  confessed,  had  found  out  that  the 
policy  of  the  Tuileries  spoke  two  languages  ;  that  the 
ministers  contradicted  the  assurances  of  his  ally,  who 
had  never  ceased  to  promise  his  material  assistance  and 
moral  support ;  and  that  at  last  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  placed  him  in  a  cruel  dilemma,  by  forcing  him  to 
sign  the  convention  of  July  30. 

The  Emperor  of  Mexico  also  had  profited  by  these 
lessons  of  a  political  conduct  now  much  in  request  in 
Europe.  Thus  he  no  longer  hesitated  in  sowing  the 
seeds  of  discord  in  the  French  camp,  appealing  to 
certain  feelings  of  devotion  in  some,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  complete  ignorance  of  the  instructions 
sent  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  deplored  the 
severity  of  the  measure  of  evacuation,  although  the 
latter  had  been  modified  by  our  head-quarters  authori- 
ties. Forgetting  that  discipline  is  the  first  law  of  an 
army,  Maximilian  sought  to  create  for  himself  partizans 
in  our  ranks,  in  the  hope  that  their  counteraction  might 
find  an  echo  in  France  which  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  retard  the  movement  of  evacuation. 

The  constant  innovations  which  were  experienced  by 
Maximilian's  military  household  had  often  revealed  a 
real  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
as  well  as  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  etiquette  of 
government.  Thus,  the  following  letter  from  the  im- 
perial cabinet,  was  intended  to  compel  a  marshal  of 
France,  as  well  as  all  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  to 
correspond  with  the  emperor  through  the  medium  of 
a  captain  of  the  expeditionary  corps. 


Military  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor, 

Mexico,  March  7,  1866. 

Monsieur  le  Marechal, — I  have  the  honour  of  informing 
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your  excellency  that  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor  is  abolished, 
and  is  replaced  by  a  secretariat. 

His  majesty  places  Captain  X at  the  head  of  the  mili- 
tary section  of  this  office. 

For  the  future,  the  emperor  desires  to  correspond  with  your 
excellency,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  and  the  various  ministers, 
through  the  medium  of  this  officer. 

I  cannot  at  present  acquaint  you  with  the  name  of  the  head 
of  the  civil  section. 

Maximilian  now  felt  himself,  and  rightly  so,  re- 
lieved of  all  gratitude  to  the  French  government,  and 
had  only  one  aim  with  regard  to  them;  namely,  to 
derive  all  the  advantage  he  could  from  our  help,  and  to 
make  use  of  our  soldiers  as  long  as  he  could,  in  order 
to  save  his  crown.  And  he  had  a  right  to  do  this. 
Thus,  he  constantly  expressed  his  wishes  that  the  French 
should  guard  specially  the  northern  frontier  line,  and 
the  neighbouring  ports  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
sphere  of  action  there  was  a  chance  of  their  coming  in 
collision  with  the  Americans  ;  but  our  authorities  kept 
on  their  guard  and  obeyed  the  instructions  which  came 
from  Paris,  although  at  the  same  time  they  afforded 
complete  co-operation  to  the  crown  of  Mexico  which 
they  were  still  charged  to  defend,  the  convention  of 
July  30  being  now  signed.  Impressed  by  these  hopes 
now  deceived  by  our  total  abandonment  of  the  northern 
frontier,  Maximilian  thus  wrote  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief: — 

Alcazar  de  Chapultepec,  August  4,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — The  capture  of  the  city  of  Tampico  by 
the  rebels  and  the  evacuation  of  Monterey  apprise  me  that  the 
result  of  the  campaign  in  the  north  will  be  attended  with  the 
most  serious  consequences  to  my  country. 

I  desire,  therefore,  to  be  informed  of  the  plan  which  you 
propose  to  follow  in  your  operations,  so  that  I  may  try  to  save, 
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if  possible,  those  adherents  to  the   empire  and  unfortunate 
officials  who  have  sacrificed  themselves  in  our  cause. 

Maximilian. 

This  letter  manifests  considerable  irritation,  which 
was  hardly  uncalled  for,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince, 
who  was  still  feeling  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  imperial 
note  of  May  31,  and  saw  that  all  his  hopes  were  be- 
trayed. If  the  commander-in-chief  had  been  received 
at  the  palace,  when  he  presented  himself  there  before 
his  departure  for  his  northern  tour  of  inspection,  these 
questions  might  have  received  a  more  conciliatory 
solution.  As  this  painful  history  goes  on,  we  shall  see 
that  the  sovereign's  correspondence  with  the  marshal, 
as  far  as  regards  all  personal  relations  with  him,  never 
ceases  to  manifest  feelings  of  cordial  good-will.  But 
as  soon  as  the  great  military  interests  of  the  Mexican 
crown,  now  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  anticipated  with- 
drawal of  our  troops,  again  come  into  question,  we 
shall  find  that  Maximilian  could  only  look  upon  the 
marshal  as  the  representative  of  a  government  against 
which  he  had  the  most  bitter  cause  of  complaint ;  and 
consequently  the  relations  on  both  sides  will  be  as  stiff 
as  the  situation  itself  was  awkward,  since  the  head- 
quarters authorities,  having  already  received  several 
rebukes  from  Paris,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  con- 
form to  their  instructions. 

The  commander-in-chief  replied  from  his  camp  : — 

Peotillos,  August  12,  1866. 

Sire, — I  have  this  instant  received  your  majesty's  letter  of 
August  4. 

In  associating  together  the  fact  of  the  capture  of  Tampicoby 
the  rebels  and  that  of  the  evacuation  of  Monterey  effected  by  my 
orders,  your  majesty  seems  to  wish  to  throw  upon  me  the  re- 
sponsibility of  both.  By  my  two  letters  written  from  San  Luis 
Potosi— No.  7,  dated  July  11,  and  No.  46,  dated  July  20—1 
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believed  I  had  so  sufficiently  explained  the  situation  of  Nuevo 
Leon  and  Cohahuila,  that  the  necessity  of  the  evacuation  of 
Monterey  (after  the  destruction  of  General  Mejia's  troops  and 
the  capitulation  of  Matamoros  in  the  present  moral  condition 
of  the  Belgian  legion)  would  have  been  fully  recognised,  not 
only  in  a  political  but  also  especially  in  a  military  point  of 
view. 

The  capitulation  of  Matamoros,  and  the  consequences  which 
have  resulted  from  it,  are  not  my  doing,  and  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  state  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  had  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  position  which  I  found  ready  made  to  my 
hands,  and  I  believe  I  have  done  my  duty  to  the  sovereign  in 
placing  before  him  all  the  documents  annexed  to  my  before- 
named  letters,  duplicates  of  which  I  have  sent  to  my  govern- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Tampico  by  the 
rebels,  I  must  have  the  honour  of  respectfully  reminding  the 
emperor  that,  before  undertaking  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  my 
campaign  in  the  north,  at  the  time  when  the  remains  of  General 
Mejia's  troops  were  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz,  I  asked  that  General 
Olvera,  with  the  residue  of  his  brigade,  should  be  sent  to 
Tampico.  The  urgency  of  General  Mejia  has,  it  appears, 
induced  your  majesty  to  modify  your  first  decision,  which  was 
favourable  to  the  contemplated  movement.  For  Olvera' s 
brigade  has  not  gone  to  Tampico,  and  has  indeed  been  sent  on 
to  Mexico  contrary  to  the  orders  which  I  left,  which  were  in 
harmony  with  a  military  combination,  the  foiling  of  which  finds 
its  material  results  in  the  state  of  Queretaro. 

The  want  of  a  similar  co-operation,  which  General  de  Thun 
refused  to  afford  me,  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  disasters 
which  have  befallen  Tamaulipas.  General  Mejia  complained 
that  his  soldiers  were  exposed  to  the  yellow  fever  at  Tampico. 

A  small  detachment  of  the  contre-guerilla,  which  was  all  I 
had  at  my  disposal  to  form  a  garrison  at  Tampico,  was  then 
embarked  at  Vera  Cruz,  without  noticing  the  dangers  of  the 
climate,  which  cost  us  a  whole  battalion  last  year.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  detachment  has  abandoned  its  post,  or  delivered 
up  that  which  it  was  charged  to  defend. 

Your  majesty  expresses  a  desire  of  being  informed  of  the 
plan  which  I  propose  to  follow  in  my  operations. 
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If  your  majesty  had  deigned  to  receive  me  when,  on  the  eve 
of  leaving  the  city  of  Mexico,  I  solicited  the  honour  of  taking 
leave  of  you,  I  should  have  explained  my  intentions,  which 
simply  were — to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  effect  produced  in 
the  north  by  the  events  at  Matamoros;  to  assure  myself  of  the 
correctness  of  the  reports  which  had  been  sent  me  as  to  the 
little  confidence  that  could  be  placed  in  the  principal  officials, 
and  as  to  the  generally  hostile  feeling  of  the  population  of  those 
districts. 

After  having  ascertained  all  these  facts,  and  relying  on  the 
reports  of  Generals  Douay  and  Jeanningros,  I  saw  the  impossi- 
bility (at  least  for  a  time)  of  preserving  these  advanced  points, 
which  could  be  nothing  else  but  a  source  of  danger  and  con- 
tinual expense.  I  formed  the  resolution,  and  stated  it  to  your 
majesty,  of  directing  the  evacuation  of  Monterey  and  Saltillo, 
so  as  to  establish  in  their  rear  a  strong  line,  easy  to  defend  and 
separated  from  the  former  places  by  a  complete  desert,  where 
neither  allies  nor  enemies  could  reckon  on  any  resources.  My 
opinion  was,  and  still  is,  that  it  is  preferable  for  you  to  develope 
your  influence  in  the  interior,  by  concentrating  your  powers  on 
a  limited  extent  of  territory,  instead  of  exhausting  your  ener- 
gies at  the  extremities  of  the  empire  which  are  subject  to  the 
evil  influence  of  the  American  frontier. 

Your  majesty  calls  forth  these  explanations ;  and  I  give  them 
to  you  in  good  faith. 

The  absolute  state  of  isolation  in  which  the  former  ministers 
of  the  crown  left  General  Mejia  at  Matamoros  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  capitulation  of  that  place;  the  painful  position  in 
which  General  Montenegro  has  been  placed  at  Acapulco — and 
this  in  spite  of  my  numberless  demands,  and  in  spite  of  pro- 
mises made  but  never  kept — will  lead,  I  doubt  not,  either  tc 
the  early  defection  of  this  body  of  troops,  which  has  really 
given  proofs  of  self-denial  and  devotion,  or  to  the  capitulation 
of  the  place. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  sluggishness,  and  flagrant  unwilling- 
ness of  action  (which  I  have  no  fear  in  again  denouncing  to 
your  majesty),  whilst  I  will  devotedly  and  conscientiously 
fulfil  towards  the  emperor  of  Mexico  the  mission  which  has 
been  confided  to  me  by  my  sovereign,  mj  first  business  must 
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be  the  cares  which  are  imposed  upon  me  by  my  duty  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  army. 

My  letter  of  July  11  has  set  before  your  majesty  the  duties 
which  fall  upon  me  in  connection  with  the  approaching  with- 
drawal of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  army  under  my 
command. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  apprehensions  which  I  am 
justified  in  conceiving  as  to  the  part  which  the  Mexican  element 
plays  in  this  country,  I  have  the  honour  of  acquainting  your 
majesty  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave  any  of  my 
troops  at  Guaymas  and  at  Mazatlan. 

For  a  long  time  the  Mexican  government  has  been  able,  and 
ought,  to  have  taken  in  hand  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial 
power  in  these  two  places.  I  find  myself  compelled  to  leave 
La  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  to  those  resources  alone  which  the  go- 
vernment of  your  majesty  has  at  its  disposal,  and  I  shall  not 
delay  in  recalling  the  French  troops  who  are  occupying  these 
far-off  districts. 

With  regard  to  the  officials  who  have  given  their  support  to 
your  majesty's  government,  I  take  them  to  be  too  clever  either 
to  have  compromised  themselves  fruitlessly,  or  to  expose  them- 
selves to  danger  frc  m  events  which  they  must  have  foreseen. 

They  have  all  of  them  understood  hitherto,  and  I  think 
will  still  understand,  how  to  keep  themselves  clear  from  all 
danger. 

Upon  the  whole,  sire,  I  do  not  think  that  the  evacuation  of 
Monterey  and  Saltillo  can  produce  the  serious  results  for  your 
country  which  you  appear  to  dread. 

In  war,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  make  allowances  for 
emergencies,  and  to  be  able  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  territory  in 
order  to  preserve  the  main  part ;  and  then,  when  the  enemy 
is  weakened  by  exhaustion  or  desertion,  the  offensive  must 
again  be  resumed  and  victory  established. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  end,  your  majesty  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  at  your  disposal  means  (the  Foreign  Legion  and  the 
Austrian  brigade)  which  will  not  leave  you  in  embarrassment. 

With  the  deepest  respect,  sire,  &c, 

Bazaine. 

This  letter — which,  by  the  way,  clearly  shows  the 
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stiffness  which  had  crept  into  official  relations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attitude  of  the  French  cabinet — proves 
that  our  army  was  still  holding  the  most  dangerous 
positions,  which  were  avoided  by  the  Mexican  troops. 
Our  French  ports,  which  witnessed  the  return  of  the 
marine-infantry,  can  testify  how  their  sons  had  been 
swept  away  by  their  stay  in  the  Terres  Chaudes,  and 
especially  at  Tampico.  The  French  contre-guerillas 
were,  in  their  turn,  sadly  tried  there,  both  by  pesti- 
lence and  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Yet  Tampico  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Liberals  only 
through  the  treason  of  the  Mexican  soldiers,  who 
caused  a  portion  of  our  men  to  be  slaughtered  in  the 
fort  of  Iturbide.  The  valorous  defence  by  Captain 
Langlais  can  never  be  forgotten,  who,  in  defiance  of 
famine  and  la  vomito,  held  out  for  weeks  with  only  two 
hundred  men  of  the  contre-guerilla  against  two  thou- 
sand Liberals  under  Pavon ;  when  he  surrendered  the 
fort  of  Casa-Mata,  he  marched  his  troops  out  freely  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  with  their  arms  loaded  and  their 
flag  proudly  flying. 

With  respect  to  Monterey,  which  was  left  to  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  Belgian  Legion,  Maximilian's 
letter,  which  we  quote  here,  shows  sufficiently  what 
kind  of  support  was  to  be  expected  from  the  cabinet  of 
Brussels  and  the  Belgian  corps,  which  had  recently 
mutinied.  The  unhappy  prince  did  not  derive  any 
more  benefit  from  the  help  of  the  foreigners  whom  he 
had  been  so  unwise  as  to  call  in  for  the  defence  of  his 
throne. 

Chapultepec,  August  30,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal,— The  state  of  excitement  which  exists  in 

the  Belgian  regiment  is  proved  by  the  last  telegraphic  despatch 

from  the  officers;  it  is  produced  by  external   causes— viz., 

the  reorganisation  which  it  is  necessary  it  should  undergo, 
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and  the  fact  that  its  officers  must  embark  on  September  13  at 
the  latest,  the  Belgian  government  not  having  granted  them 
an  extension  of  leave.  All  this  induces  me  to  think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  and  prudent  to  bring  the  Belgian  regiment 
for  some  time  either  to  Mexico  or  any  neighbouring  town  ; 
and  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  necessary  orders.  You  will 
please  give  me  your  opinion  on  this  question,  as  important  as 
it  is  disagreeable. 

Accept,  my  dear  marshal,  the  assurance  of  the  sentiments  of 
sincere  friendship,  with  which  I  am  your  very  affectionate, 

Maximilian. 

It  must  be  stated  here,  that  Maximilian  only  sub- 
sequently learned  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  had 
authorised  his  officers  to  prolong  their  stay  in  Mexico 
until  the  month  of  April  1867.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  despatch  from  Brussels,  dated  July  30,  1866,  and 
addressed  to  the  Belgian  charge  d'affaires  at  Mexico, 
was  lost  for  six  weeks,  and  did  not  reach  this  diplo- 
matist, as  he  asserted,  until  October  21,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  Belgian  officers  but  five  had  set  sail  for 
Europe. 

Following  the  example  of  this  foreign  contingent, 
the  national  army  was  in  a  state  of  complete  dissolu- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  treasury, 
the  imperial  edifice  was  giving  way  on  all  sides.  The 
cazadores  themselves,  this  last  resource  for  evil  days, 
who  had  hitherto  rendered  important  services,  whose 
French  commanders,  too,  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  their 
lives,  were  threatened  with  extinction  for  want  of 
money  and  recruits.  Thanks  to  the  course  of  action 
which  the  new  ministry  adopted,  the  public  officials, 
the  imperial  prefects,  and  the  great  landed  proprietors, 
who  all  took  their  watchword  from  Mexico,  refused  to 
provide  soldiers.  The  clerical  party,  who  wanted  to 
have  Maximilian  delivered  up  to  them  bound  hand  and 
foot,  employed  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  shake 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  French  intervention,  and  to  free 
themselves  from  French  military  administration.  Dis- 
gust and  weariness  took  possession  of  our  officers,  who 
asked  to  be  recalled  in  all  the  provinces  in  which  the 
cazadores  were  acting.  At  Queretaro,  at  Mazatlan, — 
in  fact  everywhere — the  same  complaints  were  raised, 
accompanied  with  tenders  of  resignation.  The  two 
documents  which  follow,  which  have  been  selected  out 
of  many  others  written  in  the  same  spirit,  will  relate 
the  existing  state  of  things  more  clearly  than  a  mere 
recital : — 

September  15,  1866. 

Monsieur  le  Marechal, — When  you  did  me  the  honour  of 
placing  me  in  command  of  the  .  .  battalion  of  cazadores,  I 
thought  I  might  be  able  to  undertake  this  difficult,  but  not 
impossible,  task.  Certain  advantages  and  guarantees  were 
promised  to  the  military  men  of  these  battalions,  and  it  was 
likely  thatalarge  number  of  French  soldiers  would  come  forward 
on  the  faith  of  these  promises.  The  system  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment was  an  element  of  strength  ;  confidence  was  felt  in  the 
certainty  that  the  cazadores  would  be  treated  like  the  foreign 
legion,  with  which  they  were  connected ;  that  they  would  be 
dependent  on  the  commander  and  administration  of  the 
expeditionary  corps,  receiving  their  pay  from  French  pay- 
masters, their  food  from  the  French  commissariat,  and  their 
stores  from  the  state  magazines  and  from  the  camp  ;  finally, 
that  they  would  be  cared  for  in  the  hospitals  of  the  expedi- 
tionary corps.  This  confidence  was  increased  by  the  certainty 
of  remaining  for  at  least  eighteen  months  along  with  the  French 
army,  the  aid  of  which  was  to  facilitate  and  further  the  organi- 
sation, the  instruction,  and  the  solidity  of  these  battalions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  advantages  and  the  guarantees  are 
daily  disappearing.  The  system  of  enlistment  is  completely 
changing  ;  the  paymasters  have  already  received  orders  to  pay 
no  longer  the  battalions  of  cazadores.  The  French  adminis- 
tration now  does  little  for  us;*  nothing  is  left  us  but  a  pro- 

*  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  marshal,  who  had  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  paying  these  troops  through  the  French  treasury,  had  found  his 
action  disapproved  of  at  Paris, 
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spect  of  every  kind  of  poverty  and  privation,  just  as  it  is  with 
the  Mexican  corps,  for  the  public  treasury  can  pay  no  longer. 
The  officers,  generally  the  last  to  be  paid,  will  find  themselves 
reduced  to  a  deplorable  state,  from  which  they  will  be  unable 
to  extricate  themselves  without  leaving  behind  them  their 
dignity  and  their  honour.  In  spite  of  the  emperor's  instruc- 
tions, enlistment  by  means  of  la  leva  is  now  being  adopted. 
Thus,  the  imperial  commissary  Iribarren  claims  to  send  me,  to 
be  looked  after  and  maintained,  six  hundred  Juarists,  every 
one  of  them  prepared  (everyone  here  is  aware  of  it)  to  turn 
against  us  at  the  first  opportunity  ;  this,  too,  is  done  at  a  time 
when  we  ought  certainly  to  avoid  arming  a  number  of  certain 
enemies  within  our  lines,  for  those  ivithout  are  numerous  and 
strong,  and  are  becoming  more  so  every  day.  However,  I 
cannot  accept  the  command  over  the  recruits  of  the  leva; 
nothing  but  prisoners  who  must  be  looked  after  night  and 
day,  in  action  as  well  as  in  quarters.  With  a  recruitment  of 
this  kind,  the  task  of  organising  and  instructing  is  an  impos- 
sible one,  and  corps  will  be  formed  in  which  the  French  ele- 
ment will  only  meet  with  future  mortification  of  every  kind. 

I  therefore  profess  myself  incapable  of  commanding  a  corps 
which  is  subject  to  this  sort  of  recruitment,  and  it  is  my  duty, 
monsieur  le  marechal,  to  state  this  to  you,  and  to  beg  you  to 
withdraw  me  from  the  command  of  the  .  .  battalion  of 
cazadores.  The  Commandant     .     . 

September  23,  1866. 

Monsieur  le  Marechal, —  .  .  .  All  the  Mexican  coffers 
are  empty.  The  imperial  commissary  has  just  laid  upon  us 
a  most  iniquitous  ordinance,  the  decree  of  which  I  send  you. 
Many  a  person  will  be  reduced  to  poverty,  and  everyone  is 
complaining.  The  various  consuls  have  protested,  but  nothing 
has  come  of  it.  The  most  painful  part  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
imagined  here  that  this  notorious  decree  has  been  issued  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  bayonets,  as  we  are  compelled  to 
repress  all  the  disorders  which  this  unhappy  decision  has 
called  forth. 

A  leva  has  been  made  to  form  the  guard,  and  eveiy  in- 
habitant ought  to  take  a  part  in  it.  But  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  a  few  piastres,  many  have  been  able  to  get  off. 
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We  get  nothing  but  vagrants,  or  men  who  are  well  known  as 
enemies,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  keep  in  confinement.  These 
are  the  elements  on  which  the  imperial  commissary  depends 
for  preserving  this  city  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Every- 
one asks  whether  it  is  madness,  or  some  project  which  will 
not  bear  disclosure.  If  no  reinforcements  arrive  here,  it  will 
be  a  crime  to  leave  a  handful  of  Frenchmen  in  the  place,  who 
will  fall  as  victims  to  their  devotion.  There  is  no  mistake  as  to 
this,  the  liberals  are  fully  expected  here,  and  fetes  are  getting 
ready  to  receive  them.  The  Commandant     .     . 

The  following  deposition  of  the  Mexican  general 
commanding  at  Guadalajara,  the  second  city  of  the 
empire,  is  not  less  curious.  This  high  functionary, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  military  division, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  important,  wrote  to  the 
emperor  to  complain  of  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of,  the  civil  authorities : — 

Head-Quarters,  Guadalajara. 

The  revolutionary  movements,  which  are  to  be  observed  in 
various  parts  of  this  military  division,  the  indefatigable  activity 
of  the  agents  of  disorder,  and  the  apathy  and  indolence  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  political  authorities  in  these  depart- 
ments manifest  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  render  my 
task  more  and  more  difficult  every  day. 

I  shall  always  insist  on  the  obligation  incumbent  on  the 
civil  authorities  to  assist  our  military  operations  in  every 
possible  way.  My  work  is  condemned  beforehand  to  failure, 
if  I  am  to  continue  as  now  to  contend  with  the  unwillingness 
of  certain  prefects. 

I  think  that  it  is  indispensable  to  dismiss  all  the  authorities 
except  those  of  Zacatecas  and  Colima,  and  they  should  be  re- 
placed by  men  who  are  loyal  and  possessed  of  bright  ideas— 
partisans  both  of  the  intervention  and  the  empire. 

General  J.  Guttierez. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  new  policy !  When  the 
establishment  of  French  courts-martial  was  asked  for, 
the  marshal  replied  officially,  that  he  could  not  concur 

N  2 
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in  the  appointment  of  such  tribunals,  because  it  was 
altogether  contrary  both  to  his  instructions  and  his 
intentions. 

The  administration,  too,  sought  to  get  off  any  cul- 
prits in  whom  the  clergy  were  interested.  No  other 
proofs  of  this  are  needed  than  the  following  telegraphic 
despatch  from  a  general  of  the  expeditionary  corps. 
6  A  telegram  from  the  imperial  secretary  directs  that 
the  sentence  on  Kosada  should  be  reprieved.  The 
bishop  is  interested  in  him.  It  is  wished  that  he  should 
make  his  escape.  In  spite  of  all  I  have  written,  in 
spite  of  a  refusal  by  the  emperor,  Rosada  will  escape 
well-deserved  punishment.  I  am  distressed  to  see 
numbers  of  poor  wretches  shot,  and  the  greatest  cul- 
prits get  off.  This  sort  of  thing  produces  a  very  bad 
effect  for  the  imperial  cause.'  Thus  it  was  that  the 
emperor  found  himself  disobeyed  in  the  provinces  in 
which  Father  Fischer  was  beginning  to  make  his  in- 
nuence  directly  felt. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

French  Officers  in  the  Mexican  Administration — Correspondence  on 
this  Subject — Marshal  Bazaine's  Acquiescence — Disavowed  at  Paris 
— Neglect  of  the  Mexican  Naval  Department — Convention  of  July  30 
■ — Sudden  Alteration  in  the  Views  of  the  French  Cabinet — The  Mis- 
sion of  General  Castelnau — Matters  getting  Worse  in  Mexico — Maxi- 
milian's Plans  to  ensure  his  safe  Retreat— Marshal  Bazaine  receives 
fresh  Orders  from  Paris — Mr.  Seward's  Despatch — Complaints  of  the 
Mexican  Ministry  rebutted  by  Marshal  Bazaine — Mysterious  Aim  of 
General  Castelnau's  Mission — The  Four-fold  Drama — Maximilian's 
Protest. 

THE  commander-in-chief  thought  it  right,  for  fear 
of  thwarting  Maximilian's  projects  whilst  at  a 
distance  from  him,  to  wait  for  his  own  return  to 
Mexico  before  he  came  to  any  decision  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  MM.  Osmont  and  Friant  as  ministers.  When 
he  arrived,  the  new  cabinet  was  not  completely  con- 
stituted ;  but  as  soon  as  its  organisation  was  finished, 
the  marshal  gave  the  above  high  functionaries  to 
understand  that  the  presence  of  French  officers  in  the 
Mexican  council  might  give  rise  to  incidents  which 
would  be  annoying  in  a  political  point  of  view;  but 
that  it  would  be  preferable,  if  they  wished  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  imperial  fortunes,  to  resign  their 
military  positions,  their  prolonged  absence  from  which 
might  endanger  the  interests  of  the  expeditionary 
corps.  Notwithstanding  their  natural  sympathies  for 
the  court  of  Mexico,  the  French  officers  could  not 
consent,  without  the  leave  of  their  government,  to 
forthwith  quit  their  flag.  This  important  question 
caused  the  following  correspondence  between  the 
Palace  of  Mexico  and  our  head-quarters : — 
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Palace  of  Mexico,  September  15,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — I  think  that  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  your  good  faith  in  putting  this  ministerial  modification 
before  you  as  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  reaction  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  two  French  gene- 
rals amid  their  new  colleagues. 

My  past  actions,  and  my  well  known  political  tolerance  are, 
I  have  a  right  to  think,  a  sure  pledge  that  the  change  will  be 
one  which  events  call  for,  and  worthy  both  of  my  glorious 
allies  and  of  myself. 

Eeceive,  my  dear  marshal,  the  assurance  of  my  feelings  of  the 
sincere  friendship  with  which  I  am  your  very  affectionate 

Maximilian. 


Mexico,  September  16,  1866. 

Sire, — In  reply  to  the  letter  which  your  majesty  sent  me 
yesterday  evening,  I  have  the  honour  of  acquainting  you  that 
I  have  called  upon  MM.  Osmont  and  Friant  to  make  their 
election  between  the  duties  which  they  are  fulfilling  in  your 
majesty's  service  and  those  which  have  been  assigned  to  them 
in  the  expeditionary  corps;  experience  daily  shows  that  their 
double  functions  are  incompatible,  and  that  annoyances  are 
thereby  caused  such  as  the  various  services  of  the  army  have 
been  too  long  suffering  from. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  shade  of 
political  opinion  which  is  represented  by  your  majesty's  new 
cabinet,  and  this  is  not  the  motive  which  has  induced  me  to 
come  to  the  above  determination. 

Immediately  on  my  return  to  Mexico,  I  allowed  MM. 
Osmont  and  Friant  to  remain  in  your  majesty's  service  be- 
cause the  number  of  ministers  was  deficient ;  now  that  the 
cabinet  is  fully  constituted,  I  thought  that  they  might  with- 
draw without  inconvenience. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  the  honour  of  repeating  to  your  ma- 
jesty, that  I  am  quite  disposed  to  afford  to  your  government 
the  co-operation  of  these  officers,  if  they  are  willing  to  resign 
the  functions  they  have  to  fill  in  the  expeditionary  corps. 

I  have  written  to  my  government  to  this  effect  by  the  last 
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courier,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  this  affair  can  be 
looked  at. 

With  the  most  profound  respect,  sire,  &c.  Bazaine. 

Mexico,  September  16,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — I  regret  that  you  place  MM.  Osmont 
and  Friant  in  a  position  which  will  leave  them  no  alternative 
but  to  resign  their  portfolios.  Both  of  these  officers  ful- 
filled their  duties  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  The  former  has 
managed  to  secure  the  good  feeling  of  the  Mexican  army  ; 
the  latter  has  just  prepared  a  series  of  decrees  calculated  to 
increase  our  resources,  but  which  he  alone  is  able  to  carry  into 
execution.  If,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  alliance  between 
my  own  and  the  French  government  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
reality,  as  I  fatter  myself  that  it  is,  it  is  my  desire  that  these 
two  officers  should  continue  in  their  ministerial  functions,  for, 
I  am  pretty  sure,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  replace  them,  at 
least  temporarily,  in  the  offices  which  they  occupy  in  the  ex- 
peditionary corps. 

Your  reply  will  at  all  events  inform  me  as  to  which  class  of 
ideas  I  must  now  make  up  my  mind  to. — Your  very  affectionate 

Maximilian. 

Mexico,  September  17,  1866. 

.  .  .  Taking  into  serious  consideration  the  desire  which 
your  majesty  expressed  in  your  letter  of  September  16, 1  have 
the  honour  of  informing  you  that,  until  the  arrival  of  fresh  in- 
structions from  my  government,  the  present  positions  of  MM. 
Osmont  and  Friant  will  not  be  altered. 

These  two  gentlemen  will  remain  at  your  majesty's  disposal, 
and  the  duties  which  belong  to  them  in  the  expeditionary  corps 
will,  until  further  orders,  be  fulfilled  by  their  respective  assist- 
ants. 

With  the  deepest  respect,  sire,  &c.  Bazaine. 

Again,  our  head-quarters'  authorities  yielded  to  Maxi- 
milian's wishes.  The  reply  of  the  French  cabinet, 
dated  August  26,  was  not  long  before  it  arrived.  It 
was  as  the  marshal  had  foreseen ;  '  it  was  of  serious 
consequence  to  us,'  they  wrote,  '  to  keep  aloof  from 
the    administration   of    the   country.      The   Emperor 
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Napoleon  felt  bound  to  send  instructions  directly.  It 
was  inadmissible  in  any  case  that  a  chief  of  the  staff 
and  a  commissary  of  stores  should  simultaneously  be 
ministers  of  the  Mexican  empire.'  In  the  meantime, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September,  a  despatch 
arrived  in  Paris  from  the  Marquis  de  Montholon,  lay- 
ing before  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  the  following 
note  from  Mr.  Seward : — 

Mr.  Seward  to  the  Marquis  de  Montholon. 

Washington,  August  16,  1866. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  calling  your  attention  to  twc 
orders  or  decrees  which  it  is  said  were  issued  on  the  26th  oi 
last  July  by  the  Prince  Maximilian,  who  lays  claim  to  beii 
Emperor  of  Mexico.  In  these  orders  he  states  that  he  hi 
made  over  the  direction  of  the  war  department  to  Genera 
Osmont,  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  French  expeditionary  corps, 
and  that  of  the  treasury  department  to  M.  Friant,  chief  com- 
missary of  stores  to  the  same  force. 

The  president  considers  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  Emperoi 
of  the  French  that  the  nomination  by  the  prince  Maximiliai 
of  the  said  French  officers  to  administrative  functions  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  prejudicial  to  the  friendly  relations  existing  betweei 
the  United  States  and  France ;  because  the  congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  might  consider  this  fact  as  ar 
indication  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  engagement 
entered  into  for  the  recall  of  the  French  corps  from  Mexico. 

William  H.  Seward. 

After  this  almost  menacing  communication,  the 
Moniteur  of  September  13  announced,  without  delay, 
that  MM.  Osmont  and  Friant  were  not  authorised  by 
the  French  government  to  accept  their  respective  port- 
folios. The  commander-in-chief  was  also  informed  in 
writing,  alluding  to  the  unexpected  nomination  of  these 
officials,  that  he  ought  to  have  opposed  it  even  after  it 
had  been  carried  out ;  and  a  formal  disavowal  was  also 
sent  him  from  the  Tuileries  of  this  interference  in  the 
public  affairs  of  Mexico.     Although  the  duty  of  our 
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military  commander  became  more  and  more  difficult, 
what  was  Maximilian  to  think,  who  had  just  asked, 
'If  it  was  true  that  the  alliance  between  his  own  and 
the  French  government  was  to  be  considered  as  a  reality, 
as  he  flattered  himself  that  it  was  ?  ' 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States,  full  of  a  logic 
which  was  never  inconsistent  with  its  purpose,  was  at 
all  events  an  attitude  of  open  hostility.  Just  at  this 
time  President  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring null  and  void  a  decree  of  Maximilian,  which 
ordered  the  blockade  of  certain  ports  in  Mexico. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  illusions  of  a 
prince  who  thought  proper  to  order  a  blockade  at  the 
very  doors,  as  it  were,  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
did  not  possess  a  single  Mexican  ship  ready  to  enforce 
with  its  guns  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Nevertheless, 
Mexico  lies  between  two  seas,  and  possesses  an  exten- 
sive line  of  coast.  What  had  her  naval  department 
been  doing  for  the  last  three  years  ?  Although  it 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  launch  large 
ships,  or  to  measure  their  strength  with  the  American 
Monitors,  surely  they  ought  to  have  constructed  gun- 
boats and  light  vessels  fitted  to  go  up  the  rivers,  and 
to  protect  the  shores  against  duerilleros  and  smug- 
glers.* Certainly,  France,  as  an  ally  of  Maximilian, 
might,  with  her  fleet,  have  maintained  an  effective 
blockade  of  Matamoros,  and  especially  of  Tampico, 
where,  by  the  convention  of  July  30,  she  had  powerful 
interests  at  stake.  She  preferred  to  abstain  from  doing 
this,  and  again  gave  way  before  the  Americans. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  the  convention  of 
July  30,  so  ruinous  to  the  Mexican  monarchy,  was  so 
dictatorially  exacted,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  promised 

*  It  had  not  even  made  use  of  the  credit  opened  by  the  marshal  for 
this  very  purpose. 
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Maximilian  that,  if  he  accepted  the  new  conditions 
laid  before  him,  the  French  army  should  not  all  return 
at  once,  but  in  three  portions,  at  fixed  dates,  up  to 
November  1867.  But  the  interview  at  St.  Cloud  had 
called  forth  certain  resolutions  as  extreme  as  the  con- 
versation of  the  two  sovereigns  had  been  violent :  the 
irritation  had  been  equal  on  both  sides.  The  court  of 
the  Tuileries,  yielding  to  passion  which  should  always 
be  banished  from  politics,  conceived  the  sudden  reso- 
lution of  recalling  its  troops,  at  a  short  notice,  in  one 
mass,  thus  treading  under  foot  the  promise  it  had  first 
made.  Nevertheless,  it  was  well  understood  in  Paris 
that  a  cancelling  of  plighted  faith,  although  recom- 
mended by  an  excessive  impatience  to  have  done  with 
this  fatal  expedition,  was  a  matter  of  deep  moment ; 
but  that  its  importance  might  be  lessened,  if  Maxi- 
milian, either  with  or  against  his  will,  could  be  snatched 
from  fresh  hazards,  and  could  be  induced  to  abdicate. 
By  this  plan,  whilst  they  restored  to  Europe  an  arch- 
duke somewhat  disgraced,  it  is  true,  but  still  safe  and 
sound,  they  would  run  the  chance  of  constituting  a 
new  Mexican  Republic,  with  which  they  would  have 
to  deal. 

Such  was  to  be  the  result  of  five  years  of  grievous 
sacrifices  !  Time  had  been  when  Admiral  Jurien  de  la 
Graviere  could  have  negotiated  successfully  without 
firing  a  shot!  In  1861,  the  rise  of  Maximilian  was 
plotted;  in  1866,  they  were  plotting  his  fall,  and  were 
prepared,  in  case  the  unfortunate  sovereign  declined 
to  lay  down  his  crown,  to  hasten  on  the  end,  by  enter- 
ing into  mysterious  negotiations,  through  our  diplo- 
macy and  through  the  medium  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  liberal  chiefs  in  Mexico.  In  the  first  place, 
an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  procure  Maximilian's 
abdication  by  means  of  persuasion.     For  this  second 
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and  delicate  mission,  which  was  of  rather  a  complex 
character,  the  French  cabinet  cast  their  eyes  on 
General  Castelnau,  aide-de-camp  to  the  emperor,  who 
was  then  in  attendance  on  his  sovereign.  His  majesty's 
envoy  was  invested  with  full  powers  for  every  even- 
tuality. This  mission  conferred  on  a  mere  general 
certain  prerogatives  superior  to  the  authority  of  the 
commander-in-chief  himself,  and  gave  him  a  right  of 
control  over  the  acts  of  the  latter,  which  right  (although 
not  avowed)  was  prejudicial  to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal 
of  France.  The  French  cabinet  would  certainly  have 
been  stopped  in  a  course  so  contrary  to  military  eti- 
quette, if  it  had  not  taken  advantage  of  Marshal 
Randon's  temporary  absence  from  Paris  ;  but  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  tried  loyalty  of  the  minister 
of  war,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  Mexican  ques- 
tion— both  the  promises  which  had  'been  made,  and 
also  the  immense  difficulties  which  our  military  com- 
mander had  had  to  grapple  with — would  not  have  lent 
his  aid  to  the  almost  forcible  subversion  of  Maximilian. 

General  Castelnau  set  sail  on  September  17. 

At  this  time  the  Mexican  horizon  was  getting  darker 
and  darker.  The  rebels  were  forcing  their  way  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  empire.  The  French  alone  made 
any  head  against  the  progress  of  the  insurrection. 
The  battalions  of  cazadores  were  rapidly  melting  away, 
and  the  Austrians  themselves  gave  unequivocal  signs 
of  a  feeling  of  discouragement  which  can  easily  be 
accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  Maximilian  was 
compelled  against  his  will  to  neglect  his  countrymen. 
This  apparent  unconcern  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
had  a  bad  effect  on  the  Austrian  legion ;  the  wounded 
men  of  this  corps  had  not  yet  received  any  alleviation 
of  their  lot  from  the  Mexican  government.  At  the 
end  of  September,  1866,  the  officers  of  this  force  found 
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themselves  compelled  to  give  up  generously  a  portion 
of  their  pay  to  assist  their  mutilated  comrades.  It 
must,  however,  be  stated,  in  justification  of  the  court 
of  Mexico,  that  the  civil  list  itself,  which  at  first 
took  away  every  morning  27,500  francs  in  gold  from 
the  daily  receipts  of  the  capital,  was  now  much 
diminished  owing  to  the  financial  crisis,  which  was 
afflicting  the  whole  empire,  so  that  the  court  was 
often  powerless  to  render  assistance,  although  actuated 
by  the  most  generous  intentions.  As  to  the  regular 
and  auxiliary  Mexican  army,  of  which  the  ministry 
had  the  sole  management,  it  was  dwindling  away  to 
nothing.  Maximilian  now  learnt,  through  the  medium 
of  the  United  States,  the  failure  of  the  interview  at 
St.  Cloud :  he  kept  this  news  secret  until  he  heard 
the  result  of  the  empress's  negotiation  with  the  Holy 
See,  whose  moral  support  might,  he  thought,  counter- 
balance the  gradual  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  But 
from  this  moment  he  quietly  began  to  make  his  pre- 
parations for  departure ;  and  to  make  sure  beforehand 
of  an  escort,  he  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  had  just  arrived  at  Puebla, 
having  marched  to  the  assistance  of  an  Austrian 
column  which  was  in  serious  danger :  — 

Palais  de  Mexico,  September  26,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — I  send  you  annexed  some  documents  as 
to  the  invasion  of  Llanos  de  Apam  by  the  rebels ;  and  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  with 
all  the  haste  that  the  state  of  things  requires,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rebels  from  taking  complete  possession  of  these  points  so 
rich  and  so  important. 

You  will  also  have  the  goodness  to  give  orders  that  the  three 
squadrons  of  Austrian  hussars  should  be  summoned  to  Mexico 
in  order  to  get  remounts  and  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
long  and  rough  campaign  which  they  have  just  made. 
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Receive,  my  dear  marshal,  the  assurance  of  the  good  will 
and  friendship  of  your  very  affectionate 

Maximilian. 

After  having  executed  these  orders,  the  marshal 
hurried  on  his  march  along  the  road  to  Jalapa.  In 
spite  of  his  advice  and  the  objections  he  made,  the 
minister  of  war,  who  was  operating  without  the  mar- 
shal's privity,  had  undertaken  the  pacification  of  the 
sierra  of  Tulancingo,  and  the  Austrian  troops  had 
been  put  in  motion.  This  difficult  and  troublesome 
mountain  warfare,  now  also  especially  inopportune, 
looking  at  the  general  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  fatal  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who 
were  put  to  rout  and  closely  blockaded  in  the  town  of 
Perote.  Scarcely  had  the  commander-in-chief  got 
within  reach,  with  the  intention  of  extricating  them, 
when  an  officer  of  the  French  cavalry  came  at  full 
speed  from  Mexico  to  his  bivouac ;  he  was  the  bearer 
of  the  following  imperial  message : — 

Chapultepec,  October  11,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — The  arrival  of  the  empress  is  likely  to 
take  place  between  the  20th  and  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
As  I  wish  to  receive  her  in  person  at  the  port  of  disembark- 
ation, I  propose  to  quit  the  capital  in  the  early  part  of  next 
week.  Consequently,  as  I  am  desirous  to  leave  the  tranquillity 
of  Mexico  well  assured,  and  as  I  also  wish  to  discuss  with  you 
certain  important  points,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should 
meet,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  interview  with  you  next 
Sunday. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  come,  whatever  ob- 
stacles may  be  in  the  way,  on  account  of  the  superior  importance 
of  the  conference  I  wish  for.  I  regret  that  /  did  not  know  of 
this  necessity  before  you  left  Mexico  ;  for  I  should  have  saved 
you  all  the  trouble  of  the  journey  you  will  have  to  suffer ; 
but  I  reckon  on  your  well  known  kindness  that  you  will  not 
think  much  of  it.— Your  very  affectionate 

Maximilian. 
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In  spite  of  fatigue  and  the  long  distance,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief proceeded  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
Mexico,  leaving  to  General  Aymard  (who  acquitted 
himself  with  success)  the  task  of  extricating  the  foreign 
troops.  The  hurried  departure  of  our  head-quarters 
was  immediately  commented  on,  and  the  American 
papers  vied  with  one  another  in  repeating  that  the 
Austrians  had  been  left  to  be  massacred.  Whilst  the 
commander-in-chief  was  gallopping  along  on  the  road  to 
Mexico,  a  second  enclosure  was  handed  him  from 
Maximilian:  — 

Alcazar  de  Chapultepec,  October  19,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — At  the  end  of  the  present  month  I  shall 
be  expecting  the  empress  on  her  return  from  her  journey  to 
Europe.  Be  kind  enough,  my  dear  marshal,  to  tell  me  if  you 
have  taken  any  measures  for  her  escort,  and  in  case  this  should 
not  yet  have  been  done,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  look  to 
the  safety  of  the  empress,  not  losing  sight  of  the  state  of  insur- 
rection in  which  the  departments  adjacent  to  the  road  now  are. 
I  leave  the  safety  of  the  empress  in  your  hands  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  thanking  you  for  it  beforehand,  I  am  glad,  my 
dear  marshal,  to  assure  you  of  my  good  will  and  sincere 
friendship. — Your  very  affectionate, 

Maximilian. 

The  emperor  was  well  aware  that  the  Empress 
Charlotte  could  not  yet  be  en  route,  even  supposing 
that  she  had  achieved  a  rapid  success  at  the  Vatiaan ; 
for  the  accession  of  King  Leopold  had  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Empress  of  Mexico  to  stay  some  time  at 
Brussels.  But  the  expressions  in  this  letter  had  a 
double  aim;  first,  not  to  reveal  his  projects  to  the 
rebels  in  case  the  letter  should  have  fallen  into  their 
hands;  and  next,  to  get  a  cordon  of  troops  placed 
along  the  line  of  road  from  Yera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  so 
as  to  ensure  Maximilian's  safety  in  his  descent  from 
the  high   plateaus.      All   the   military   arrangements 
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pointed  out  were  made  as  far  as  the  Terres  Chaudes. 
On  the  Sunday,  the  commander-in-chief  went  to  the 
palace  to  meet  the  emperor.  The  grand  chamberlain, 
who  received  the  marshal,  begged  him  from  Maximilian 
to  defer  the  intended  interview  until  the  next  day,  and 
to  wait  for  fresh  notice  from  his  majesty.  The  sove- 
reign's fickleness  of  mind  was  such  that  he  did  not  yet 
dare  to  take  any  decisive  course,  and  the  important 
interests  which  he  had  declared  to  be  so  urgent  seemed 
no  longer  in  question. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  the  marshal  heard  of  the 
landing  of  General  Castelnau ;  he  also  received  the 
following  urgent  instructions,  dated  at  Paris,  September 
12  : — '  As  matters  get  worse  and  worse  every  day,  and 
as  the  capture  of  Tampico  has  disappointed  us  of  the 
customs'  receipts,  Napoleon  III.  has  decided  to  recall 
the  troops  en  masse,  and  to  push  forward  their  com- 
plete evacuation  in  the  approaching  spring.'  It  was, 
however,  thought  necessary  to  retain  the  regiments 
which  were  just  upon  the  point  of  sailing,  and  it  was 
added : — e  Protect  our  flag  against  every  insult,  and 
assert,  if  necessary,  the  power  and  the  preponderance  oj 
our  arms.' 

An  order  worded  in  this  way  and  communicated  to 
our  head-quarters  could  only  have  in  view  the  pos- 
sibility of  insults  on  the  part  of  the  Juarists,  or  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  how  can  we  understand  this, 
when  at  this  very  time  the  French  government,  as  the 
two  following  despatches  prove,  had  already  asked 
leave  of  the  American  cabinet  to  delay  the  evacuation 
of  our  army,  and  had  been  sounding  through  our  diplo- 
matists, both  in  Washington  and  Paris,  as  to  the  re- 
storation of  a  Mexican  republic? 
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Despatch  from  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Bigelow  on  the  subject  oj 
the  French  troops  leaving  Mexico,  dated  October  8, 1866. 

Sir, — The  question  which  you  submit  to  me  in  your  last 
despatch — namely,  '  What  our  government  would  think  of  the 
recall  of  the  whole  body  of  the  French  troops  in  the  course  of 
next  year,  instead  of  their  retiring  in  three  detachments  during 
the  space  of  eighteen  months  ?  '  has  never  been  directly  laid 
before  me. 

What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is  this  :  The  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  the  emperor  for  the  recall  of  his  troops  in 
three  divisions,  the  first  of  which  would  leave  in  November, 
was  likely  to  be  forgotten  (in  the  midst  of  the  political  agita- 
tion which  has  accompanied  every  Mexican  question),  even 
before  the  execution  of  the  above  arrangement  had  com- 
menced. 

The  frequent  and  varied  incidents  mentioned  by  the  press 
both  in  France  and  Mexico,  and  represented  as  manifesting  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  not  to  fulfil  this  engage- 
ment, have  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  creating  and  spreading 
doubts  even  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  emperor  in  entering  into 
the  engagement,  and  on  his  fidelity  in  carrying  it  out. 

Through  this  very  fact,  this  department  has  continually 
found  itself  under  the  evident  necessity  of  protesting  against 
acts  which  were  calculated  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  hopes  which  were  as  just  as  they  were  well  defined. 

The  government,  however,  most  confidently  hopes  that  the 
emperor's  engagement  will  be  fulfilled  at  least  to  the  letter ;  and 
it  has  even  expected  that,  going  beyond  the  mere  letter,  this 
promise  would  be  kept  with  a  sincerity  of  intention  which 
would  have  hastened,  instead  of  retarding,  the  departure  of 
the  French  forces  from  Mexico.  But,  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  not  yet  seen  even  the  beginning  of  the  evacuation. 
When  this  operation  is  completed,  the  government  will  willingly 
listen  to  any  suggestions  wherever  they  may  come  from,  which 
tend  to  ensure  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  peace  and  a 
native  constitutional  government  in  Mexico. 

But,  until  we  are  permitted  to  verify  the  commencement  of 
this  evacuation,  any  attempt  at  negotiation  would  only  have 
the  result  of  misleading  public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
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and  of  rendering  the  position  of  things  in  Mexico  still  more 
complicated. 

1  scarcely  need  inform  you  that  the  surmises  which  have 
been  made  by  a  portion  of  the  press  on  the  subject  of  certain 
relations  existing  between  this  department  and  General  Santa 
Anna,  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  W.  H.  Seward. 

Despatch  of  Mr.  Bigelow  to  Mr.  Seward  reporting  his  first 
interview  with  the  Marquis  de  Moustier,  the  new  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  dated  Paris,  October  12, 1866. 

Sir, — The  Marquis  de  Moustier  received  the  corps  diplo- 
matique for  the  first  time  yesterday. 

He  asked  me  if  it  was  true,  as  the  newspapers  reported, 
that  our  official  relations  were  soon  to  cease.  He  expressed 
his  regret  to  learn  that  this  was  the  case,  and  the  desire  which 
he  should  have  felt  to  co-operate  with  me  in  cultivating  very 
friendly  relations  between  our  two  respective  countries. 

In  reply  to  a  question  I  put  to  him,  he  stated  that  the 
policy  of  his  government  towards  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  would  undergo  no  alteration  through  his  accession  to 
the  ministry. 

His  excellency  added  that  he  was  devoting  all  his  leisure 
time  to  studying  the  different  American  questions  with  which 
he  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar,  and 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  prepared,  he  should  be  glad  to  converse 
at  greater  length  either  with  me  or  my  successor.  Neverthe- 
less, he  wished  to  inform  me,  and  begged  me  to  apprise  you 
of  the  fact,  that  he  had  seen  the  emperor  at  Biarritz  ;  that  his 
majesty  had  expressed  his  desire  and  intention  of  withdrawing 
his  troops  from  Mexico  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  and  with- 
out taking  cognizance  of  the  convention  entered  into  with  Maxi- 
milian. His  excellency  added  that,  according  to  the  last 
reports,  the  malcontents  were  gaining  territory,  but  that  it  was 
not  the  emperor's  intention  to  undertake  any  fresh  or  distinct 
expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  them ;  that  there  had 
been  an  idea  of  recapturing  Tampico,  but  that  nothing  had 
transpired  at  Paris  on  the  subject. 

He  said  that  the  position  of  France  was  a  delicate  one,  and 
that  the  emperor  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  disembarrass 
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himself  of  all  his  engagements  with  Mexico  as  soon  as  he  could 
do  it  with  dignity  and  honour ;  and  that,  with  our  aid  on 
which  he  reckoned,  the  time  might  be  considerably  hastened. 

To  this  I  merely  ^replied  in  general  terms,  that  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  future  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  France  would  be  marked  by  the  same  friendly 
considerations  which  had  hitherto  characterised  them. 

I  did  not  ask  what  kind  of  aid  from  the  United  States  he 
meant,  presuming  that  he  reckoned  on  forbearance  rather  than 
on  any  active  co-operation. 

I  may  also  mention  on  this  subject  that  I  returned  yester- 
day from  Biarritz,  where  1  was  informed  by  M.  Pereire,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Franco-Mexican  line  of  packet-boats,  that 
his  agent  had  finally  signed  the  contract  with  the  minister  of 
war  for  bringing  home  the  whole  French  army  during  next 
March.* 

He  had  received  the  day  before,  as  I  understood,  the  letter 
advising  him  of  this  fact.  Some  detachments  of  troops,  he 
said,  would  be  brought  home  this  autumn,  and  all  the  rest 
before  the  end  of  March.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  he  had 
been  requested  to  give  me  this  information. 

John  Bigelow. 

From  these  two  documents  it  is  easy  to  see,  what 
was  thought  of  French  policy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  And  it  was  nothing  but  justice.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  our  head-quarters  still  remained 
in  complete  ignorance  of  these  diplomatic  manoeuvres. 
As  to  General  Castelnau's  mission,  its  almost  threaten- 
ing character  was  not  long  in  transpiring.  The  public 
feeling  spread  as  far  as  Mexico,  and  M.  Lares,  the 
president  of  the  council,  undertook  to  express  the 
general  impression  to  our  head-quarters  authorities. 
The  reply  only  reaffirmed  the  principle,  which  its 
powers  and   personal  conviction  fully  confirmed,  that 

*  The  alteration  in  the  first  contract  with  this  line  of  packets,  which 
was  made  with  an  idea  of  withdrawing  the  troops  in  three  divisions,  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  French  treasury. 
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the  expeditionary  corps  had  hut  one  duty,  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  empire.  At  the  same  time,  the  marshal 
honestly  pointed  out  to  the  Mexican  cabinet  the  mis- 
takes which  had  been  made,  and  met  the  pretended 
complaints  which  were  brought  forward  against  the 
expeditionary  corps. 

Mexico,  October  16,  1866. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre  de  la  Justice, — In  reply  to  your 
excellency's  letter  of  October  9,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  General  Castelnau, 
aide-de-camp  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
certainly  is  the  bearer  of  instructions  from  my  august  sovereign 
which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  inform 
you  of  the  future  disposition  of  the  French  troops.  In  the 
meantime  they  remain  in  their  positions,  continuing  to  ren- 
der assistance  wherever  necessity  arises,  both  to  the  autho- 
rities and  to  the  people  of  the  empire. 

With  regard  to  the  national  and  auxiliary  troops,  your 
excellency,  having  been  away  from  the  government,  is  doubt- 
less not  aware  that,  since  the  arrangement  of  military  divisions, 
these  troops  have  been  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Mexican  generals  commanding  these  divisions,  and  conse- 
quently under  the  orders  of  the  government  which  directs 
their  movements,  either  through  the  medium  of  the  minister 
of  war,  or  of  the  imperial  commissioners. 

Since  this  took  place,  my  duty  has  been  confined  to  giving 
advice  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  followed,  or  to  lending 
the  assistance  of  my  troops  in  recovering  the  warlike  stores,  or 
repairing  thf.  fortifications  in  the  most  important  places ;  in 
short,  in  helping  as  far  as  I  possibly  could  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  national  army.  This  army  comprises,  at  the  present 
time,  twenty-two  battalions  of  infantry,  including  the  Mexican 
cazadores,  ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  four  companies  of  gendar- 
merie, with  artillery  and  engineers  to  correspond,  the  whole 
forming  an  effective  force  of  17,254  men. 

By  adding  to  this  the  6,811  men  of  the  Austro-Belgian 
legion,  and  the  auxiliary  or  permanent  guards  who  still  exist, 
it  amounts  to  a  total  of  about  28,000  men.    On  the  28th  of  last 
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January,  this  effective  force  reached  43,5^0  men.  The  artillery 
and  engineer  services  have  been  made  over  since  last  year  to 
Mexican  officers  nominated  by  the  minister  of  war,  and  the 
inventory  which  wa3  then  made  out  was  placed  in  their 
possession. 

Owing  to  the  trouble  taken  by  the  Austrian  staff,  there 
exists  at  Puebla  a  powder-mill  and  a  percussion-cap  manu- 
factory, as  well  as  workshops  for  iron,  wood,  and  leather, 
which  would  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  national  army  ; 
all  these  appliances  are  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  minister  of 
war. 

The  imperial  government  has,  therefore,  all  these  elements 
under  its  control,  with  regard  to  which,  however,  I  have  never 
exercised  any  direct  action.  It  also  has  the  artillery,  which 
exists  in  the  fortified  places,  and  46,000  muskets  and  other 
arms,  which  have  been  distributed  during  the  last  three  years 
to  the  Mexican  army  and  to  the  population  generally.  A 
commander-in-chief's  duty,  as  it  is  usually  understood,  is  not 
to  interfere  with  the  discipline,  advancement,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  troops,  but  only  to  put  them  in  operation,  so  that 
there  may  be  unity  of  action. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  this  has  not  been  the  case, 
notwithstanding  my  reiterated  observations  ;  the  generals  com- 
manding have  more  frequently  acted  according  to  their  own 
caprice,  or  in  consequence  of  orders  proceeding  directly  from 
the  minister  of  war. 

Nothing  prevents  this  course  being  continued,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  national  troops  being  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  the  government,  is  already  solved  as  you  wish  it. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  generals  nominated  to  divisional 
commands  should  proceed  to  their  posts,  as,  for  example, 
Generals  Chacon  and  Severo  Castillo,  the  one  to  the  8th,  and 
the  other  to  the  9th,  military  division. 

Your  excellency  labours  under  another  error, 'due  doubtless 
to  your  absence  from  state  business,  which,  however,  I  hasten 
to  rectify.  It  is  that  you  attribute  the  evacuation  of  the 
towns  to  the  French  troops.  The  latter  did  not  evacuate  them, 
but  gave  them  over  to  the  Mexican  troops,  who,  for  some  cause 
or  other,  have  not  defended  them ;  this  is  the  truth,  and  it  is 
right  for  your  excellency  to  know  it. 
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No  other  causes  than  the  real  ones  need  be  sought  for  to 
account  for  the  late  events ;  these  causes  are  well  known  to 
his  majesty,  as  our  reports  have  thoroughly  described  them  to 
him. 

Your  excellency,  too,  ought  to  know  them,  but  I  will 
abstain  from  again  enumerating  them.  In  short,  the  imperial 
government  can  dispose,  as  it  has  before  done,  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  national  army ;  but  it  is  only  honest  in  me  to 
say  that,  if  the  recruiting  and  the  administration  are  not 
better  managed  than  in  times  past,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  more  energy,  fidelity,  and  devotion  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  said  troops,  the  imperial  government  will  act  wisely 
in  not  relying  with  any  certainty  upon  its  help. 

The  Marshal  of  France,  Bazaine. 

The  liberal  camp  of  Porfirio  Diaz  was  better  in- 
formed than  our  head-quarters  authorities  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  our  government.  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  envoy  of  Napoleon  was  ascending,  the  high  pla- 
teaus, the  republican  newspaper  thus  expressed  itself: 
— '  The  packet  from  St.  Nazaire  has  just  brought  over 
General  Castelnau  and  the  Marquis  of  Galliffet,  both 
of  them  aides-de-camp  of  Napoleon  III.  .  .  .' 
' .  .  .  Castelnau  makes  no  mystery  of  his  impor- 
tant mission  ;  he  says  that  he  has  brought  the  order  to 
make  Maximilian  abdicate.  It  is  asserted  that,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Austrian  prince,  a  convention  will  make 
its  appearance,  which  has  been  concluded  beforehand 
between  the  cabinets  of  Washington  and  the  Tuileries 
as  to  the  French  debt.  It  will  be  understood  that 
Maximilian's  abdication  is  inevitable,  either  voluntary 
or  forced ;  the  proceedings  of  France  are  well  com- 
prehended; and  the  sun  of  the  new  year  will  see  the 
triumphant  arms  of  the  republic  glittering  all  over  the 
Mexican  territory.' 

Our  troops  continued  to  concentrate  on  the  centre 
of  the   country.     After  the  last  orders  were  received 
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from  Paris  their  retrograde  movement  was  about  to  be 
hastened,  and  our  head-quarters  authorities  brought 
these  military  arrangements  to  the  knowledge  of 
Maximilian,  leaving  to  Napoleon's  envoy  the  task  of 
dealing  with  the  political  side  of  the  mission,  with  which 
he  alone  was  charged,  and  of  which  he  alone  knew  the 
full  import.  What  a  complicated  drama  was  this,  the 
exciting  scenes  of  which  were  now  being  acted  at 
Paris,  Rome,  Washington,  and  Mexico  !  The  whole 
weight  of  it  fell  upon  two  persons, — Maximilian  and 
the  Marshal.  The  Emperor  of  Mexico  began  to  feel 
his  energies  giving  way,  but  ere  he  gave  up  the  con- 
test he  issued  this  final  protest  against  the  actions  of 
our  policy. 

Mexico,  October  18,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — I  have  learnt  with  the  deepest  regret 
from  your  esteemed  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  that  we  are 
threatened  with  the  immediate  abandonment  of  Matehuala, 
which  is  a  strategetical  point  of  great  importance  as  regards  the 
rebels. 

I  have  at  once  given  orders  that  the  necessary  funds  should 
be  provided  to  pay  the  troops  in  full.  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  one  vigorous  attack  would  be  sufficient  to  put  to  flight 
the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  rebels ;  whilst,  if  the  Franco- 
Mexican  forces  retire,  not  only  will  the  number  of  the  enemy 
be  increased,  but  the  communications  between  Tamaulipas 
and  San  Luis  will  be  cut  off,  and  we  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
resources  of  this  territory.  It  will  also  be  the  means  of  giving 
to  the  rebellion  a  fictitious  importance,  to  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  never  attained. 

You  well  know,  my  dear  marshal,  that  the  government  can- 
not in  so  short  a  time  combine  a  sufficient  force,  which  by  itself 
would  be  able  to  face  the  enemy,  and  consequently  the  propo- 
sition of  relying  on  our  local  resources  is  only  an  illusion. 
I  hope,  my  dear  marshal,  that  in  accordance  with  article  4  of 
the  treaty  of  Miramar,  in  virtue  of  which  you  dispose  of  the 
whole  forces  of  the  empire,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  take 
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the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  a  military  and  political 
disaster  more  considerable  than  all  we  have  before  ex- 
perienced.— Your  very  affectionate,  Maximilian. 

Maximilian  still  dreamt  of  appealing  to  the  treaty 
of  Miramar,  which  had  been  revoked  three  months 
before,  when,  too,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  declared 
to  Mr.  Bigelow,  that  he  would  undertake  no  further 
expeditions  to  subdue  the  rebels. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Maximilian  prepares  for  Departure — Last  Moments  at  Chapultepec— 
Arrival  of  sad  News— The  Health  of  the  Empress  Charlotte — Maxi- 
milian resolves  to  leave  —  Cowardly  Conduct  of  the  Ministers — 
Marshal  Bazaine's  Firmness — Maximilian  leaves  the  Capital — His 
Three  last  Wishes — His  Journey — Peculiarities  in  Maximilian's 
Character. 

NOTICE  was  given  that  the  new  French  Embassy- 
was  two  days'  march  from  the  capital.  The 
emperor,  resolved  to  avoid  it,  hastened  his  preparations 
to  go  down  to  meet  the  Empress  Charlotte  as  he  had 
announced  to  his  ministers.  But  the  report  had 
already  spread,  that  the  baggage  of  his  household  and 
his  retinue  had  been  sent  forward  to  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  three  squadrons 
of  Austrian  hussars,  which  had  been  recalled  to  Mexico 
on  the  pretext  of  resting  after  their  fatigues,  had 
already  received  the  order  to  be  ready  to  mount. 

The  news  of  the  probable  departure  of  the  sove- 
reign produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico. 

History  shuts  out  romance ;  yet  the  historian  cannot 
without  emotion  recount  the  scene  of  sorrow  which 
was  presented  by  the  last  moments  which  were  spent 
by  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of  Chapultepec.   » 

The  hour  for  departure  approached ;  the  sovereign, 
worn  out  by  fever  and  vanquished  by  events,  thought 
over  all  his  broken  hopes,  and  longed  for  his  father- 
land. Full  many  a  time  had  he  regretted  it  when  his 
heart  had  thrilled  to  the  distant  war-echoes  of  Sadowa 
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and  Lissa !  A  telegraphic  despatch,  forwarded  from 
the  United  States,  was  handed  to  him ;  it  announced 
that  the  reason  of  the  Empress  Charlotte  had  received 
a  shock.  There  are  intensities  of  anguish,  there  are 
struggles  of  despair  and  rebellions  against  fate  felt  by 
a  broken  heart,  which  the  pen  is  unable  to  describe. 

The  whole  town,  in  which  the  empress  was  adored, 
was  disconsolate.  Maximilian  gave  the  order  to  depart 
that  night,  and,  on  the  morning  of  October  20,  an- 
nounced to  the  marshal  that  he  was  leaving  Mexico: — 

Alcazar  de  Chapultepec,  October  20,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — I  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
expressions  of  consolation  and  sorrow  that  you  have  just  sent 
me  in  your  own  name  and  that  of  your  wife.  I  wish  to 
express  to  you  my  deepest  gratitude.  The  terrible  blow 
caused  by  the  late  news,  which  has  so  grievously  wounded  my 
heart,  and  the  bad  state  of  my  health  caused  by  the  inter- 
mittent fever  which  I  have  suffered  from  so  long,  now  of  course 
much  increased,  have  necessitated"  (under  the  express  order  of 
my  physician)  a  temporary  sojourn  in  a  softer  climate. 

In  order  to  meet  the  express  courier  who  is  coming  to  me 
from  Miramar,  whose  intelligence  I  am  expecting  with  an 
anxiety  easy  to  be  understood,  I  intend  to  leave  for  Orizaba. 

To  your  good  judgment  I  confide,  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  the  capital  and  in 
the  most  important  places  which  are  at  the  present  time  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  under  your  command. 

In  these  painful  and  difficult  circumstances  I  rely  more  than 
ever  on  the  loyalty  and  friendship  that  you  have  always 
shown  me. 

I  shall  travel  according  to  the  annexed  itinerary,  and  I  shall 
take  with  me  the  three  squadrons  of  hussars  of  the  Austrian 
volunteers,  and  all  the  disposable  men  of  the  gendarmerie. 

This  letter  will  be  handed  you  by  M.  Herzfeld,  a  councillor 
of  state,  and  my  former  fellow  traveller  at  sea,  whom  I  place 
at  your  disposal  to  give  you  every  elucidation. 

I  repeat  to  you  as  well  as  to  Madame  Bazaine  my  warm 
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gratitude  for  the  kind  expressions  of  feeling  which  have  done 
so  much  good  to  my  poor  heart. 

Receive,  my  dear  marshal,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere 
friendship.  Maximilian. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  devotion  might  be- 
come dangerous,  M.  Lares  presented  himself  at  the 
palace,  and  declared,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues, 
that  all  the  ministers  would  retire  if  the  emperor  quitted 
Mexico.  M.  Herzfeld  immediately  informed  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  this. 

Mexico,  October  20,  1866. 
Excellency, — M.  Lares  has  just  tendered  the  resignation  of 
all  the  ministry,  and  has  stated  that,  as  soon  as  the  emperor 
leaves  the  capital,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  government.  As 
his  majesty  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  and  insists  upon 
leaving,  it  is  necessary  that  some  measures  should  be  taken. 
I  beg  that  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  consult  with  the 
emperor  again  this  evening. — I  am,  &c,  Herzfeld. 

On  being  informed  of  this  significant  incident,  Mar- 
shal Bazaine  wrote  immediately  to  the  president  of  the 
council,  that  the  ministers  must  be  wanting  both  in 
loyalty  and  generosity  if  they  abandoned  the  emperor 
in  an  hour  like  this,  after  having  sought  for  all  his 
confidence  ;  and  that  he  (Marshal  Bazaine)  should 
feel  compelled  to  adopt  certain  measures  towards  the 
ministers  if  they  persevered  in  their  resolution. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  energetic  and  necessary 
firmness,  the  whole  government  of  the  country  would 
have  suddenly  fallen  on  the  French  commander  at  a 
time  when  the  exact  information  received  at  our  head- 
quarters proved  that  all  parties  were  on  the  point  of 
rising  en  masse  against  the  foreigners,  and  to  massacre 
the  small  bodies  of  French  which  were  still  scattered 
over  the  territory,  as  if  in  another  night  of  '  Sicilian 
Vespers.'     In  the  evening,   M.   Herzfeld,  by   Maxi- 
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milian's  wish,  came  to  Buena- Vista  to  ask  advice  from 
the  marshal.  In  the  meantime  the  now  frightened 
ministers  replied,  that  they  were  only  too  happy  to 
continue  to  discharge  their  accustomed  duties.  The 
marshal,  to  whom  Maximilian's  envoy  had  confidentially 
broached  the  definite  intention  of  his  sovereign,  who 
had  now  decided  on  abdication,  replied  that  his  majesty 
might  leave  and  travel  in  perfect  safety,  and  that  he 
would  take  everything  upon  himself.  The  commander- 
in-chief  thought,  in  fact,  that  the  chances  for  the 
monarchy  could  now  only  get  less  and  less,  and  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  detain  Maximilian,  whom  he  left  free 
to  follow  the  suggestion  of  his  own  ideas.  Delay, 
however,  was  especially  necessary  to  allow  the  small 
French  detachments,  many  of  which  were  at  this  time 
six  hundred  leagues  from  Mexico,  to  get  together  and 
close  in  upon  the  main  body.  A  sudden  abdication 
would  let  loose  the  insurrection  over  the  whole  country: 
to  obviate  this,  it  was  needful  that  Maximilian  should 
feign  a  merely  temporary  absence,  which  would  permit 
him  to  institute  a  regency  which  might  lead  the  country 
on  gently  to  another  form  of  government.  An  abdi- 
cation dated  from  Europe  would  be  the  only  thing  to 
prevent  a  great  shock  and  to  insure  the  safety  of  our 
army.  This  was  the  plan  to  which  the  marshal  sought 
to  incite  Maximilian.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  prince  was  impatiently  waiting  in  his  palace  the 
reply  from  head-quarters.  At  the  moment  it  was 
handed  to  him,  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation.  After  he  had  read  it,  he  appeared 
somewhat  relieved.  The  last  words  which  he  spoke 
before  he  left  Chapultepec  revealed  all  his  thoughts : — 
1  I  can  no  longer  doubt  it ;  my  wife  is  mad.  These 
people  are  killing  me  by  inches.  I  am  thoroughly 
worn  out.     I  am  going  away.     Thank  the  marshal  for 
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this  fresh  proof  of  devotion  to  me.  I  am  leaving  to- 
night, and  if  he  wishes  to  write  to  me,  here  is  the 
itinerary  of  my  journey.' 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  October  21,  three 
carriages,  escorted  by  three  squadrons  of  Austrian 
hussars,  rolled  along  the  road  of  La  Piedad.  Father 
Fischer,  the  minister  Arroyo,  Colonel  de  Kodolich,  and 
Dr.  Bash  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Orizaba,  where 
a  public  and  definitive  resolution  (already  anticipated 
in  opinion)  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  sovereign.  That 
evening  Maximilian,  who  had  come  to  sleep  at  the 
hacienda  of  Zoquiapa,  wrote  a  confidential  letter,  which 
an  Austrian  officer  carried  at  night  to  the  French 
head-quarters.  This  letter  was  only  the  corollary  to  the 
interview  between  the  marshal  and  M.  Herzfeld. 

Hacienda  de  Zoquiapa,  October  21,  1866  (evening). 

My  dear  Marshal, — To-morrow  I  propose  to  place  in  your 
hands  the  documents  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  onerous 
and  perplexing  position  in  which  my  person  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  Mexico  is  now  placed.  These  documents  must  be  kept  in 
reserve  until  the  day  which  I  shall  intimate  to  you  by  telegraph. 

Three  points  weigh  upon  my  mind,  and  I  desire  at  once  to 
throw  off  the  responsibility  incumbent  on  me  in  respect  to 
them. 

The  first :  That  the  courts-martial  cease  to  interfere  in 
political  delinquencies. 

The  second  :  That  the  law  of  October  3  be  revoked  de  facto. 

The  third :  That  there  should  be  no  political  persecutions 
on  any  ground  whatever,  and  that  all  kinds  of  hostilities  should 
cease. 

I  wish  you  to  summon  the  ministers,  Lares,  Marin,  and 
Tavera,  in  order  to  agree  on  measures  to  secure  these  three 
points,  without  allowing  the  intentions  which  I  have  expressed 
in  the  first  paragraph  to  transpire  ever  so  little. 

I  doubt  not  that  you  will  add  this  fresh  proof  of  your  true 
friendship  to  all  those  which  you  have  before  given  me,  and  I 
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express  beforehand  my  feelings  of  gratitude,  at  the  same  time 
renewing  the  assurance  of  respect  and  friendship  with  which  I 
am  your  very  affectionate,  Maximilian. 

Maximilian,  as  we  see,  urgently  requested  that  his 
project  of  abdication  should  not  transpire,  even  to  his 
own  council ;  in  the  second  place,  he  begged  the 
marshal  to  assemble  the  ministers  to  communicate  his 
orders  to  them — orders  all  the  more  important  as  the 
law  of  October  3  wras  therein  revoked.  When  he  was 
just  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country,  he  did  not 
wish  that  blood  should  be  uselessly  shed.  The  very 
next  day,  on  the  morning  of  October  22,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief (although  the  French  government  had 
charged  him  not  to  interfere  in  political  matters),  im- 
pelled by  his  devotion  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
hastened  to  summon  and  assemble  MM.  Lares,  Marin, 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  Tavera,  minister  of  war. 
He  officially  notified  to  them  the  will  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  gave  the  order  to  put  it  into  execution.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  ministers  Lares  and  Marin 
professed  themselves  to  be  disinclined  to  accede  to  the 
generous  ideas  of  Maximilian.  The  marshal  replied 
to  the  emperor,  informing  him  of  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  but  stating  that  hostilities  could  not  be  put  a 
stop  to  at  points  where  the  rebels  and  parties  who  had 
not  recognised  the  empire  wrere  attacking  the  French 
troops.  In  fact,  the  commander-in-chief  had  not  the 
power  of  signing  an  armistice  with  the  liberals.  He 
had  no  right  to  modify,  by  his  private  authority,  the 
military  programme  of  the  expeditionary  corps,  whose 
only  duty  was  to  save  the  empire.  The  general  evacua- 
tion, however,  still  followed  its  course,  and  the  number 
of  places  occupied  by  our  troops  lessened  every  day. 

Maximilian  appears  to  have  changed  his  miod  on 
this  occasion  too ;  for  he  never  sent  to  the  marshal 
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either  the  important  documents  or  the  telegraphic 
despatch  alluded  to  in  his  confidential  letter  of  October 
21.  An  incident,  which  should  be  related,  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  young  sovereign's  journey.  The 
halting-stages  of  the  imperial  cortege  had  been  pur- 
posely arranged,  so  that  General  Castelnau  should  be 
unable  to  fall  in  with  Maximilian.  Nevertheless,  the 
two  travellers  met  for  an  instant  in  the  village  of 
Ayotla  at  breakfast-time ;  and  although  the  envoy  of 
Napoleon  III.  sought  admittance  to  the  young  em- 
peror, he  had  to  leave  without  having  obtained  an 
audience. 

The  emperor's  journey  proceeded  rapidly  without 
his  being  annoyed  by  the  guerillas,  who,  if  they  had 
not  been  held  in  check  by  the  display  of  our  troops, 
had  intended  to  seize  his  person.  An  important 
movement  of  Juarist  contingents  had  taken  place  on 
the  coast  of  Oajaca,  which  Porfirio  Diaz  was  menacing. 
During  the  whole  journey,  Maximilian  only  stayed  at 
the  houses  of  the  Mexican  clergy.  On  October  24, 
he  slept  at  the  priest's  house  at  Acacingo.  The  road 
between  this  large  village  and  La  Canada  is  furrowed 
out  by  the  rains  of  winter,  and  in  the  dry  weather  is 
smothered  with  dust.  The  country  is  rough,  and 
covered  with  woods,  in  which  redoubled  watchfulness 
against  attack  was  requisite.  On  one  occasion  the 
attendants  of  the  sovereign  were  put  in  dread. 

On  the  road  ahead  of  them,  a  whirlwind  of  dust  was 
stirred  up  under  the  tread  of  a  party  of  red-clad 
horsemen.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  squadron  of  the 
French  contre-guerilla,  who  had  come  to  flank  his 
majesty's  road.  Maximilian  made  a  few  enquiries  as 
to  the  positions  which  the  contre-guerillas  occupied  in 
the  Terres  Chaudes,  and  then  relapsed  into  the  ob- 
stinate  silence    which    he   had    maintained   since  his 
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departure  from  Chapultepec.  On  alighting  at  La 
Canada,  he  demanded  hospitality  at  the  half-ruined 
priest's  house  in  the  little  town.  The  night  passed 
away  sadly  enough,  spent  in  a  cold  room,  and  the  next 
morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  the  cortege  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Orizaba.  A  thick  fog  spread  over  the 
narrow  defiles  of  the  Cumbres,  and  at  a  little  distance 
obscured  the  valley  below.  During  the  whole  journey 
Maximilian  was  distressed  by  fever ;  he  left  his  car- 
riage to  descend  on  foot  the  zig-zag  road  leading  down 
from  the  great  mountain  range  which  hangs  over  the 
Terres  Chaudes.  Wrapped  in  a  long  grey  garment, 
and  with  a  light-coloured,  narrow-brimmed  sombrero 
on  his  head,  the  emperor  walked  rapidly  with  his  head 
bent  down,  followed  by  his  faithful  companion  the 
German,  Dr.  Bash.  Sometimes  at  a  turn  of  the  road 
he  would  stop  to  wait  for  his  escort,  and  to  cast  a  last 
look  at  a  prospect  which  he  thought  he  should  never 
see  again.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  cure  of  Aculcingo, 
a  miserable  hamlet  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cumbres, 
offered  a  slender  repast  to  Maximilian.  When  they 
wished  to  start  again,  they  found  out  that  the  eight 
white  mules  which  drew  the  royal  carriage*  were  stolen ; 
and  they  had  to  wait  two  long  hours  before  they  could 
find  animals  to  replace  them.  The  sun  was  already 
disappearing  below  the  horizon  ere  they  arrived  at  the 
lovely  village  of  Ingenio,  almost  hidden  in  foliage. 
There,  on  the  road,  a  numerous  crowd  of  horsemen, 
pedestrians,  and  cures  on  horseback,  followed  by  Indians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Orizaba,  were  waiting  to  wel- 
come the  emperor  with  their  acclamations,  and  to  escort 
him  to  the  city,  which  was  still  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
distant.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  towers  of 
Orizaba,  Colonel  de  Kodolich  ordered  the  French 
cavalry  to  slacken  their  march,  as  his  majesty  desired 
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to  pass   unattended  through  the  streets  in  which  he 
knew  the  inhabitants  were  waiting  for  him. 

One  of  Maximilian's  most  decided  tendencies,  which 
distinctly  manifested  itself  during  his  whole  reign,  was 
his  desire  to  show  himself  to  his  people  as  seldom  as 
possible  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  French,  for 
whom  he  in  general  felt  a  deep  antipathy.  M.  Dubois, 
a  talented  critic,  who  published  in  the  Temps  a  con- 
scientious review  of  the  '  Souvenirs  de  Voyages?  a 
work  written  by  the  archduke  in  his  early  youth,  cer- 
tifies to  the  constant  expression  of  feelings  unfavour- 
able to  France.  He,  indeed,  concludes  by  avowing 
that  his  study  of  the  prince's  character  has  tended  to 
lessen  in  his  eyes  this  descendant  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
*  It  must  be  admitted,'  adds  this  writer,  ( that  when 
Maximilian  accepted  the  Mexican  crown,  others  drew 
the  sword  for  him ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  fond  of  his  allies.  His  writings  show,  in  fact, 
that  he  was  full  of  prejudice  against  France  and  the 
French.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  almost  the  sole 
exception  to  this  dislike,  which  is  so  forcibly  contrasted 
with  the  prince's  infatuation  for  the  Spaniards.  In 
1852,  some  months  after  "  December  2,"  before  the 
proclamation  of  the  empire,  the  future  emperor  of 
Mexico  recognised  in  the  future  emperor  of  the 
French  "  the  powerful  mind  of  the  statesman  who  rules 
his  age."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  impression 
existed ;  and  that,  at  the  decisive  moment,  it  justified 
the  prince's  confidence  in  himself  and  his  star,  to  which 
he  was  always  quite  disposed.  But  we  must  again 
repeat  that,  in  general,  the  prince  refuses  us  his 
sympathies;  we  are  neither  sufficiently  catholic,  nor 
sufficiently  romantic  for  him.  Perhaps,  too,  the  pre- 
judices which  he  manifests  proceed  from  that  deep 
and   secret   resentment    against   France,   over   which 
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political  necessities  may  sometimes  cast  a  veil,  which 
however,  for  both  good  and  bad  reasons,  is  bound  to 
be  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  However 
this  may  be,  the  prince  does  not  even  like  our  lan- 
guage, and  he  congratulated  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  on  having,  as  much  as  possible,  banished  it 
from  his  court ;  he  does  not  like  our  fashions,  and  he 
congratulated  the  Spanish  on  not  having  adopted 
them  ;  but  the  features  in  us-  which  he  most  of  all 
detests,  are  our  ideas  and  our  character.' 

Many  of  the  questions  which  arose  between  Maxi- 
milian and  Marshal  Bazaine  might  have  been  discussed 
in  a  more  conciliatory  way  by  friendly  conversation 
than  by  correspondence;  but  Maximilian  often  re- 
quested the  marshal  to  come  but  seldom  to  the  palace 
at  Mexico,  as  the  visits  of  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  to  the  sovereign  might  (so  the  emperor  fancied) 
be  unfavourably  interpreted  by  the  Mexicans.  When 
he  was  residing  at  the  more  secluded  palace  of 
Chapultepec,  he  expressed  the  contrary  wish.  This 
very  same  rule  of  conduct  is  met  with  in  the  last 
letters  from  Maximilian  to  his  minister  of  war,  dated 
from  the  town  of  Queretaro  :  he  expresses  in  them  all 
his  impatience  of  the  French  yoke,  and  his  joy  at  the 
cessation  of  the  intervention,  to  which,  nevertheless,  he 
owed  his  throne.  This  peculiarity,  adopted  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  reign,  was  certainly  wanting  in  logic. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Maximilian's  Entry  into  Orizaba — His  enthusiastic  Reception— Retires 
into  Seclusion — Intrigues  of  Father  Fischer  and  the  Clerical  Party — 
Disaster  to  the  Austrian  Contingent — Fall  of  Oajaca,  and  increasing 
Liberal  Successes— Maximilian  still  undecided — His  kind  Thought 
for  the  Austro-Belgian  Contingent  —  M.  Eloin's  Letter  —  Decides 
Maximilian  to  renew  the  Contest. 

MAXIMILIAN  now  made  his  entry  into  the  city 
of  Orizaba,  which  received  him  with  enthusiasm : 
he  passed  through  lines  of  French  infantry  and 
National  Guards  drawn  up  in  the  streets,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  fireworks  and  ringing  of  bells. 
He  soon  retired  into  the  house  belonging  to  the  rich 
family  of  Bringas.  The  reception  rooms  of  Bringas — 
the  most  notorious  smuggler  in  Mexico — were  the  well 
known  rendezvous  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  interven- 
tion: quite  recently,  several  secret  cabals  had  been 
held  there  under  the  presidency  of  General  Uruga, 
who  was  then  in  the  town  on  his  way  to  embark  at  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz.  During  his  short  stay  (of  a  week) 
in  Orizaba,  the  young  emperor  only  showed  himself 
in  public  when  he  visited  the  bath-rooms.  As  soon  as 
the  courier  from  Europe  brought  him  the  heart-rending 
details  of  the  empress's  state  of  health,  he  retired  to 
the  Hacienda  la  Jalapilla,  adjacent  to  the  town,  and 
almost  lost  amongst  the  sugar-cane  and  groves  of  coffee 
trees.  He  still  hesitated  to  abdicate.  Father  Fischer, 
taking  advantage  of  his  influence  over  the  young 
emperor,  decoyed  him  into  this  secluded  spot,  under 
the  pretext  that  both  his  body  and  mind  had  need  of 
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complete  repose.  The  intrigues  of  the  reactionary 
party,  who  felt  sure  enough  that  the  ruin  of  the  clergy 
and  its  decisive  spoliation  would  immediately  follow 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  kept  back  from  the  sovereign 
both  the  importance  and  the  rapidity  of  the  liberal 
successes.  The  visits  of  the  agents  of  the  clerical 
party,  whose  only  aim  was  to  detain  Maximilian  on 
Mexican  soil  to  fight  for  their  party  alone,  needed  both 
concealment  and  mystery ;  and  in  this  hacienda  they 
could  follow  each  other  without  interruption. 

Nevertheless,  a  portion  of  the  imperial  luggage  had 
been  already  embarked  on  board  the  Austrian  frigate 
'  Dandolo '  anchored  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz ;  and 
the  German  attendants  of  the  prince,  though  they  saw 
with  bitter  regret  the  fall  of  the  throne  to  which  they 
had  attached  their  fortunes,  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that  the  game  was  lost.  In  fact,  the  news  of  a 
serious  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  Austrian  troops 
on  October  18,  had  just  reached  Orizaba.  A  column, 
about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  which  was  on  its  way  to 
help  the  Mexican  general  Oronoz  and  the  caz adores 
blockaded  by  Porfirio  Diaz  in  the  city  of  Oajaca,  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Juarist  bands  on  the  heights  of 
Carbonera,  and  were  completely  routed  with  great 
losses  both  in  men  and  munitions  of  war.  Domestic 
matters  also  seemed  to  set  worse  as  the  time  arrived 
for  bringing  in  force  the  convention  of  July  30,  and 
of  handing  over  to  the  French  commissioners  the 
moiety  of  the  daily  receipts  in  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz. 
All  resources  seemed  to  be  vanishing  at  once.  Never- 
theless the  marshal  was  obliged  to  put  his  finger  on 
this  sore  place. 

Mexico,  October  25,  1866. 
Sire, — The  time  draws  near  for  putting  the  convention  in 
force   which  has  been   entered  into  between  your  majesty's 
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government  and  that  of  France.  M.  Dano,  not  having  re- 
ceived any  reply  to  the  notification  which  he  gave  on  this 
subject,  has  informed  me  of  his  intention  to  refer  it  to  me  in 
order  that  it  may  be  carried  out. 

I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  the  above  statement  under 
your  majesty's  notice,  and  to  beg  you  to  be  pleased  to  give 
your  orders  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  said  convention. 

Your  majesty  is  certainly  aware  of  the  disaster  which  has 
befallen  the  column  which  was  going  to  assist  Oajaca.  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  acquainting  you  with  the  details  as  soon  as 
I  am  in  possession  of  the  official  documents. 

General  Douay  is  at  this  moment  on  the  other  side  of  Mat- 
ehuala,  pursuing  a  pretty  considerable  body  of  cavalry. 

With  the  most  profound  respect,  Sire,  &c, 

Bazaine. 

Some  days  after,  the  city  of  Oajaca,  the  garrison  of 
which  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  capitu- 
lated and  opened  its  gates  to  the  victorious  Porflrio 
Diaz,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  defence  of  the  chief 
of  the  cazadores,  the  brave  commandant  Tetard,  who 
was  killed  during  the  siege.  This  double  feat  of  arms 
accomplished  by  the  liberal  troops  made  a  great  noise 
in  Mexico.  In  the  Terres  Chaudes,  the  guerilla  chiefs 
getting  bolder  commenced  to  threaten  the  environs 
of  Medellin,  Tehuacan,  and  Perote.  At  this  crisis, 
Maximilian,  surrounded  by  the  clerical  party,  could 
not  yet  make  up  his  mind  to  take  any  decided  course, 
so  great  was  the  vacillation  of  his  character  and 
the  extent  of  his  reluctance.  It  cost  him  much  to 
resign  this  crown,  which  he  had  been  dreaming  about 
since  his  infancy.  One  is  struck  with  the  precocious 
ambition  which  is  breathed  in  his  Souvenirs  de  Voyage, 
written  after  he  had  contemplated  in  the  church  at 
Grenada  the  royal  insignia  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
'  I  handled,'  said  Maximilian,  ( the  golden  circlet  and 
the  sword  once  so  powerful,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
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pride,  longing,  and  melancholy.  What  a  glorious,  bril- 
liant dream  would  it  be  for  the  nephew  of  Hapsburg 
of  Austria,  to  draw  the  sword  of  Ferdinand  to  re- 
conquer his  crown ! ' 

These  few  words  help  to  explain  the  painful  un- 
certainty, and  the  deep  anguish  to  which  Maximilian's 
ambition  was  a  prey,  during  his  stay  at  the  Hacienda 
la  Jalapilla. 

The  following  letter  was  written  when  he  was  under 
the  impression  produced  by  the  disaster  suiFered  by  the 
Austrians,  whose  valour  had  been  so  unfortunate  :  in 
it,  too,  he  generously  forgets  his  causes  of  complaint 
against  the  Belgians.  It  sufficiently  testifies  that  even 
now,  when  he  had  determined  in  his  mind  on  abdica- 
tion, he  was  still  desirous  of  making  a  last  attempt 
before  he  finally  let  drop  the  sceptre  which  was  costing 
his  heart  and  his  pride  so  much  pain. 

Orizaba,  October  31,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — In  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
I  am  placed,  which  also,  if  the  negotiations  I  have  just  entered 
upon  do  not  produce  a  happy  result,  will  force  me  to  resign  the 
powers  with  which  the  nation  has  entrusted  me,  the  matter 
I  first  lay  to  heart  is  to  settle  the  destiny  of  the  Austrian  and 
Belgian  volunteers,  and  to  guarantee  the  full  accomplishment 
of  the  conditions  entered  into  with  these  corps. 

For  this  purpose,  I  send  to  you  my  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  de 
Kodolich,  to  whom  I  have  given  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
volunteers,  and  have  provided  with  full  powers  for  settling 
this  question,  which  interests  me  more  than  any  other. 

This  officer  enjoys  my  entire  confidence,  and  when  I  place 
in  your  hands — that  is,  in  the  hands  of  France,  so  susceptible 
to  a  feeling  of  devotion — the  lot  of  these  brave  and  faithful 
men,  I  feel  that  I  may  expect  with  entire  security  the  satis- 
factory issue  of  this  matter. 

Eeceive,  my  dear  marshal,  the  assurance  of  my  feelings  of 
sincere  friendship,  with  which  I  am  your  very  affectionate, 

Maximilian. 
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At  the  time  when  Maximilian  sent  Colonel  de  Kodo- 
lich  to  our  head-quarters  at  Mexico,  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  aim  of  General  Castelnau's  em- 
bassy. Napoleon's  envoy  had  come  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes,  by  investigating  facts  and  ascertaining  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  if  the  monarchy  was  able  to 
stand  its  ground  alone.  Under  the  contrary  alterna- 
tive, which  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  knew  before- 
hand was  the  right  one,  he  was  to  instigate  the  imme- 
diate abdication  of  the  emperor ;  and  in  case  of  the 
refusal  of  the  young  sovereign  to  return  to  Europe,  he 
was  ordered  to  announce  the  recall  of  the  whole  ex- 
peditionary force  en  bloc  and  at  once.  These  instruc- 
tions given  by  his  ally  Napoleon  III. — the  full  pur- 
port of  which  Maximilian  was  still  ignorant  of — were 
not  of  a  nature  to  encourage  him  to  throw  himself 
again  into  the  melee ;  and,  besides,  he  no  longer  re- 
tained any  illusion  as  to  the  elastic  powers  of  the 
Mexican  element  in  the  country.  His  mind  was  fluc- 
tuating between,  on  the  one  hand,  a  humiliating  return 
to  Austria  after  a  public  rebuff  which  might  com- 
promise his  political  future,  and,  on  the  other,  a  well- 
founded  dread  of  attempting  an  impossible  task  joined 
to  a  justifiable  wish  of  rejoining  his  wife,  the  victim  of 
her  devotion  to  his  evil  fortunes. 

Now  intervenes  a  painful  event  with  which  but  few 
are  acquainted,  which  greatly  influenced  the  destinies 
of  the  unfortunate  prince,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  means 
of  bringing  him  to  the  fatal  ditch  at  Queretaro.  Maxi- 
milian had  been  foiled  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
liberal  chiefs  and  with  the  United  States,  which  he  had 
for  a  second  time  blindly  attempted.  The  state  of 
health  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which  was  almost 
despaired  of,  seemed  to  draw  him  more  than  ever  to 
the  chateau  of  Miramar.   He  was  now  preparing  to  set 
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sail  for  Europe  without  intention  of  return,  when  a 
letter  from  M.  Elom,  the  Belgian  councillor,  was 
handed  to  him.  It  was  dated  from  Brussels,  but  had 
been  submitted,  in  its  passage  through  the  United 
States,  to  the  dark  closet  at  Washington. 

Brussels,  September  17,  1866. 

Sire, — The  article  in  the  Moniteur,  disavowing  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  French  generals,  Osmont  and  Friant,  to  the 
ministries  of  war  and  finance  in  the  Mexican  government, 
proves  that,  for  the  future,  the  mask  is  unreservedly  thrown 
off.  The  mission  of  General  Castelnau,  aide-de-camp  and 
confidant  of  the  emperor,  secret  as  it  is,  can  have  no  other  aim, 
in  my  opinion,  but  to  bring  on  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. With  a  view  of  explaining  away  its  conduct  (which 
history  will  judge  of),  the  French  government  would  prefer 
that  an  abdication  should  precede  the  withdrawal  of  its  army, 
and  that  thus  the  possibility  should  be  offered  them  of  alone 
reorganising  a  new  state  of  things  calculated  to  ensure  its  own 
interests  and  those  of  its  countrymen.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  your  majesty  will  not  be  induced  to  aiford  this  satisfac- 
tion to  a  policy  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  answer  for 
its  actions,  and  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  there- 
from. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Seward,  his '  toast '  to  Romero,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  president  (the  result  of of  the  French  cabinet), 

are  grave  facts  which  are  calculated  to  increase  difficulties  and 
to  discourage  the  bravest.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  the 
abandonment  of  your  party  before  the  return  of  the  French 
army  would  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  weakness ;  and,  as 
your  majesty  holds  your  right  of  authority  under  a  popular 
vote,  a  fresh  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  Mexican  people, 
when  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  intervention  ;  and  it 
is  to  them  that  a  demand  should  be  made  for  the  material  and 
financial  assistance  requisite  for  the  maintenance  and  growth 
of  the  empire. 

If  this  appeal  is  not  listened  to,  your  majesty,  having  then 
completely  brought  to  a  close  your  noble  mission,  will  return 
to  Europe  with  the  same  prestige  which  accompanied  your 
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departure  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  events  which  are  sure  to 
spring  up,  you  will  be  able  to  play  the  part  which  so  eminently 
belongs  to  you. 

Having  left  Miramar  on  the  4th  of  this  month  with  the  reso- 
lution of  embarking  at  Saint  Nazaire,  I  was  induced,  after 
receiving  the  orders  of  her  majesty  the  empress,  to  again  put 
off  my  departure.  It  needed  this  august  influence  to  change  a 
determination  which  my  devotion  as  well  as  my  duty  dic- 
tated to  me. 

I  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  at  learning  that  my 
numerous  despatches  of  June  and  July  did  not  reach  your 
majesty  in  good  time.  They  were  placed  under  cover  to  our 
devoted  friend  Bombelle,  and  accompanied  by  long  letters 
addressed  to  him,  and  intended  to  be  communicated  to  your 
majesty ;  but  I  had  not  anticipated  your  departure  from 
Mexico.  They  have  now  lost  all  the  interest  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  unforeseen  events  which  were  then  so  rapidly 
occurring.  I  especially  regret  this  annoying  incident,  if  it 
can  have  for  a  moment  awakened  doubts  in  your  majesty's 
mind  as  to  my  unfailing  desire  to  faithfully  perform  my  duty. 

When  I  was  travelling  through  Austria,  I  was  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  general  discontent  which  is  prevailing  there. 
Nothing  is  yet  done.  The  emperor  is  disheartened ;  the  people 
are  becoming  impatient,  and  publicly  demand  his  abdication. 
A  sympathy  for  }^ur  majesty  is  visibly  spreading  over  all  the 
territory  of  the  empire.  In  Venetia,  there  is  a  party  ready  to 
welcome  their  former  governor ;  but  when  a  government 
arranges  elections  under  the  regime  of  universal  suffrage  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  the  result. 

According  to  your  majesty's  last  orders,  I  forward  by  this 
courier  a  telegram  in  cipher  to  Roccas,  to  advise  your  majesty 
of  the  arrival  of  General  Castelnau  and  of  the  disavowal  of  the 
appointments  of  MM.  Osmont  and  Friant.  Eloin. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  a  royal  councillor  would 
have  ventured  to  use  language  like  this,  if  he  had  not 
been  authorised  by  the  secret  washes  and  confidence  of 
his  sovereign?  Maximilian,  then,  wras  still  dreaming 
of  fresh   adventures,   and   his   ambitious   glance   was 
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turned  away  from  the  crown  of  Mexico  only  to  be 
thrown  back  again  upon  those  of  Austria  and  Venetia, 
the  latter  now  become  an  Italian  province :  perhaps, 
in  imitation  of  his  ancestor  Charles  V.,  whom  he  used 
to  call  the  '  Poet  Emperor/  and  whom  he  thought  to 
imitate,  he  had  seen  in  his  visions  of  the  future  the  two 
sceptres  merged  in  his  own  hand.  At  every  step  that 
we  take  through  the  mazes  of  this  lamentable  story 
(the  result,  as  it  is,  of  a  double-faced  policy),  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  are  continually  obstructing  our  path. 

Looking  at  all  these  underhand  plots,  to  which 
Sadowa  had  given  fresh  life,  we  cannot  be  astonished 
that  the  Austrian  court  had  taken  offence,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Baron  de  Lago,  its  ambassador  at 
Mexico,  a  despatch,  which  forbade  the  archduke  to  set 
foot  on  Austrian  soil  if  he  returned  to  Europe  bearing 
the  title  of  emperor. 

After  he  had  thought  over  M.  Elo'in's  letter,  Maxi- 
milian, forgetting  all  the  perils  before  him,  and  obeying 
only  the  voice  of  a  mad  ambition,  again  seized  the 
reins  of  power ;  and  having  resolved  to  surrender  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  clerical  party,  who  promised 
him  both  men  and  money,  he  prepared  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Mexican  people. 
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CHAPTEK  XVII. 

General  Castelnau  proceeds  to  the  Capital — Marshal  Bazaine's  am- 
biguous Position — His  Difficulties  and  Error — Dark  Views  of  the 
French  Cabinet— Agitated  State  of  the  Country  and  City  of  Mexico- 
Mexican  Ingratitude — French  Intrigues  with  Ortega — Attitude  of  the 
United  States — Campbell  and  Sherman's  Mission  to  Mexico— Mr. 
Seward's  Instructions  to  the  Envoys— They  arrive  at  Tampico. 

AFTER  General  Castelnau  had  fallen  in  with  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  the  village  of  Ayotla,  and 
had  failed  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  sovereign, 
he  went  on  to  Mexico,  where  he  arrived  October  21, 
1866. 

Dating  from  this  epoch,  so  important  to  the  destinies 
of  Mexico,  Marshal  Bazaine's  moral  responsibility  to- 
tally ceased.  Public  opinion  was  purposely  misled 
when  it  has  been  attempted  to  throw  upon  the  com- 
mander-in-chief the  onus  of  any  one  resolution  which 
was  taken,  or  of  any  one  act  which  was  committed  in  this 
distant  country  after  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  III.'s 
aide-de-camp.  And,  in  fact,  the  instructions  from  the 
Tuileries,  dated  September  12,  1866,  enjoined  our 
head-quarters  authorities  neither  to  determine  on  nor 
execute  any  measure,  either  political  or  military, 
amidst  the  important  events  which  were  presenting 
themselves,  without  previously  submitting  everything 
to  the  assent  of  General  Castelnau,  assisted  by  M. 
Dano,  the  French  minister,  whose  authority,  hitherto 
almost  effaced,  now  acquired  fresh  force. 

The  marshal  consequently  was  now  nothing  more 
than   a  military   commander,  entirely  subordinated  to 
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the  full  discretionary  powers  of  Napoleon's  envoy; 
placed,  in  fact,  under  the  control  of  a  mere  general  of 
brigade,  invested  by  his  sovereign  with  an  unlimited 
confidence,  which  looked  forward  to  every  eventuality. 
Certainly,  the  commander-in-chief  continued  to  speak 
and  act  in  his  own  name ;  but  the  liberty  of  action 
which  he  appeared  to  preserve  was  only  deceptive,  for 
his  power  of  taking  the  initiative  disappeared  at  the 
moment  of  action.  Only  when  a  thing  was  once 
accomplished  he  was  compulsorily  saddled  with  the 
responsibility,  since  General  Castelnau  was  only  the 
secret  prime-mover,  whilst  he  was  the  visible  agent. 
Well !  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  from  the  day 
when  the  policy  of  the  French  government  showed 
itself  to  be  ambiguous,  when  the  official  instructions 
came  into  collision  with  the  semi-official,  when  policy 
became  only  a  system  of  mental  reservations ;  when, 
in  short,  the  full  confidence  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  transferred  from  the  commander-in-chief 
to  the  imperial  aide-de-camp,  Marshal  Bazaine  was 
led  into  a  great  and  continuous  error  for  which  he  pays 
the  penalty;  for  he  made  himself  responsible,  before 
the  tribunal  of  France  and  Europe,  for  acts  which  he 
did  not  originate,  but  to  which,  by  his  military  obe- 
dience, he  made  himself  a  party.  In  our  opinion,  as 
regards  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  naturally 
loath  to  overturn  the  throne  which  for  four  years  he 
had  been  helping  to  raise,  the  day  had  now  come  for 
him  to  sheathe  his  sword. 

A  protest  like  this  would  have  been  a  great  lesson : 
we  can,  however,  well  understand,  that  at  this  crisis  a 
feeling  of  duty  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  commander- 
in-chief's  mind.  The  French  army  was  still  scattered 
far  and  wide.  A  retreat  to  be  carried  out  over  eighteen 
hundred  leagues  of  territory,  every  stage  of  which  he 
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had  himself  worked  out,  needed  all  the  experience  of  a 
man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country,  its  re- 
sources, and  its  hostility,  if  success  was  to  be  attained. 
Our  government  besides  had  appealed  to  the  self-devo- 
tion of  the  marshal,  to  preserve  the  French  flag  from 
any  insult  before  it  left  the  Mexican  soil.  Now,  if  the 
monarchy  was  suddenly  hurled  down,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  two  great  parties  in  the  nation  would 
both  rise  against  us.  In  the  absence  of  the  two 
generals  of  division,  Douay  and  de  Castagny,  who  were 
both  away  from  Mexico,  and  necessarily  engaged  in 
the  concentration  of  their  troops,  to  whom  could  the 
chief  command  be  safely  entrusted  ?  General  Castel- 
nau,  being  only  just  landed,  and  ignorant  both  of  the 
people  and  country,  being  also  inferior  in  rank  to  the 
above  generals,  was  unable,  in  spite  of  his  high  autho- 
rity as  an  imperial  envoy,  to  take  to  the  command  of 
the  expeditionary  corps.  The  marshal,  impelled  by  his 
cares  for  the  future,  and  his  attachment  to  the  army, 
resolved,  in  spite  of  his  thus  being  thrown  into  the 
shade,  to  follow  out  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
Thus  only  can  we  explain  the  motives  for  the  marshal's 
conduct. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  had  decided  Maximilian 
not  to  receive  Napoleon's  aide-de-camp  at  Ayotla  (the 
aim  of  whose  mission  had  already  transpired),  was  the 
fact  that  General  Castelnau  was  not  accredited  to  the 
young  sovereign,  but  only  to  our  head-quarters,  to 
whom  he  was  sent  to  give  the  impulse  desired  and 
foreseen  at  the  Tuileries,  according  to  the  various 
turns  which  events  might  take. 

According  to  the  first  instructions  given  by  the 
French  cabinet,  the  programme  was  a  very  plain  one, 
— Maximilian's  abdication.  The  precautions  taken  by 
our  government  in  withdrawing  all  assistance  to  the 
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Imperial  cause,  had  already  prepared  for  this  project, 
and  made  them  hope  for  its  success.  If  it  had  suc- 
ceeded it  is  certain  that  it  would  have  prevented  that 
long  agony,  the  consummation  of  which  stained  Quere- 
taro  with  blood.  '  If  Maximilian  abdicates,'  the  order 
ran  from  Paris,  s  a  congress  is  to  be  assembled.  The 
ambition  of  the  various  disaffected  chiefs,  who  are  hold- 
ing the  country,  is  to  be  excited,  and  the  presidency  of 
the  republic  is  to  be  conferred  on  that  one  amongst 
them  (Juarez  alone  excepted),  who  will  consent  to 
grant  the  most  weighty  advantages  to  the  interven- 
tion.' General  Castelnau  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  bad 
reception  which  the  young  emperor  had  given  him,  must 
have  rejoiced  at  the  turn  which  things  had  already  taken 
by  Maximilian's  own  will,  and  by  his  spontaneously 
leaving  the  territory.  For  the  difficulties  of  his  mis- 
sion were  thus  singularly  diminished.  The  approaching 
downfall  of  the  throne  gave,  liberty  to  any  combination 
of  government  and  to  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the 
expeditionary  corps,  which  nothing  need  detain  when 
the  interests  of  our  countrymen  were  once  guaranteed. 
Now  it  had  been  thought  in  Paris,  that  the  best  means 

of  obtaining  this  guarantee — means  which  seemed  re- 
ft o 

commended  by  the  long  contest  and  successes  of  the 
Liberals — was  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  presiden- 
tial chair,  in  attempting  to  overthrow  which  we  had 
uselessly  expended  so  much  money  and  so  many  lives. 
The  French  authorities  were,  therefore,  waiting  with 
keen  impatience  for  the  decisive  news  of  Maximilian's 
embarkation.  This  event  seemed  the  more  desirable, 
as  the  country  was  a  prey  to  a  deep-seated  agitation 
which  might  break  out  at  any  moment.  The  Mexican 
government,  although  the  ministers  still  remained  pas- 
sively at  their  posts,  existed  only  in  name,  and  there 
was  great  danger  in  allowing  a  crisis  to  be  prolonged 
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which  might  develope  into  an  insurrection  of  all  the 
factions  combined  together  against  the  foreigners. 
These  s}'mptoms,  which  were  manifest  even  in  the 
ministers  themselves  at  the  time  when  Maximilian, 
still  undecided,  had  left  Orizaba  to  retire  to  the  Haci- 
enda la  Jalapilla,  had  assumed  so  menacing  a  character 
in  the  capital,  that  our  head-quarters  authorities  were 
compelled  to  adopt  measures  of  precaution:  this  is 
proved  by  the  marshal's  letter  to  the  French  general 
in  command  in  the  city. 

Mexico,  November  2,  1866. 

My  dear  General, — I  am  informed  of  disturbances  having 
taken  place  yesterday  evening  at  the  foreign  theatre  established 
on  the  Place  d'Armes.  I  have  written  to  his  excellency  the 
president  of  the  council  to  request  him  to  have  this  establish- 
ment closed  to-day. 

If  the  Mexican  government  should  not  think  right  to  close 
the  said  theatre,  as  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
been  publicly  insulted  in  it,  and  as  his  name  has  been  received 
there  with  hootings  and  cries  of  hatred  and  contempt,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  give  orders  to  Captain  Oudinot  and  to  the  gen- 
darmerie that,  in  virtue  of  the  state  of  war  now  existing,  this 
theatre  should  be  closed  this  evening. 

You  will  adopt  the  necessary  measures  that  the  public  peace 
should  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  anyone  making  a  tumult 
should  be  immediately  arrested. 

Bazaine, 
Marshal  commanding-in-chief. 

Already  were  they  thus  insulting  the  sovereign  of 
France:  the  Italians,  after  the  battle  of  Villafranca, 
recompensed  us  with  similar  gratitude. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  felt  so  certain  of  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  Mexican  throne,  that, 
without  loss  of  time,  they  had  secretly  called  upon 
their  diplomatists  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
Ortega,  the  former  defender  of  Puebla,  who  had  es- 
caped from  our  hands  in  1863  (thereby  breaking  his 
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parole),  and  had  since  waged  an  implacable  war  against 
us, — a  war  dictated  by  personal  ambition  alone.  This 
general  had  seemed  to  be  the  most  formidable  compe- 
titor that  we  could  oppose  to  Juarez,  both  from  the 
influence  he  wielded,  and  from  the  legal  right  he  had 
to  succeed  to  the  former  president,  whose  powers,  ac- 
cording to  the  republican  constitution,  would  have 
already  expired  had  there  been  a  state  of  peace. 

This  was  not  the  way  the  United  States  looked  at 
the  matter.  Until  the  country  was  tranquillised,  they 
had  neither  recognised,  nor  intended  to  recognise,  any 
one  but  the  old  Indian  as  the  real  chief  of  the  nation. 
As  soon  as  the  Washington  cabinet  was  advised  of  the 
mission  of  General  Castelnau,  it  planned  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Campbell  and  General  Sherman.  This  embassy 
was  originated  by  President  Johnson,  who  fancied 
that  he  should  strengthen  his  somewhat  compromised 
position  by  certain  acts  of  foreign  policy  calculated  to 
flatter  the  American  pride :  it  was  intended  to  rally 
round  Juarez  the  principal  republican  chiefs,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  of  Ortega.  The  really  impor- 
tant man  in  this  mission  was  General  Sherman — a 
high-minded  and  conciliatory  man.  Campbell  only 
played  a  secondary  part.  A  secretary  of  legation  was 
associated  with  them,  who  had  lived  a  long  time  in 
Mexico:  he  was  a  man  of  ardent  temperament  and 
'rather  disposed  to  strong  measures.  By  quoting  the 
instructions  given  by  the  White  House  to  these  two 
principal  personages,  we  shall  understand  the  attitude 
which  the  American  government  were  then  taking 
both  towards  Mexico  and  towards  France. 

Instructions  from  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Washington,  October  22,  1866. 
Sir,— You  are  aware  that  a  friendly  and  explicit  arrange- 
ment exists  between  our  government  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
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French,  by  which  the  latter  has  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
military  forces  from  Mexico  in  three  detachments :  the  first 
of  these  will  leave  Mexico  next  November,  the  second  in  the 
March  following,  and  the  third  in  November,  1867  :  that 
when  the  evacuation  is  accomplished,  the  French  government 
will  immediately  adopt  towards  Mexico  a  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention similar  to  that  which  is  practised  by  the  United  States. 
Doubts  have  been  conceived  and  expressed  in  certain  circles 
as  to  the  good  faith  in  which  the  French  government  will 
carry  out  this  measure.  Doubts  of  this  kind  have  not  been 
entertained  by  the  president,  who  has  received  reiterated  and 
even  recent  assurances  that  the  complete  evacuation  of  Mexico 
by  the  French  will  be  concluded  at  the  dates  agreed  on,  or 
even  sooner,  as  military  and  other  arrangements  may  permit. 
There  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  two  incidental  questions 
have  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  French  government, 
namely,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  departure  of  the  prince 
Maximilian  for  Austria  ought  not  to  take  place  before  the 
French  expedition  leaves ;  secondly,  whether  it  would  not  be 
preferable,  on  account  of  questions  relating  to  the  climate  and 
to  military  and  other  matters,  to  withdraw  all  the  expedition- 
ary forces  at  one  time,  instead  of  withdrawing  them  in  three 
detachments  at  different  periods. 

Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  not  made  any 
formal  communication  on  this  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  question  was  incidentally 
brought  forward,  the  state  department  replied,  by  order  of 
the  president,  that  the  United  States  were  awaiting  the  exe- 
cution of  the  agreement  for  the  evacuation  at  the  times  fixed 
by  the  French  government,  and  that  they  would  rejoice  to  see 
this  evacuation  carried  out  even  more  promptly  than  had  been 
agreed  upon.  Under  these  circumstances  the  president  expects 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  {November),  a  part  at  least 
of  the  expeditionary  French  force  will  leave  Mexico  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  main  body  of  the 
expeditionary  force  may  retire  at  the  same  time,  or  almost  the 
same  time. 

An  event  like  this  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  crisis  of  great 
political  interest.  It  is  of  importance  that  you  should  be  pre- 
sent, either  on  the  republican  territory  or  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity,  in  order  to  be  able  to  exercise  your  functions  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  Mexican 
republic.  We  cannot  positively  know  the  course  which  Prince 
Maximilian  will  decide  on  taking  in  case  of  a  partial  or  com- 
plete evacuation  of  Mexico  ;  nor  can  we  determine  beforehand 
the  course  which  M.  Juarez,  the  president  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  will  adopt  under  like  circumstances. 

We  are  informed  that  various  political  parties  exist  in 
Mexico  besides  those  of  which  President  Juarez  and  Prince 
Maximilian  are  the  respective  heads:  these  various  parties 
entertain  conflicting  opinions  touching  the  most  prompt  and 
suitable  means  for  restoring  the  peace,  order,  and  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  republic. 

We  do  not  know  what  these  different  parties  will  do  after 
the  evacuation ;  in  short,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  con- 
duct of  the  Mexican  people  when  this  event  becomes  known. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  precise 
instructions  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  you  should  pursue 
in  carrying  out  the  high  mission  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  confided  to  you.  Much  must  be  left  to  your 
personal  judgment,  and  you  must  take  as  your  basis  the  po- 
litical movements  which  the  future  may  produce.  There  are, 
however,  certain  principles  which,  in  our  opinion,  must  guide 
the  political  conduct  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  looks  for  from  you.  The  first  of  these  principles  is 
that,  as  representative  of  the  United  States,  you  are  accredited 
to  the  Republican  government  of  Mexico  of  which  M.  Juarez 
is  president. 

Your  communications  as  American  representative  must  be 
addressed  to  him  in  whatever  place  he  may  be,  and,  at  all 
events,  you  will  be  unable  to  recognise  officially  either  the 
Prince  Maximilian,  who  claims  to  be  emperor  of  Mexico,  or 
any  other  person,  chief,  or  commission,  carrying  on  the  execu- 
tive power  in  Mexico,  without  having  previously  referred  to 
my  department,  and  without  receiving  the  instructions  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  in  case  the  commanders  of  the  French  army  and 
fleet  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  agreement  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Mexico  before  the  time  fixed,  the  engagement  that  you 
must  make  under  this  supposition  is,  that  neither  the  United 
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States,  nor  their  representative,  would  interpose  any  hindrance 
or  any  obstacle  to  the  departure  of  the  French. 

Thirdly,  that  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
desire  for  the  future  of  Mexico  is,  not  the  conquest  of  this 
country  nor  of  any  part  of  it,  nor  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
United  States  by  the  purchase  of  lands  or  provinces  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  desires  to  see  the  Mexicans  delivered  from  all 
foreign  military  intervention,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs  by  means  of  the 
existing  republican  government,  or  any  other  form  of  rule 
which,  when  they  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  they  shall  adopt  of 
their  own  accord  uninfluenced  by  foreign  countries,  and  also 
by  the  United  States. 

It  follows  from  these  principles,  that  you  must  not  make 
any  stipulations  with  the  French  commanders,  or  with  the 
Prince  Maximilian,  nor  with  any  party  which  may  show  a 
tendency  to  thwart  or  oppose  the  administration  of  the  Presi- 
dent Juarez,  or  to  delay  and  put  off  the  restoration  of  the 
republican  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen 
that  the  president  of  the  Mexican  republic  may  claim  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States,  or  some  effective  action  on 
our  part  to  further  and  hasten  the  pacification  of  a  country  so 
long  rent  by  civil  and  foreign  war,  and  thus  to  accelerate  the 
re-establishment  of  the  national  authority  on  principles  in 
accordance  with  a  republican  and  domestic  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  possible  that  some  movement  may  be  made  by  the 
land  and  sea  forces  of  the  United  States,  without  intervening 
within  the  limits  of  Mexican  jurisdiction,  or  violating  the 
laws  of  neutrality,  but  in  order  to  further  the  restoration  of 
law,  order,  and  republican  government  in  that  country. 

You  are  authorised  to  confer  on  this  subject  with  the 
republican  government  of  Mexico  and  its  agents,  and  even  to 
confer,  for  the  sake  of  inquiry,  with  any  other  parties  or 
agents,  in  case  an  exceptional  conference  should  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  but  in  this  case  only. 

You  will  thus  be  able  to  obtain  information  which  will  be 
important  for  our  government  to  know,  and  you  will  transmit 
it  to  my  department  with  your  own  suggestions  and  opinion 
as  to  any  other  measures  which  might  be  adopted  on  our  part 
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in  conformity  with  the  principles  developed  above.  You  will 
confine  yourself  to  thus  referring  to  my  department,  for  the 
information  of  the  president,  any  important  proposition  which 
may  be  started  on  the  subject  of  the  reorganisation  and  resto- 
ration of  the  republican  government  of  Mexico. 

The  lieutenant-general  of  the  United  States  is  already  in 
possession  of  a  discretionary  authority  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico.  His  military 
experience  qualifies  him  to  advise  you  on  questions  of  the 
kind  which  may  arise  during  the  transitory  period  which  will 
bring  Mexico  from  a  state  of  siege  maintained  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  to  the  political  condition  of  self-government. 

At  the  same  time,  being  near  the  scene  of  action,  he  will 
have  the  power  of  issuing  any  orders  which  may  appear  to 
him  expedient  or  necessary  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  what  is  going  on  on  the  frontiers 
of  Mexico.  For  these  reasons,  he  has  been  requested  and  has 
received  the  president's  order  to  accompany  you  to  your 
destination,  and  to  fulfil  towards  you  the  duties  of  an  official 
councillor,  who  is  recognised  by  the  department  of  state  in  all 
that  touches  the  matters  pointed  out. 

After  having  come  to  an  understanding  with  him,  you  will 
be  able  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  or  any  other 
place  in  Mexico  in  which  President  Juarez  may  be  ;  or,  at 
your  choice,  you  may  go  to  any  place  in  Mexico  which,  at  the 
time  of  your  arrival,  is  not  occupied  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Mexican  republic.  You  might  also  stay  at  some  point  in  the 
United  States  close  to  the  frontier  or  coast  of  Mexico,  to  wait 
for  the  time  when  you  might  enter  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  may  be  subsequently  occupied  by  the  republican 
government.  William  H.  Seward. 

Note  from  President  Johnson  to  Mr.  E.  Stanton,  Minister  of 
War,  directing  the  addition  of  General  Grant  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's Mission  to  Mexico,  dated  Washington,  October  26, 
1866. 

Sir, — As  recent  advices  announce  the  approaching  evacua- 
tion of  Mexico  by  the  French  expeditionary  troops,  the  time 
is  come  for  our  minister  in  Mexico  to  enter  into  relations  with 
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that  republic.  To  assist  him  in  his  mission,  and  to  give  a 
proof  of  the  lively  desire  which  the  United  States  feel  of 
settling  all  the  pending  questions,  I  think  it  important  that 
our  minister  should  be  accompanied  by  General  Grant.  I 
therefore  request  that  you  will  summon  General  Grant  to 
proceed  to  some  point  of  our  Mexican  frontier  which  may  be 
convenient  for  communicating  with  our  minister  ;  or,  if 
General  Grant  thinks  it  preferable,  he  may  accompany  him  to 
his  destination  and  assist  him  by  his  advice  in  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  state,  a  copy  of  which  I 
send  you  for  the  general's  use.  General  Grant  will  report  to 
the  secretary  of  war  on  any  subject  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  communicated  to  that  department. 

A.  Johnson. 

General  Grant  having  declined  this  appointment, 
Lieutenant-General  Sherman,  who  accepted  it  in  his 
place,  was  ordered  to  leave  for  his  destination  without 
delay.  As  may  be  seen,  both  by  their  language  and 
by  their  military  demonstrations,  the  United  States, 
rejecting  at  once  any  other  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
asserted  more  decidedly  than  ever  the  authority  of 
Juarez;  but  they  did  not  require  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  should  modify  his  well  known  decision  of 
evacuating  Mexico  at  three  separate  periods.  On  this 
occasion,  therefore,  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  had  re- 
solved entirely  of  its  own  will  to  accelerate  the  downfall 
of  the  Mexican  monarchy,  by  hastening  on  the  fixed 
date  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  and  by  altering 
its  plans  of  a  gradual  withdrawal,  which  would  have 
given  Maximilian  time  to  see  his  real  position,  and  to 
have  retired  honourably,  which  he  would  doubtless 
have  done  with  the  last  detachment  of  our  rear-guard. 

On  November  11,  the  American  envoys  left  New 
York,  on  board  the  war-frigate  e  Susquehannah,'  and 
put  to  sea,  first  steering  to  the  port  of  Matamoros,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Tampico,  both  now  in  the  power 
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of  the  rebels.  From  the  latter  place  they  reckoned 
that  they  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  Juarez. 
Their  real  aim  was  to  claim  a  vessel  laden  with  arms 
for  the  Liberals,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Im- 
perialists. But  General  Pavon,  who  occupied  the  place, 
had  recently  allied  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Ortega. 
The  Liberals,  now  in  possession  of  the  vessel,  claimed 
the  capture  as  their  lawful  prize.  Nevertheless,  the 
frigate  remained  several  days  anchored  before  the  bar 
at  Tampico. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Maximilian's  new  Resolutions — Generals  Marquez  and  Miramon — Secret 
Imperial  Envoys  to  Washington — M.  Lares'  Requests  to  Marshal 
Bazaine — Father  Fischer's  Diplomacy — Maximilian's  final  Requisi- 
tions— The  French  Representatives  deceived — Marquis  de  Montholon's 
Letters  to  Marshal  Bazaine — Accordant  Views  of  France  and  the 
United  States — Letter  of  Porfirio  Diaz — Final  Disappointment  of  the 
American  Envoys. 

TY^HILST  the  American  mission  was  being  organ- 
T  T  ised  in  Mr.  Seward's  cabinet,  events  were  hurry- 
ing on  in  the  Hacienda  Jalapilla.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Maximilian,  impelled  by  M.  Eloin's  letter,  had 
resolved  to  assemble  a  national  congress — a  project 
which  he  had  for  a  long  time  cherished.  He  nattered 
himself  that  the  convocation  of  this  congress,  as  soon 
as  the  French  had  left,  would  settle  peaceably  the 
contest  which  was  in  progress  between  the  monarchy 
and  the  republic.  If  the  principle  of  which  he  was  the 
representative  failed  to  get  the  advantage  in  a  popular 
vote — an  issue,  however,  which  he  had  foreseen — he 
would  be  at  liberty  to  return  proudly  to  Europe  as  a 
prince  who  had  gracefully  given  up  his  throne,  and  as 
one  who  would  be  worthy  to  play  his  part  in  the  affairs 
of  his  country.  But,  in  order  to  maintain  his  power 
up  to  the  time  of  the  French  evacuation,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  depend  upon  the  party  which  still  held 
the  insurrection  in  check,  and  would  at  least  give  him 
the  means  of  treating  upon  equal  terms  with  the  various 
liberal  chiefs,  and  insure  the  execution  of  his  scheme 
— that  is,  the  free  assembly  in  Mexico  of  all  the 
*  notables'  belonging  to  the  territory  called  upon  to 
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give  an  opinion.  Now  Father  Fischer  held  in  his 
hand  all  the  threads  of  the  plot  constructing  by  the 
clerical  party,  and  never  ceased  to  hold  out  before 
Maximilian's  eyes  the  pretended  resources  of  the  party 
of  which  he  called  himself  the  head.  Just  at  this 
decisive  moment  the  royal  confessor  received  a  power- 
ful reinforcement.  Generals  Marquez  and  Miramon, 
whom  the  crown  had  dismissed  to  Europe  about  two 
years  before,  had  just  landed  at  Vera  Cruz ;  some 
hours  after,  this  mysterious  visit  was  signalled  at  La 
Soledad.  The  day  after  they  landed,  forgetful  of  their 
disgrace,  and  feeling  unable  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
appeal  of  their  party,  they  presented  themselves  at 
Jalapilla,  ready  to  throw  their  swords  into  the  scale ; 
and,  if  Maximilian  consented  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
clerical  party,  prepared  to  open  the  campaign  again 
under  the  imperial  banners.  Maximilian  hesitated  no 
longer ;  he  passed  his  word  to  the  clerical  party,  whom 
he  engaged  to  reinstate  in  their  property  and  honours. 
Miramon,  fortified  with  the  imperial  promise,  which 
was,  however,  to  be  kept  secret  for  a  few  days,  hurried 
to  Mexico  to  communicate  this  important  news  to  the 
ministers  and  council  of  state,  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of 
all  the  partizans  of  the  church,  and  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  set  on  foot  another  army,  and  to  get 
together  twenty  millions  of  francs  in  the  imperial 
treasury. 

From  this  time  Maximilian,  no  longer  feeling  him- 
self isolated,  adopted  a  decided  course  with  the  French 
authorities.  The  report  of  the  negotiations  opened  by 
our  diplomatists  with  the  liberal  chiefs,  and  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  mission,  sent  by  President  Johnson  to 
Juarez,  had  found  its  way  to  Jalapilla.  The  sovereign 
learned  also  from  his  tools  at  Washington  that  various 
agents  had  been  sent  from  Paris  to  expedite  his  downfall. 
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A  second  secretary  of  legation  had  been  dispatched  by 
the  Marquis  de  Moustier  to  the  Marquis  de  Montholon ; 
and,  on  his  return  from  America,  he  obtained  an  ad- 
vancement of  rank. 

Certain  secret  envoys,  such  as  Colonel  Estevan,  who 
had  had  an  audience  of  the  emperor  at  Saint  Cloud 
about  this  time,  and  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Moreau,  had  been  seen  at  Washington.  At  length 
M.  Marcus  Otterbourg,  the  American  consul,  preceding 
the  (  Susquehannah  '  frigate,  landed  at  Yera  Cruz,  and 
proceeded  hastily  to  Mexico.  Convinced  that  for  the 
future  General  Castelnau  was  the  mainspring  of  action, 
he  resolved  to  unmask  the  intentions  of  the  French 
policy  at  one  stroke,  and  to  compel  it  to  decide  openly 
one  way  or  the  other.  Maximilian  had  by  his  side  th< 
Abbe  Fischer,  a  well-practised  diplomatist,  inured 
all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  who  directed  the  thoughts 
the  young  sovereign,  as  well  as  his  pen  and  his  con- 
science. Under  his  ascendancy,  the  emperor  now  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  received  General  Castelnau; 
for  he  thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
heard  from  his  mouth  the  latest  utterances  of  the 
Tuileries.  M.  Lares,  the  president  of  the  council  at 
Mexico,  was  charged  to  invite  Napoleon's  aide-de-camp 
to  enter  into  some  explanations.  This  attempt  failed. 
General  Castelnau,  faithful  to  his  part,  replied  to 
M.  Lares  that  the  presence  of  the  marshal  was  neces- 
sary, the  latter  being  qualified  to  deal  with  matters. 
MM.  Lares  and  Arroyo  were  compelled  to  proceed  to 
the  French  he  ad- quarters,  where  they  met  the  three 
French  authorities.  After  this  interview,  the  two 
Mexican  ministers  drew  up  a  note,  which  was  a  faithful 
summary  of  the  explanations  exchanged,  and  sent  it  to 
the  marshal:  it  was  dated  November  4,  1866. 

In  the  first  place,  they  declared  formally  that  General 
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Castelnau  had  stated  that  his  sole  mission  was  to  con- 
firm the  letter  of  January  15  and  those  that  followed, 
by  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  notified  to  Maximilian 
that  he  could  not  continue  to  assist  the  empire,  either 
with  the  French  troops  or  with  money.  The  question 
being  thus  stated,  Maximilian  was  left  at  full  liberty 
to  make  his  decision.  The  ministers  also  demanded 
that  the  crown  should  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
arsenals,  artillery,  and  munitions  of  war;  and  that  it 
should  have  the  entire  disposition  of  the  Mexican 
troops,  in  order  to  undertake  any  military  operations 
that  the  national  government  should  consider  oppor- 
tune. They  also  asked  that  the  fortified  places  should 
be  delivered  up  to  their  charge  at  a  fitting  time.  The 
two  last  phrases  of  this  document  especially  betrayed 
the  feelings  which  dictated  it :  they  were  as  follows  : — 
'  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  able  to  acquaint  our  sovereign 
of  the  latest  time  to  which  the  departure  of  the  French 
army  will  be  deferred,  and  what  help  it  still  intends  to 
afford  to  his  majesty's  government  in  the  pacification  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  Finally,  in  case  the  decision  of 
the  emperor  should  be  not  to  continue  to  govern,  we 
must  inform  him  as  to  what  the  marshal  and  General 
Castelnau  have  settled  to  do,  in  order,  according  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  instructions,  to  avoid  the  anarchy 
and  disturbances  which  would  take  place  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  any  government.' 

Only  fourteen  days  before,  MM.  Lares  and  Arroyo 
showed  much  less  anxiety  about  the  future  of  their 
country,  when  they  tendered  their  resignations  at  the 
palace  of  Chapultepec,  and  declared  that,  if  Maximilian 
quitted  Mexico,  (  there  would  no  longer  le  a  government.'' 

On  November  7  the  three  French  authorities  con- 
firmed the  resolutions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  All 
the  Mexican  forces  and  munitions  of  war  were  to  be 
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given  up  to  the  imperial  generals,  who  were  already  in 
possession  of  all  the  military  establishments.  As  be- 
fore, all  the  towns  would  be  placed  under  the  Mexican 
authorities,  who  would  have  proper  warning  given  them 
of  the  departure  of  our  detachments.  The  French 
troops  would  continue  to  protect  the  officials  and  the  in- 
habitants in  the  districts  occupied  by  our  soldiers,  but 
no  expedition  would  be  undertaken. 

6  As  to  the  last  article,'  it  was  replied,  ( it  was  im- 
possible to  state  the  measures  which  would  be  taken  if 
the  supposed  case  occurred ;  but  we  can  give  the  as- 
surance that  their  especial  aim  will  be  to  maintain 
order,  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  population,  as  well 
as  to  protect  French  interests.' 

The  above  language,  which  was  not  devoid  of  artifice, 
was  far  from  satisfying  Father  Fischer.  Maximilian 
also  drew  up  a  letter  which,  although  it  was  addressed 
to  the  marshal,  called  for  a  collective  reply  from  the 
representatives  of  France.  Under  the  pretext  of  set- 
tling certain  questions,  and,  among  others,  the  sending 
home  of  the  Austro-Belgian  Legion  (whose  interests 
had  already  been  fully  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Colonel 
de  Kodolich),  he  sought  to  provoke  a  more  explicit 
declaration. 

November  12,  1866. 

My  dear  Marshal, — Before  I  decidedly  resolve  what  I  must 
do,  and  in  case  my  determination  should  be  to  leave  this 
country,  I  must  ensure  the  settlement  of  certain  points  which 
are  strictly  just  and  deserve  my  especial  attention.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  document  signed  collectively  by  yourself,  the  minister  of 
France,  and  General  Castelnau;  and  in  this  document  the 
following  points  should  be  stipulated  : — 

1.  That  the  French  government  shall  convey  to  their 
respective  countries  the  individuals  forming  the  Austro- 
Belgian  Legion,  by  granting  them  a  passage  and  the  resources 
necessary  to  effect  their  return  home.     The  individuals  of  the 
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Austro-Bclgian  Legion  shall  be  the  first  to  evacuate  the  Mexi- 
can territory. 

2.  The  French  authorities  in  Mexico  shall  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  that,  at  the  expense  of  Mexico,  a  sum 
should  be  assigned  to  afford  a  life-pension  to  each  of  the 
wounded  and  invalids  of  the  above  corps,  in  case  a  sufficient 
amount  should  not  be  produced  for  this  purpose  by  the  sale 
of  the  cannon  of  the  Austrian  legion,  which  are  my  personal 
property. 

.  The  pensions  of  which  this  article  speaks  are  to  be  paid  by 
a  commission  nominated  by  you,  to  which  Colonels  Kodolich 
and  Van  der  Smissen  will  belong,  who  will  undertake  on  their 
part  to  distribute  these  sums  amongst  those  legally  interested. 

3.  The  French  authorities  in  Mexico  shall  make  every 
arrangement  that  the  Mexican  treasury  should  pay  ten  thou- 
sand piastres,  which  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Princess  Iturbide 
on  account  of  her  pension. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  direct  that  ten  thousand  piastres 
should  be  sent  to  any  town  of  France  to  the  Prince  D.  Sal- 
vador de  Iturbide,  on  account  of  that  which  is  owing  to  him ; 
and  it  must  also  be  stipulated  on  the  deed,  that  the  young  prince 
alone  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  capital  during  his  minority. 

4.  The  same  French  authorities  shall  arrange  that  the  sum 
of  forty -five  thousand  piastres  shall  be  handed,  on  account  of 
the  Mexican  government,  to  Don  Carlos  Sanchez  Navarro,  in 
order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  civil  list. 

There  shall  also  be  remitted  to  the  said  Sanchez  Navarro 
the  sums  necessary  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  office  of  the 
great  seal,  it  being  understood  that  these  accounts,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  civil  list,  shall  be  paid  from  the  sums  which  the 
state  continues  to  owe  the  civil  list. 

5.  The  payments  included  in  articles  2,  3,  and  4,  shall  be 
fully  made  on  the  day  when  the  last  portion  of  the  expedi- 
tionary corps  shall  leave  the  city  of  Mexico. 

My  personal  property,  my  dear  marshal,  will  remain  con- 
fided to  your  safe  keeping ;  and  with  regard  to  the  produce  of 
it  I  shall  beg  you,  in  conjunction  with  Sanchez  Navarro,  to 
comply  with  the  tenor  of  my  instructions. 

Receive  the  assurance  of  my  feelings  of  sincere  friendship, 
with  which  I  am  your  very  affectionate,  Maximilian. 
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When  the  sovereign  gave  this  fresh  proof  of  his 
confidence  in  the  marshal,  in  whose  safe-keeping  he 
left  his  personal  property,  it  seemed  as  if  he  plainly  an- 
nounced his  abdication.  The  representatives  of  France 
received  with  joy  this  tardy  manifesto,  which  would 
quickly  put  an  end  to  the  constantly  increasing  confu- 
sion in  the  kingdom  and  to  the  panic  in  the  capital. 
They  hastened  to  assent  to  all  the  emperor's  wishes 
(who  was  certainly  bound  to  fulfil  all  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  crown),  and  the  collective  note, 
intended  to  do  away  with  Maximilian's  last  scruples, 
was  forwarded  to  Orizaba. 

Mexico,  November  1,     1866. 

His  majesty  the  Emperor  Maximilian  having  expressed  the 
desire  to  obtain  a  document  signed  jointly  by  the  marshal  of 
France  commanding  in  chief  the  expeditionary  corps,  by  the 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France, 
and  by  the  General  Castelnau,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  regarding  the  solution  of  several  questions  ex- 
plained in  an  imperial  letter  dated  Orizaba,  November  12  : 
The  undersigned,  who  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  testify, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  of  their  good  will  to  his  majesty, 
have  agreed  to  transmit  to  him  the  following  declaration  : — 

The  French  government  engages  to  convey  home  the  whole 
of  the  men  composing  the  Austro-Belgian  Legion.  This 
operation  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit, 
and  at  all  events  the  Austro-Belgians  shall  have  evacuated 
Mexico  before  the  departure  of  the  last  French  brigade. 

The  details  relative  to  their  being  sent  home  shall  be  ar- 
ranged by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  one  by  Marshal  Bazaine. 

The  undersigned  engage  to  pay  an  allowance  of  half  pay  to 
the  wounded  and  disabled  of  the  Austro-Belgian  Legion,  and 
to  grant  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  legion  an  indemnity  at 
the  port  where  they  land. 

The  settlement  of  the  half  pay  allowances  and  indemnities 
specified  above  shall  be  confided  to  a  commission  to  which  the 
Colonels  Kodolich  and  Van  der  Smissen  shall  belong. 
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The  undersigned  also  engage  to  exert  all  their  influence  that 
an  advance  should  be  made  to  the  princess  Dona  Josefa  and 
to  the  young  prince  Don  Salvador  de  Iturbide,  on  the  pension 
which  is  due  to  them. 

Finally,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  his 
majesty  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  M.  Carlos  Sanchez  Navarro 
shall  be  charged  with  the  payments  of  the  debts  of  the  civil 
list,  and  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  office  of  the  great 
seal.  The  sums  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  civil  list  shall  be  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  and,  in 
case  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  above  sums,  the  undersigned 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  concession  that  the  additional 
amount  required  shall  he  furnished  by  the  new  government  of 
Mexico. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  signed  this  present 
declaration. 

Bazaine.     Dano.     Castelnau. 

The  representatives  of  France  had  fallen  into  the 
snare  which  Maximilian  had  set  for  them.  The  last 
statement  of  the  collective  note  betrayed  the  approach 
of  a  new  government,  which  was  already  prepared  to 
succeed  to  the  monarchy.  The  three  joint-subscribers 
were  deficient  in  perspicacity:  they  certainly  would 
not  have  fallen  into  this  error  in  diplomacy,  if  they 
had  been  wise  enough  to  compare  the  language  of  the 
two  imperial  letters  which  spoke  of  the  return  home  of 
the  Belgian  Legion,  between  which  letters  there  was  a 
space  of  only  twelve  days.  The  first,  dated  October  31, 
1866,  commenced  thus:  — 

In  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  which 
also,  if  the  negotiations  I  have  just  entered  upon  do  not  pro- 
duce a  happy  result,  will  force  me  to  resign  the  powers  with 
which  the  nation  have  invested  me.  .  .  . 

It  was  now  known  that  these  negotiations  had  failed, 
and,  instead  of  resigning  his  power,  Maximilian  wrote 
in  very  doubtful  terms  indicating  a  complete  change 
in  his  ideas. 
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Before  I  decidedly  resolve  what  I  must  do,  and  in  case  my 
determination  should  be  to  leave  this  country.  .  .  . 

When  he  had  read  the  French  document,  Maximilian 
could  no  longer  feel  any  doubt :  he  then  became  cer- 
tain that  the  French  policy,  having  completely  sacri- 
ficed him  to  its  own  interest  without  a  shadow  of  regret, 
had  decisively  severed  their  two  respective  fortunes, 
and  that  all  the  measures  which  the  French  comman- 
der was  taking  were  intended  to  substitute  some  new 
state  of  things  in  place  of  the  empire.  M.  Eloin's 
predictions  were  realised !  Impatient  to  have  done 
with  France,  being  informed  too  by  Miramon  of  the 
favourable  change  which  had  taken  place  in  some  of 
the  state  authorities,  who  were  preparing  to  come  down 
to  La  Jalapilla  at  their  sovereign's  appeal,  Maximilian 
forwarded  a  despatch  to  Marshal  Bazaine  inviting  him 
to  a  private  interview.  In  a  conversation  of  this  kind 
he  hoped  that  the  commander-in-chief  would  let  out 
the  full  import  of  the  policy  of  the  Tuileries. 

To  Marshal  Bazaine. 
[Confidential  and  i?nportant.]  Orizaba,  November  18,  1866. 

I  must  thank  you,  as  well  as  General  Castelnau  and  M. 
Dano,  for  having  arranged  those  points  which  concern  me  so 
closely.  But  one  important  point  still  remains  to  be  settled : 
a  firm  government  to  protect  the  interests  which  are  compro- 
mised. This  point  cannot  be  discussed  without  a  personal 
interview  with  you.  The  continuance  of  my  fever  will  not 
allow  me  to  come  up  to  Mexico.  I  therefore  request  you  to 
come  here  some  day  soon,  and,  in  a  few  words,  we  shall  be  able 
to  arrange  everything  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  have  sum- 
moned here  for  Saturday  my  council  of  state  and  my  president 
of  the  council.  Maximilian. 

These  Mexican  officials,  who  a  short  time  back 
dreaded  endangering  themselves  even  in  Mexico,  would 
never  have  consented  to  traverse  sixty  leagues  of  coun- 
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try  ripe  for  revolt,  merely  to  register  an  abdication. 
They  then  knew  the  real  aim  of  their  assembling  at 
La  Jalapilla.  When  the  above  despatch  arrived  at 
our  head-quarters,  Miramon's  arrival  and  his  proceed- 
ings in  the  capital  had  already  foretold  the  reaction 
which  had  taken  place  in  Maximilian's  resolutions ;  the 
attitude  of  the  ministers,  which  had  now  become  almost 
ungracious,  was  a  sure  sign  of  this.  Nevertheless,  the 
commander-in-chief,  obeying  to  the  letter  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  government,  directing  him  to  respect  the 
young  emperor's  liberty  of  action,  thought  it  right  to 
yield  to  his  appeal.  General  Castelnau  and  M.  Dano, 
who  were  joined  with  him  in  council,  were  opposed  to 
it.  Compelled  to  submit  to  this  decision  the  marshal 
forwarded  to  La  Jalapilla  the  following  reply : — 

To  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

Mexico,  November  18,  1866. 
I  have  received  the  telegraphic  despatch  from  your  majesty 
dated  this  day.  Notwithstanding  my  great  desire  to  visit  you 
as  you  request,  it  appears  to  me  very  difficult  to  quit  the 
capital  which  your  majesty  placed  in  my  charge  before  the 
arrival  of  General  Douay,  and  until  I  am  set  at  ease  as  to  the 
military  movements  which  have  been  directed. 

Bazaine. 

It  was  not  till  some  days  after  he  had  written  this 
reply  that  the  marshal  was,  for  the  first  time,  en- 
lightened as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  French 
cabinet,  by  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  de 
Montholon,  the  meaning  of  which  appeared  to  him  at 
first  sight  rather  enigmatical,  for  he  was  in  no  way 
aware  of  the  course  of  policy  which  was  being  followed 
at  Washington : — 

Washington,  November  9,  1866. 
My  dear  Marshal, — I  can  only  announce  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Sherman  for  Mexico  in  the  frigate 
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1  Susquehannah,'  and  beg  yon  to  read  the  despatch  in  cipher 
which  I  send  by  this  courier  to  M.  Dano.  In  a  few  days  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more.  The  tendencies  here  are  good ; 
if  there  were  any  incidents  to  be  feared,  it  would  be  only  on 
questions  of  detail. 

The  news  from  Europe  this  morning  announced  no  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the  empress.  What  a  fatality  it 
seems  !  The  news  of  the  emperors  departure  from  Mexico 
has  been  received  with  pleasure,  and  his  leaving  is  looked 
upon  as  the  signal  of  an  amicable  and  decisive  solution  of  the 
difference  with  France  on  the  subject  of  Mexico. 

The  Fenian  question  in  Canada  will  henceforth  form  the 
principal  feature  of  the  foreign  policy  here.  The  result  of  the 
elections  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  opposition,  and  condemns 
the  president's  policy  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  union.  The 
republican  and  radical  party  is  however,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, very  plainly  opposed  to  any  foreign  collision. 

MONTHOLON. 

Washington,  November  8,  1866. 
Frigate  '  Susquehamah  '  conveys  to  Mexico  Mr.  Campbell 
and  General  Sherman  to  meet  Juarez.  Instructions  to  aid 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  republican  government,  and  to 
avoid  all  pretext  for  collision  with  the  French  authorities. 
No  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  empress. 

MONTHOLON. 

To  the  Emperor's  Minister  at  Mexico. 

Washington,  November  12,  1866. 
Mission  left  yesterday.  Instructions  very  vague.  To  come 
to  an  understanding  with  none  but  Juarez,  except  only  in  case 
of  absolute  necessity.  No  intervention.  No  acquisition  of 
territory.  Moral  support  to  Juarez.  Land  and  sea  forces  on 
the  frontier  at  the  orders  of  General  Sherman.  To  avoid  all 
collision  with  us.  Montholon. 

General  Ortega  arrested  at  Brazos  by  the  Americans. 

Everything  was  explained  to  the  marshal  in  a  visit 
which  he  received  in  the  meantime  from  M.  Marcus 
Otterbourg,  the  American  consul,  who  had  arrived  in 
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haste  from  the  United  States,  where  it  was  believed 
that  Maximilian  had  now  embarked  for  Europe :  he 
was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  ground  for  two  pleni- 
potentiaries accredited  to  Juarez.  In  this  interview 
M.  Otterbourg  announced  to  the  commander-in-chief 
the  approaching  visit  of  his  two  countrymen,  and  the 
aim  of  their  journey,  and  sought  to  sound  him  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to  deal  with  events. 
Subsequently,  in  an  official  conversation,  he  intimated 
that  he  was  charged  by  his  own  government,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  to  re- 
store, in  conjunction  with  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  Mexican  republic. 

f  The  time  has  come,'  said  he,  ( to  look  out  for  the 
Juarist  general,  to  whom  it  will  be  best  to  give  over 
the  city  of  Mexico,  so  as  to  avoid  the  disturbances 
which  may  break  out  at  any  moment.'  Porfirio  Diaz 
appeared,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  worthy  of  being  selected 
by  the  French.  It  would,  therefore,  be  prudent,  look- 
ing forward  to  contingencies,  to  invite  him  to  approach 
the  capital.  He  also  apprised  the  commander-in-chief 
that  he  had  already  obtained  from  the  bankers  of  the 
city  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  pay  of  Porfirio  Diaz's 
troops  for  a  month. 

The  marshal  manifested  all  the  astonishment  he  felt 
at  finding  things  so  far  advanced,  and  declared  plainly 
to  M.  Otterbourg,  that  c  as  long  as  Maximilian  trod 
the  Mexican  soil  and  had  not  abdicated,  he  remained 
in  his  eyes  the  only  lawful  chief  of  the  country  who 
had  any  right  to  the  French  protection;  that,  until 
this  moment  arrived,  no  fresh  measures  could  be  taken, 
and  every  disaffected  general  necessarily  preserved  his 
character  as  a  rebel,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such.' 
Subsequently,  when  the  archduke  was  once  embarked, 
he  could  not  see  any  objection  to  organising  a  govern- 
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ment  with  the  co-operation  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  for  whom 
he  professed  to  feel  more  esteem  than  for  General 
Ortega  (whose  forfeiture  of  his  parole  he  could  not 
forget),  although  the  latter  was  the  candidate  recom- 
mended at  Paris.  '  If  this  eventuality  should  occur,' 
continued  the  marshal,  '  we  should  neither  assist  nor 
accept  as  a  claimant  to  the  presidential  chair  any 
republican  chief  who  would  not  fully  recognise  the 
French  debt  by  giving  us  solid  guarantees  for  the 
same.  If  we  come  to  terms,  and  in  this  I  shall  fol- 
low the  instructions  of  my  sovereign,  we  shall  treat 
regularly  as  one  government  with  another,  and  on  this 
score  we  shall,  of  course,  hand  over  to  the  new  presi- 
dent the  fortified  places  of  the  republic  as  well  as  the 
Mexican  artillery  and  arms.' 

In  reply  to  a  special  observation  as  to  the  giving  up 
of  six  thousand  muskets,  which  had  been  ordered  at 
Maximilian's  request,  it  was  stated  that  these  would 
be  included  among  the  materiel  which  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  future  chief  of  the  state  when  lawfully 
recognised.  M.  Otterbourg's  own  declaration  would 
suffice  to  attest  the  authenticity  of  this  conversation, 
in  form  as  well  as  in  import ; "  as  it  was  this  declaration 
which  gave  rise  to  Porfirio  Diaz's  famous  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Romero,  Juarez's  minister,  and  lately  pub- 
lished by  the  cabinet  of  Washington.  The  third 
party,  to  whom  Porfirio  alluded,  is  none  other  than 
this  American  consul,  who  was  in  no  way  authorised 
to  make  himself  the  mouth-piece,  either  official  or 
semi-official,  of  the  French  head-quarters  to  this  dis- 
affected chief,  as  he  himself  can  attest.  The  proposi- 
tion which  Porfirio  alluded  to  as  having  been  rejected 
as  not  very  honourable,  refers  to  the  recognition  of 
the  debt  and  the  French  loans.  As  to  the  eventual 
giving  up  of  the  cannon  and  muskets,  it  is  explained 
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in  the  preceding  statement.  There  still  remains  the 
design  imputed  to  the  marshal  of  having  wished  to 
deliver  over  secretly  to  Porfirio  the  arms,  the  fortified 
places  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  emperor  and  his 
generals  ;  but  this  calumny  will  recoil  upon  the  head 
of  its  author,  whoever  he  may  be. 

The  marshal  never  saw  General  Porfirio  after  the 
time  when  he  took  him  prisoner  at  Oajaca  with  his 
whole  army.  It  will  be  well  to  recollect  that  this  chief 
was  given  up  by  the  French  to  the  Austrians  by 
Maximilian's  order,  and  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
Austro-Belgian  Legion.  Our  headquarters,  as  docu- 
ments will  soon  show,  subsequently  negotiated  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  with  this  Mexican  chief,  whose 
honour  was  equal  to  his  humanity ;  but  this  was  all 
openly  done  at  a  distance  from  head-quarters  through 
the  French  officers  commanding  at  Tehuacan  and 
Puebla.  Porfirio,  who  must  be  honoured  for  the  way 
in  which  he  energetically  claimed  the  rights  of  his 
country,  must  have  yielded  to  perfidious  advice  or  to 
a  culpable  feeling  which  he  cannot  fail  to  disclaim, 
when  he  wrote  this  letter  of  which  Mr.  Seward  him- 
self was  the  originator  and  sender  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  documentary  support  to  his  foreign  policy.  This 
document — inserted  in  the  *  Yellow  Book' — aimed  to 
show  that  he  had  caused  the  American  representative  to 
act  in  favour  of  the  '  Monroe  doctrine,'  and  also  to 
calm  down  the  ill-humour  of  the  Congress,  which  was 
irritated  at  the  rebuff  given  to  the  mission  of  its  two 
envoys.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it :  the  Mexican 
question  has  been  for  the  last  five  years  a  means  of 
gaining  popularity  for  the  cabinet  of  the  United 
States,  and  an  instrument  it  has  been  able  to  handle 
with  as  much  boldness  as  skill  in  order  to  silence  the 
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cries  either  of  the  disaffected  or  of  those  who  were 
hostile  to  Lincoln's  successor. 

The  mission  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries  had, 
in  fact,  completely  failed.  The  United  States  con- 
sul at  Vera  Cruz  had,  on  November  25,  made  the 
inquiry  by  telegraph  at  Mexico,  *  if  the  frigate  "  Sus- 
quehannah,"  now  at  anchor  before  Tampico,  might  come 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  if  it  would  be  well  received  there,  as 
Mr.  Campbell  and  General  Sherman  desired  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  French  authorities.'  Our  head- 
quarters replied,  ' that  the  American  frigate  would  be 
received  the  same  as  any  other  man-of-war  belonging 
to  a  friendly  nation,  and  that  the  persons  in  question 
would  be  well  received  at  Mexico  if  they  wished  to 
come  thither.'  The  consul  hastened  to  forward  this 
reply  to  Tampico  by  the  English  packet  which  was 
just  starting.  On  November  29,  in  stormy  weather,  the 
(  Susquehannah,'  proudly  displaying  her  star-spangled 
banner,  rounded  the  hills  behind  which  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  is  somewhat  gloomily  situated.  Scarcely 
was  she  in  sight  of  the  roadstead,  when  a  small  boat 
was  noticed  leaving  the  port  and  rowing  so  as  to  follow 
in  her  wake :  she  soon  stopped  off  the  Fort  St.  Jean 
d'Ulloa  to  receive  the  person  who  had  come  to  board 
the  ship  :  he  was  the  American  consul  from  Vera  Cruz. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  important  news,  which  much  sur- 
prised MM.  Campbell  and  Sherman.  The  city  was 
in  a  state  of  rejoicing;  they  could  already  perceive 
the  lines  of  lamps  with  which  the  principal  buildings 
were  illuminated,  and  the  wind  carried  out  into  the 
roadstead  the  noise  of  the  fireworks.  All  this  com- 
motion was  occasioned  by  the  news  of  Maximilian's 
fresh  resolve,  which  had  proclaimed  to  Mexico  that  its 
sovereign  had  renounced  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Europe,  and  that,  yieldimg  to   the  entreaties   of   the 
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high  state  authorities,  he  was  going  up  to  Mexico  to 
add  fresh  vigour  to  his  sovereignty  by  means  of  a 
popular  vote.  The  American  minister  and  the  general, 
who  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  see  on 
their  arrival  the  republican  banner  floating  on  the  cus- 
tom-house buildings  of  the  port,  ordered  that  the  frigate 
should  tack  about  and  anchor  at  the  '  He  Vert,'  some 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz  :  there  they  waited  events.  The 
next  morning  an  officer  of  the  French  fleet  came,  ac- 
cording to  usual  custom,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  frigate.  Lieutenant-general 
Sherman  was  advised  by  M.  Ottenbourg  from  Mexico, 
that  the  marshal  would  receive  him  with  all  the  respect 
clue  to  his  rank  and  with  the  most  sincere  cordiality  ;  in- 
deed, that  lie  would  even  give  him  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  review  of  the  French  troops ;  but  Sherman 
replied  that  he  would  not  proceed  to  Mexico  except  at 
the  pressing  invitation  of  the  head-quarters  authorities. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  spectacle  of  a  review  of 
our  troops  was  not  the  aim  and  end  of  the  American 
mission. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

Conference  of  Mexican  Ministers — Seductive  Plans  of  the  Clerical  Party 
— Meditated  Campaigns  by  Marquez  and  Miramon  —  Maximilian 
announces  his  fresli  Resolve — His  Manifesto — M.  Lares'  Letter  to 
the  French  Representatives — Dissatisfaction  in  the  French  Camp — 
Destruction  of  the  French  Schemes — Harsh  Measures  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon — Recall  of  the  Foreign  Legion — Mr.  Bigelow's  Despatch — 
Irritation  at  the  Tuileries — The  lost  Despatch — Hostile  Feeling  be- 
tween the  French  and  Mexican  Governments — Maximilian  returns  to 
the  Capital. 

WHAT,  then,  were  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  days  at  Jalapilla  ? 
The  ministers  and  the  council  of  state,  having  come 
down  from  Mexico  to  Orizaba  under  a  French  escort 
and  with  Miramon  as  their  leader,  had  entered  upon  a 
conference,  and  had  remained  in  consultation  for  three 
days  (from  Saturday  until  Monday)  at  the  imperial 
residence.  M.  Lares,  appointed  to  speak  for  all  the 
members  of  the  commission,  had  supplicated  the  em- 
peror not  to  leave  the  territory,  asserting,  in  the  name 
of  the  clerical  party  (for  whom  Abbe  Fischer  vouched), 
that  his  majesty  might  reckon  upon  four  millions  of 
piastres  and  an  army  ready  to  commence  operations. 
Marquez  and  Miramon  both  accepted  commands.  The 
former  of  these  generals  was  to  occupy  the  capital  and 
protect  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  the  plateaus  of  Ina- 
huac  against  the  attempts  of  Porfirio  Diaz ;  the  second 
was  to  make  his  way  to  the  north  and  give  battle  to 
Escobedo's  troops.  Victory  could  not  be  doubtful,  es- 
pecially with  the  co-operation  of  the  brave  Mejia  in 
the  interior,  whose  military  fame  was  no  less  potent  in 
the  Sierra  than  in  the  state  of  Queretaro,  which  had 
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been  aforetime  witness  of  his  triumphs.  If  necessary, 
immediately  after  the  bands  in  the  north  were  put  to 
rout,  the  victorious  forces  of  the  monarchy  might  turn 
round  against  the  rebels  of  Oajaca,  whom  they  would 
soon  bring  to  reason.  As  to  the  millions  which  were 
necessary,  the  president  of  the  council  confined  him- 
self to  saying  that  they  would  be  provided :  this  was 
the  secret  of  his  party. 

This  plan  looked  very  seductive  upon  paper,  and 
Maximilian  fully  adopted  it.  In  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  the  country  had 
now  been  for  more  than  a  month,  the  emperor  com- 
pletely altered  his  course  of  action,  and  issued  a  tele- 
graphic despatch,  which  contradicted  all  the  events 
which  had  taken  place.  The  visit  to  Orizaba  of  Mr. 
Scarlett,  the  English  diplomatist,  then  on  his  way  to 
Europe,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  hurry  the  adoption 
of  this  sudden  measure  by  the  young  emperor,  whom 
he  advised  not  to  abandon  the  throne. 

Our  head-quarters  authorities  received  immediate 
communication  from  the  imperial  cabinet  of  the  tele- 
graphic despatch  which  left  Orizaba,November  20, 1866. 

None  of  the  steps  which  I  have  taken  authorise  the  belief 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  any  party 
whatever.  The  appeal  made  to  me  by  the  council  of  state 
and  the  ministers  was  simply  this,  that,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  when  the  time  to  abdicate  shall  arrive,  the  ad  interim 
power  should  be  made  over  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due,  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  the  vote  of  the  nation  shall  settle  the 
rest.  The  appeal  made  to  Marshal  Bazaine  had  no  other  aim 
than  that  these  points  should  be  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

The  assertion  that  a  provisional  government  will  be  recog- 
nised by  the  United  States  is  more  than  doubtful.  Why 
should  it  be  so  ?  Who  guarantees  this  recognition  ?  Who 
will  o-o  to  solicit  it?     I  think  that  it  is  right  to  remit  the 
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powers  which  I  have  received  to  the  nation  that  conferred 
them  on  me,  and  to  leave  the  other  questions — as  to  the 
source  and  election  of  a  new  government — to  the  free  choice 
of  the  nation.  Maximilian. 

This  was  the  emperor's  reply  to  the  America] 
mission,  which  he  knew  was  now  off  Tampico ;  in  it 
he  relies  for  the  future  on  the  collective  note  o1 
November  7.  At  the  same  time  he  counteracts  th< 
manoeuvres  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  which  h< 
knew  were  being  carried  on,  both  at  Washington  an( 
in  the  liberal  camp.  After  the  publication  of  this  fresl 
coup  d'etat,  there  was  no  further  hope,  for  the  present, 
of  the  abdication  of  the  prince.  This  despatch  was 
soon  followed  by  a  more  official  and  explicit  document. 
On  December  1  appeared  the  imperial  manifesto,  date( 
from  Orizaba,  which  announced  to  the  country  th( 
assembling  of  a  national  congress. 

Manifesto  of  the  Emperor. 

Mexicans, — Important  circumstances  affecting  the  welfart 
of  our  country,  which  vanish  in  the  presence  of  our  domestic 
misfortunes,  have  called  forth  the  conviction  in  my  mind,  that 
I  ought  to  give  back  to  you  the  power  which  you  formerly 
conferred  upon  me. 

The  ministerial  and  state  councils  which  I  have  assembled 
are  of  opinion  that  the  welfare  of  Mexico  requires  that  I 
should  remain  in  power.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  yield 
to  their  urgency,  and  to  announce  to  you  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  summon  a  national  congress,  constituted 
on  the  largest  and  most  liberal  basis,  and  that  in  this  congress 
all  parties  will  participate.  This  congress  will  decide  if  the 
empire  is  to  continue  for  the  future,  and,  in  the  affirmative 
case,  will  concur  in  the  formation  of  laws  essential  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  vital  interests  of  the  country.  With  this 
aim,  my  counsellors  are  at  the  present  time  devoting  them- 
selves to  preparing  all  the  necessary  measures,  and  are  also  taking 
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the  requisite    steps  that   all   parties    should    combine  in  an 
arrangement  on  this  basis. 

Consequently,  Mexicans,  reckoning  upon  all  of  you,  without 
excluding  any  shade  of  politics,  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow 
out  with  courage  and  constancy  the  work  of  regeneration 
which  you  have  confided  to  your  fellow  countryman, 

Maximilian. 

Two  days  after,  the  president  of  the  council  an- 
nounced in  the  emperor's  name,  to  the  French  autho- 
rities, that  Maximilian  had  resolved  for  the  future  to 
depend  only  on  his  own  forces.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
settled  that  the  expeditionary  corps  was  to  continue  its 
protection  to  the  monarchy  during  its  stay  in  Mexico, 
now  limited  to  the  spring  of  1867,  and  that  it  should 
defend  all  the  points  which  it  occupied,  without  under- 
taking any  distant  expeditions. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  France  at  Mexico,  His 
Excellency  Marshal  Bazaine,  and  General  Castelnau. 

Orizaba,  December  3,  1866. 
The  undersigned  being  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian to  settle  the  measures  which  are  rendered  necessary  by 
the  mission  of  General  Castelnau,  a  mission  which  the  latter 
states  he  is  fulfilling  in  conjunction  with  the  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary Dano  and  Marshal  Bazaine,  we  now  have  the 
honour  of  acquainting  you  that,  having  communicated  to  his 
majesty  the  note  of  the  7th  "of  last  month,  which  was  signed 
by  Marshal  Bazaine  and  General  Castelnau,  in  reply  to  that 
which  we  had  the  honour  of  sending  them  on  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  his  majesty,  after  long  and  serious  consideration, 
by  the  advice  of  his  ministers  and  of  his  council  of  state,  has 
decided  that,  relying  upon  the  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  nation,  he  will  prolong  and  maintain  his  government 
with  the  resources  of  the  country  only ;  since  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  has  declared  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  him 
to  support  the  empire  either  with  his  troops  or  his  money, 
and  perseveres  in  the  resolution  which  he  formed  to  withdraw 
the  former  in  the  beginning  of  1867. 
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His  majesty  the  emperor,  in  carrying  out  the  execution  of 
his  designs,  is  employed  in  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  in  organising  the  forces 
which  are  to  uphold  the  empire.  He  hopes  that  M.  the  Marshal 
Bazaine  will  be  pleased  to  give  orders,  as  far  as  it  lies  with 
him,  to  the  French  chief- commandants,  that  the  Mexican 
troops,  the  military  establishments  and  magazines,  should  now 
remain  at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  his  majesty.  His  majesty 
also  assumes  that  the  French  troops,  so  long  as  they  stay  in 
the  country,  will  protect  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  in  the 
districts  which  they  occupy,  without  undertaking  any  distant 
expeditions. 

This  co-operation,  the  points  of  which  are  specified  in  the 
note  of  November  7,  above  quoted,  is  gratefully  accepted  by 
his  majesty. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  desires  us  also  to  state,  that  any 
question  relative  to  the  matters  spoken  of  in  this  note,  or 
which  may  be  called  forth  by  the  resolution  he  has  adopted, 
may  be  discussed  with  the  president  of  the  council  of  state, 
who,  in  this  capacity,  has  signed  his  name  first. 

Teodosio  Lares, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Luis  de  Arroyo, 
Minister  of  the  Emperor's  Household. 

The  rupture  was  now  de  facto  consummated  with 
the  French  government ;  and,  from  this  day  forward, 
Maximilian  had  no  further  direct  communication  with 
our  head-quarters.  The  president  of  the  council  had 
the  power  of  dealing  with  all  questions,  and  of  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  three  French  representatives 
collectively.  Maximilian  well  understood  that  the  effects 
of  the  personal  feeling  of  the  commander-in-chief  would 
disappear  with  his  authority,  and  that  the  Mexican 
throne  would  henceforth  have  to  treat  with  the  aide- 
de-camp  of  Napoleon  III.  as  if  with  the  sovereign 
himself. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  political  views  of  the 
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Emperor  of  Mexico  excited  deep  dissatisfaction  in  the 
French  camp.  The  scheme  of  the  Tuileries  was  utterly 
destroyed.  Nevertheless,  the  illusion  of  its  success  had 
strongly  prevailed  in  Paris,  to  judge  only  from  the 
despatches  of  our  government,  dated  October  31,  which 
had  just  arrived  from  Europe.  f  The  minister  Lares,' 
they  wrote,  '  has  no  chance  of  a  continuance  of  power  ; 
the  mission  of  General  Castelnau  could  not  be  more 
opportune;  and  the  emperor's  desire  is  to  see  Maximilian 
quit  Mexico.'  Two  of  the  representatives  of  France 
thought  that  an  energetic  note,  telling  the  undisguised 
truth  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  enterprise  which  he 
was  undertaking,  might  perhaps  open  Maximilian's 
eyes,  and  cause  him  to  relinquish  his  design. 

The  marshal,  in  his  feeling  as  a  soldier,  persisted  in 
believing  that,  with  the  sure  help  of  the  foreign  legion 
and  the  Austrians,  and  with  the  numerous  well-fortified 
places  to  constitute  his  base  of  operations,  Maximilian 
still  retained  those  elements  of  a  continuance  of  power 
which  would  permit  him  to  retire  at  some  future  day 
with  more  honour  and  in  full  security.  He  was,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  embrace  the  opinion  of  General 
Castelnau  and  M.  Dano. 

General  Castelnau  had  already  informed  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  of  Maximilian's  irresolution ;  and,  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  he  acquainted  him  of  this  new  coup  d'etat,  in 
which  the  monarchy,  unfurling  the  banner  of  the 
clerical  party,  destroyed  all  hope  of  an  amicable  so- 
lution. It  was,  however,  necessary  to  meet  promptly 
a  state  of  things  so  compromising  to  French  interests. 
The  same  day  a  joint  note  was  drawn  up  by  the  three 
French  representatives,  and  the  day  after  the  reception 
of  M.  Lares'  communication  it  was  sent  to  the  president 
of  the  council.  It  was  intended  to  make  a  last  effort 
against  the  reactionary  party. 
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To  His  Excellency  M.  Teodosio  Lares,  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers. 

Mexico,  December  8,  1866. 

The  undersigned  have  received  the  note,  dated  the  3rd 
instant,  which  MM.  Lares  and  Arroyo  did  them  the  honour  of 
sending  them. 

The  president  of  the  council  being  charged  with  the  duty 
of  dealing  with  the  matters  which  formed  the  subject  of  this 
note,  the  undersigned  have  to  acquaint  him  with  their  opinion 
as  to  the  determination  adopted  by  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  retain  the  authority  which  the  Mexican  nation 
has  conferred  upon  him,  and  to  uphold  his  government  with 
the  resources  of  the  country  only. 

The  sacrifices  which  the  government  of  the  undersigned  has 
made,  and  their  own  personal  efforts  to  establish  a  monarchy 
in  Mexico,  need  not  be  recalled.  The  agents  of  France  deeply 
regret  the  arrival  of  a  crisis  which  they  would  have  desired  to 
render  impossible.  However,  after  having  maturely  considered 
the  position  of  things,  they  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  it 
is  impossible  that  the  imperial  government  should  be  upheld  by 
its  own  resources  alone. 

However  painful  it  may  be  for  them,  and  without  pretending 
at  all  to  influence  the  final  decision,  they  consider  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  make  the  above  declaration  ;  and  they  must  add 
that,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  high  and  generous  reso- 
lution which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  appeared  a  month  back 
anxious  to  decide  on  could  be  the  only  one  to  allow  a  solution 
of  matters  calculated  to  hold  harmless  every  interest. 

As  to  everything  which  bears  upon  the  military  question 
and  all  connected  with  it,  replies  have  already  been  sent  by 
competent  French  agents.  Fresh  explanations  will  be  fur- 
nished by  them  if  they  become  necessary. 

Bazaine.     Alph.  Dano.     Castelnau. 

The  minister's  reply  was  not  long  before  it  appeared. 
On  December  10  he  issued  a  long  circular,  summing  up 
the  efforts  of  the  monarchy  in  the  past,  and  its  hopes 
for  the  future;  disclosing,  also,  the  disloyalty  of  the 
French  government. 
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...  In  the  midst  of  this  lamentable  crisis,  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  who  have  been 
always  hostile  to  a  monarchical  form  of  government  and  to  an 
European  intervention.  His  majesty  has  been  informed  that 
the  French  government  and  that  of  the  United  States  have 
entered  into  negotiations  to  insure  a  Franco-American  inter- 
vention by  means  of  which  it  is  promised  that  an  end  shall  be 
put  to  the  civil  war  which  is  desolating  this  country.  To 
carry  out  this  intention  it  is  considered  indispensable  that  the 
government  to  be  established  under  this  mediation  should 
assume  a  republican  form,  and  should  be  suggested  by  the 
Liberal  party.  The  hopes  of  our  government  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  order,  which  were  partly  based  on  a  loyal  and  firm 
alliance,  are  thus  deceived. 

The  French  government  had  not,  however,  yet 
reached  the  limit  of  its  disloyalty.  The  American 
frigate,  after  several  days  of  useless  waiting  in  the 
gulf,  had  put  to  sea  to  proceed  to  the  United  States, 
carrying  back  on  board  the  two  plenipotentiaries,  who 
had  not  even  landed.  The  new^s  from  Mexico  and 
Orizaba  had  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  ministers  at  the 
Tuileries,  who  now  had  no  fear  of  unmasking  before 
Maximilian's  eyes  the  whole  of  their  hostile  policy,  by 
again  violating  their  promise  given  and  recorded  by 

treaty. 

The  Emperor  to  Castelnau. 

Compiegne,  December  13,  1866. 
Send  home  the  Foreign  Legion  and  all  the  French,  soldiers 
or  any  one  else  who  wish  to  return,  as  well  as  the  Austrian 
and  Belgian  Legions  if  they  demand  it. 

This  despatch  had  the  effect  of  depriving  Maximilian 
of  his  last  support,  in  defiance  of  Article  3  in  the  treaty 
of  Miramar,  which  had  been  expressly  reserved  in  the 
convention  of  July  30,  and,  as  will  be  recollected,  was 
to  the  following  effect ;— '  The  Foreign  Legion  in  the 
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service  of  France,  composed  of  8,000  men,  shall  remain 
six  years  in  Mexico  after  all  the  other  French  forces 
have  been  recalled  in  conformity  with  Article  2.  From 
this  time  the  said  legion  is  to  pass  into  the  service  and 
pay  of  the  Mexican  government.  The  latter  govern- 
ment reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  shortening  the 
period  of  the  employment  in  Mexico  of  this  foreign 
corps.' 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  dissolution  of  this 
legion  would  entail  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austro- 
Belgian  legion,  which  by  itself  would  be  incapable  of 
upholding  the  monarchy,  even  for  a  time.  Besides 
this,  the  defection  of  the  French  volunteers  engaged  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Mexican  army  must  also  surely  follow; 
for  they  reckoned,  beyond  everything,  on  having  this 
almost  French  element  always  near  them.  This  con- 
tempt for  plighted  faith  on  the  part  of  our  government 
affords  the  greater  cause  for  surprise,  because,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Bigelow  (November  7, 1866),  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  stated  to  the  American  minister, 
that  if  Maximilian  asserted  that  he  could  maintain  his 
authority  alone,  France  would  not  withdraw  its  troops 
sooner  than  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  stipulated  for,  if 
such  should  be  the  desire  of  the  young  sovereign.  This 
was  saying  clearly  that  the  expeditionary  corps  should 
be  brought  home  in  three  separate  divisions,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  French  protection  should  be  secured 
to  Mexico  for  another  year.  The  day  that  Mr.  Bigelow 
received  this  assurance  at  Saint  Cloud  from  the  im- 
perial lips,  General  Castelnau,  in  Mexico,  was  doing 
the  very  contrary ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  joint 
note  of  the  three  French  representatives  announced  to 
Maximilian  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  resolved 
to  withdraw  his  troops  en  bloc  in  the  early  part  of  1867. 
What  change,  therefore,  had  taken  place  in  the  state 
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of  things  as  admitted  by  our  government  ? — absolutely 
nothing.  But  Maximilian,  declaring  that  he  was  able 
to  maintain  his  power  with  his  own  resources  alone, 
intimidation  was  tried  as  a  last  resource,  which,  through 
his  decisive  refusal  to  abandon  the  throne,  necessarily 
changed  into  reality,  for  General  Castelnau  could 
no  longer  retract.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had 
fancied  this  stratagem  would  be  infallible,  and  was 
convinced  that  the  abdication  of  Maximilian  would 
solve  everything  to  his  satisfaction,  doubtless  thought 
it  preferable  to  make  this  last  threat,  which  he  hoped 
would  soon  be  shrouded  under  the  veil  of  oblivion. 
We  shall  see  directly  what  menacing  language  this 
silence  called  forth  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Seward.  It  is 
nevertheless  the  case  that  General  Castelnau  withdrew 
from  Maximilian  the  troops  which  the  emperor  said 
were  to  be  left  him.  This  will  be  seen  if  we  refer  to 
the  language  of  the  interview  at  St.  Cloud,  reported 
by  the  American  minister  himself,  the  principal  pas- 
sages of  which  it  will  be  best  to  quote  : — 

Despatch  from  Mr.  Bigelow  to  Mr.  Seward  as  to  the  With- 
drawal en  bloc  of  the  Expeditionary  Tr*oops  from  Mexico 
during  the  next  Spring. 

Paris,  November  8,  1866. 
Sir, — The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  informed  me  last 
Thursday,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  certain  rumours  in 
the  newspapers  had  led  me  to  put  to  him,  that  the  emperor 
contemplated  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Mexico  in  the 
spring,  but  that  he  would  not  recall  any  corps  before  that 
time. 

I  expressed  my  surprise  and  my  regret  at  this  determination, 
so  clearly  contrary  to  the  assurances  given  by  his  excellency's 
predecessor,  both  to  you  through  the  medium  of  the  Marquis 
de  Montholon,  and  also  to  me  personally. 

The  minister  fell  back  upon  considerations  of  a  purely 
military  character,  not  desiring  to  see,  or  not  estimating  at  its 
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value,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  important  effect  which  this 
change-  might  perhaps  have  on  the  relations  of  France  with 
the  United  States. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  send  him  a  note  the  following  day, 
asking  for  a  formal  statement  of  the  emperor's  motives  for 
having  paid  no  regard  to  the  stipulations  made  by  his  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  relative  to  the  recall  of  a  detachment  of  his 
army  from  Mexico  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  November. 

I  came,  however,  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  president  if  I  saw  the  emperor  himself  on 
this  subject. 

To-day,  therefore,  I  waited  on  his  majesty  at  St.  Cloud.  I 
repeated  to  him  all  that  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  had  told  me, 
and  expressed  to  him  my  desire  to  know  if  I  could  do  any- 
thing to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  dissatisfaction  which  I 
was  persuaded  the  people  of  my  country  would  feel  if  this 
news  was  received  without  any  explanation. 

I  alluded  to  the  approaching  meeting  of  Congress,  a  time 
when  any  change  in  our  relations,  either  with  France  or  with 
Mexico,  would  probably  be  the  subject  of  discussion.  I  also 
expressed  my  fear  that  his  majesty's  reasons  for  delaying  the 
withdrawal  of  the  first  detachment  of  his  troops  would  be 
imputed  to  motives  that  our  people  would  be  inclined  to 
resent. 

The  emperor  told  me  that  it  was  true  that  he  had  resolved 
to  delay  any  recall  of  troops  till  the  spring,  but  that  in  acting 
thus  he  had  been  influenced  by  military  interests  exclusively. 
.  .  .  .  This  despatch,  added  his  majesty,  has  not  been 
sent  in  cipher,  in  order  that  no  secret  should  be  made  of  its 
tenour  to  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  His  majesty  continued  by  saying,  that  almost  at 
the  same  time  he  had  sent  General  Castelnau  to  Mexico,  who 
was  directed  to  inform  Maximilian  that  France  could  give  him 
neither  another  sou  nor  another  man.  If  he  (Maximilian) 
thought  that  he  could  maintain  his  authority  alone,  France 
would  not  withdraw  its  troops  sooner  than  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  had  stipulated  for,  if  such  should  be  his  desire ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  disposed  to  abdicate,  which  was  the 
conduct  his  majesty  advised  him  to  follow,  General  Castelnau 
was  directed  to  find  out  a  government  with  whom  he  could 
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treat  for  the  protection  of  French  interests,  and  to  send  home 
the  whole  of  the  army  in  the  spring. 

I  asked  the  emperor  if  the  president  of  the  United  States 
had  been  informed  of  all  this  ;  and  if  anything  had  been  done 
to  prepare  his  mind  for.  this  alteration  in  his  majesty's  policy. 

He  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it ;  that  M.  Moustier 
ought  to  have  done  it.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  feeling  here  as 
to  the  determination  of  France  to  wash  its  hands  of  Mexico 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  doubt  not  that  the  emperor  is  acting  in 
good  faith  towards  us ;  but  I  was  not  sure  that  the  change  in 
his  plans  which  I  have  commented  upon  would  receive  an 
equally  favourable  interpretation  in  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  successes  of  the  imperialists  in 
Mexico,  and  the  rather  disturbed  state  of  our  domestic  political 
affairs,  I  fear  lest  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  should  awaken 
suspicions  in  the  United  States  which  might  be  seriously  pre- 
judicial to  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

To  prevent,  if  possible,  a  calamity  of  this  kind,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  take  the  precautions  of  which  I  have  just  informed 
you.  The  emperor  having  admitted  in  this  conversation  that 
he  had  advised  Maximilian  to  abdicate,  I  have  been  prepared 
every  day  to  receive  the  news  of  this  event ;  for  advice  to  one 
in  the  dependent  position  of  Maximilian  is  almost  equivalent 
to  an  order. 

The  emperor  said  that  he  hoped  to  hear  the  final  result  of 
the  mission  of  General  Castelnau  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

A  telegram  has  appeared  in  the  '  Star '  and  '  Post '  news- 
papers of  London,  reproducing  the  report  in  circulation  in 
New  York  on  the  6th  instant— that  Maximilian  had  abdicated. 
As  we  have  received  despatches  of  the  7th  which  made  no 
allusion  to  this  news,  I  presume  that  it  is  at  least  premature. 

John  Bigelow. 

General  Castelnau,  however,  was  less  harsh  towards 
Maximilian  than  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  itself;  for 
the  former  did  no  more  than  notify  the  recall  of  the 
troops  at  once,  but  Napoleon  III.,  doubly  severe,  gave 
the  order  to  send  home  the  Foreign  Legion  as  well. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Tuileries  can  only  be 
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explained  by  the  deep  irritation  which  was  felt  there : 
first,  on  account  of  the  n on- abdication  of  Maximilian, 
which  kept  our  policy,  our  flag,  and  above  all  our  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  the  young  sovereign,  still 
entangled  in  regard  to  Mexican  affairs ;  secondly,  on 
account  of  the  check  given  to  Sherman's  mission  which, 
if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have  smothered,  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Mexican  republic,  the  seeds  of  mis- 
understanding with  the  United  States ;  and  finally,  on 
account  of  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Seward  (recently  com- 
municated to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  although  dis- 
avowed by  our  government),  which  called  forth  from 
the  Moniteur  in  its  bulletin  of  December  24,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  : — '  The  American  press  sends  us  very 
incomplete  extracts  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
which  has  just  been  submitted  to  congress.' 

e  Amongst  it  we  notice  a  despatch  dated  November 
23,  sent  by  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Bigelow. 

(  This  document  the  French  government  have  never 
had  any  knoicledge  of. 

(  The  United  States  newspapers  confirm,  however, 
the  good  understanding  which  exists  between  the  Fe- 
deral government  and  that  of  the  emperor.' 

Looking  at  the  fresh  document  of  a  threatening 
character  which  now  follows,  our  patriotism  finds  a 
difficulty  in  realising  this  ( good  understanding,'  the 
assertion  of  which  indicates  really  too  much  compla- 
cency on  the  part  of  the  official  journal. 

Despatch  from  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  as  to  the  Return 
of  the  French  Troops  from  Mexico,  dated  November  23, 
1866. 

Sir, — Your  despatch  of  November  8  (No.  384)  relative  to 
Mexico  has  been  received.  Your  conduct  in  your  interview 
both  with  M.  de  Moustier  and  with  the  emperor  is  entirely 
approved  of. 
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Tell  M.  de  Moustier  that  our  government  is  astonished  and 
distressed  at  the  announcement  now  made  for  the  first  time, — 
that  the  promised  withdrawal  of  a  detachment  of  French  troops 
from  Mexico,  which  ought  to  have  taken  place  in  November, 
has  been  put  off  by  the  emperor.  The  embarrassment  result- 
ing from  this  is  considerably  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  this  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  without  having 
conferred  with  the  United  States  about  it,  or  even  advising 
them  on  the  point.  Our  government  has  in  no  way  sent  rein- 
forcements to  the  Mexicans,  as  the  emperor  seems  to  presume  ; 
and  it  knew  nothing  at  all  about  his  counter-order  to  Marshal 
Bazaine  of  which  the  emperor  speaks. 

We  consult  the  official  communications  only,  when  we  want 
to  know  the  aims  and  resolutions  of  France,  just  as  we  communi- 
cate our  own  intentions  and  resolutions  in  this  way  when  France 
is  in  question.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  and,  for  the  present 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  question,  whether  the 
President  would  have  been  able  or  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  delay 
intended  by  the  emperor,  supposing  that  he  had  been  consulted 
at  a  fitting  time,  and  that  this  proposition  had  been  based  as 
now  on  purely  military  considerations,  and  that  it  had  been 
characterised  by  ordinary  manifestations  of  deference  to  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  emperor  of  modifying  the 
present  arrangement  without  any  previous  understanding  with 
the  United  States,  and  of  leaving,  for  the  present,  the  whole  of 
the  French  army  in  Mexico,  instead  of  withdrawing  a  detach- 
ment in  November  as  promised,  appears  at  the  present  time  to 
be  in  every  respect  to  be  regretted. 

We  cannot  give  our  adhesion  to  it,  firstly,  because  the  time 

-'  next  spring  ' — which  is  fixed  for  the  complete  evacuation, 
is  indefinite  and  vague ;  secondly,  because  there  is  nothing 
that  authorises  us  to  state  to  congress  and  the  American  people 
that  we  have  even  now  any  better  guarantee  for  the  recall  of 
the  entire  expeditionary  force  in  spring  than  we  had  before  for 
the  recall  of  a  portion  of  it  in  November ;  thirdly,  reckoning 
completely  on  the  (at  least)  literal  execution  of  the  emperor's 
agreement,  and  therefore  foreseeing  the  evacuation  of  the 
French  troops,  we  have  adopted  measures  for  co-operating 
with  the  republican  government  of  Mexico  in  the  pacification 
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of  that  country,  as  well  as  in  the  prompt  and  solid  re-  establish- 
ment of  the  real  constitutional  authority  of  the  government. 

As  a  part  of  these  measures,  Mr.  Campbell,  our  newly- 
nominated  minister,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-General 
Sherman,  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  order  to  confer  with  President 
Juarez,  on  questions  which  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  vital  importance  to  Mexico.  Our  policy 
and  measures,  thus  adopted  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
evacuation  of  Mexico  was  about  to  commence,  have  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  French  legation  here,  and 
you  have  doubtless  fulfilled  your  instructions  by  communi- 
cating them  to  the  emperor's  government  at  Paris. 

The  emperor  will  see  that  we  cannot  now  recall  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, or  modify  the  instructions  in  conformity  to  which  it  was 
expected  he  would  treat,  and  according  to  which  he  may 
indeed  have  treated  with  the  republican  government  of 
Mexico;  viz.,  that  this  government  certainly  very  warmly 
desires  and  confidently  hopes  that  it  will  see  the  foreign  occu- 
pation immediately  and  definitively  cease. 

You  will  therefore  inform  the  emperor's  government  that 
the  president  desires  and  sincerely  hopes  that  the  evacuation 
of  Mexico  will  be  accomplished  in  conformity  with  the  existing 
arrangement,  so  far  as  the  inopportune  complication  necessi- 
tating this  despatch  will  permit.  On  this  point  Mr.  Campbell 
will  receive  instructions.  Instructions  will  also  be  sent  to  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States,  which  are  placed  in  a 
post  of  observation,  and  are  waiting  the  special  orders  of  the 
president.  And  that  this  will  be  done  with  the  confidence 
that  the  telegraph  or  the  courier  will  bring  us  intelligence  of 
a  satisfactory  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  in  reply  to 
this  note.  You  will  assure  the  French  government  that  the 
United  States,  in  wishing  to  free  Mexico,  have  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  France. 

The  president  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  resolution 
was  decided  on  in  France  without  any  mature  reflection  as  to 
the  embarrassment  that  it  would  produce  here,  and  also  with- 
out any  mental  reservation  as  to  leaving  the  troops  of  the 
French  expedition  in  Mexico  beyond  the  total  period  of 
eighteen  months,  which  was  stipulated  at  first  for  the  complete 
evacuation.  W.  H.  Seward. 
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This  document  proves  that  Mr.  Bigelow  was  com- 
missioned to  express  to  the  government  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  the  wishes  of  President  Johnson.  Ame- 
rican diplomatists,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  altering  the  purport  of  their  instructions  for 
the  sake  of  mere  courtesy ;  it  is,  therefore,  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  communication  of  this  document  to  the 
government  actually  took  place.  The  telegraphic  des- 
patch from  Compiegne  of  December  13,  after  the 
Tuileries  had  been  informed  of  the  contents  of  the 
American  despatch,  shows  that  henceforth  all  relations 
with  Mexico  were  broken  off  without  any  qualifications 
whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  after  this  increase  of  harsh  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  French  emperor,  the  Mexican  government  as- 
sumed a  more  hostile  attitude.  After  he  quitted  La 
Jalapilla,  the  young  emperor  went  up  by  easy  stages 
to  Puebla ;  he  travelled  slowly,  for,  under  the  influence 
of  the  prejudicial  regimen  he  was  following,  his  health 
had  become  still  more  impaired.  The  sad  news  re- 
ceived from  Paris  and  Miramar  brought  no  relief  to 
his  sorrow.  On  the  other  hand,  until  the  evacuation 
was  quite  decided  upon,  he  was  not  very  anxious  to 
meet  the  French  authorities  at  Mexico.  He  stopped 
at  the  country-house  of  the  Archbishop  of  Puebla, 
situated  at  the  edge  of  the  valley  leading  down  from 
Amozoc.  General  Castelnau  and  the  French  minister, 
without  informing  the  marshal,  came  from  Mexico  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  sovereign.  The  con- 
versation which  took  place  was  curious  enough  to  in- 
duce the  Emperor  of  Mexico  to  express  in  writing  that 
he  purposed  to  publish  an  account  of  it  in  Europe; 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  only  strengthening  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  crown.     Maximilian  returned  to  Mexico ; 
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but  giving  up  the  palace  of  Chapultepec,  he  took  up 
his  quarters  in  a  modest  hacienda  adjacent  to  the 
capital,  called  La  Teja;  it  was  the  spot  where  our 
squadrons  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  had  encamped 
the  day  the  French  entered  Mexico. 
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of  the  French — The  Mexican  Minister's  Protest — Discord  in  the 
French  Camp — Marshal  Bazaine's  Painful  Position— French  Intrigues 
with  the  Rebels — Decisive  Telegram  to  General  Castelnau — Maxi- 
milian's Difficulties  increase — His  Generous  Resolve  as  to  Foreign 
Soldiers — Letter  from  the  Empress  Eugenie — The  Clerical  Plans  fail 
— Imperial  Disasters — Maximilian's  Interview  with  Marshal  Bazaine 
— Plain  Statement  by  the  Latter — The  Junta  in  Mexico — Marshal 
Bazaine  attends  it — The  Marshal's  Declaration— The  Junta  decides 
for  the  Empire — Sale  of  the  French  Cavalry  Horses — Exchange  of 
Prisoners — Honourable  Conduct  of  the  Liberals — Appeals  to  French 
Honour — The  Austrian  Farewell. 

THE  Mexican  government,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
felt  but  little  disposed  to  exhaust  its  treasury,  poor 
enough  already,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
convention  of  July  30.  The  recall  of  the  legion  had 
definitively  torn  up  all  the  conventions  which  bound 
the  two  parties ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  Maximilian  was 
justified  in  seeking  to  free  himself  from  the  French 
claims.  The  very  evening  Maximilian  arrived  at 
Orizaba,  our  head-quarters  had  begged  him  to  give 
orders  to  the  customs'  authorities  at  Vera  Cruz,  as  a 
notification  made  on  this  subject  by  M.  Dano  before 
the  court  left  Mexico  had  not  met  with  a  reply.  The 
emperor  replied  by  telegraph  that  he  would  see  to  the 
matter  without  delay.  On  November  1,  the  day  on 
which  the  convention  was  to  come  into  force,  no 
measures  had  yet  been  taken;  the  ministers  were 
seeking  to  gain  time,  and  required  that  the  convention 
which  had  already  been  approved  of  should  now  be 
ratified.     M.   Dano   directed   the  financial  agents  at 
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Vera  Cruz  to  enter  upon  their  duties  and  to  draw  up 
an  official  statement  of  the  customs'  accounts  agreed 
upon.  On  November  20,  matters  were  made  worse  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican  officials  to 
allow  the  stipulated  reductions  to  be  made.  N  The 
French  agent,  in  virtue  of  orders  received  from  Paris, 
threatened  to  employ  force  in  order  to  obtain  satis- 
faction. The  emperor  when  informed  of  it  sent  a 
despatch  to  Marshal  Bazaine  to  induce  him  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  measures. 

The  Emperor  to  Marshal  Bazaine. 

Orizaba,  November  21,  1866. 
I    can    in  no    way    consent    to    the    proceedings    adopted 

by  M.   X ,  towards   the  custom-house   officials  at  Vera 

Cruz,  in  doing  which  he  has  made  use  of  your  authority  ;  the 
question  is  as  to  funds  which  the  minister  of  the  haciendas 
has  disposed  of  with    my    authority  during   the    months  of 

September  and  October.     I  now  inform  you  that  M.  X 

threatens  to  prevent  by  force  the  duties  carried  on  at  the 
custom-house.  I  hope  that  you  will  put  a  stop  to  this  illegal 
step.  Maximilian. 

.  Was  it  not  truly  sad  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  a 
sovereign  complaining  that  his  word  was  doubted  ?  By 
the  terms  of  the  convention  we  were  strictly  in  the 
right,  according  to  the  enquiry  which  was  made  with- 
out delay  by  an  inspector  of  finance.  But  without 
noticing  the  unwillingness  of  the  ministry,  was  it 
generous  thus  to  deprive  the  monarch  of  his  last  re- 
sources when  our  government  had  itself  chosen  to 
forget  its  formal  engagements  ?  When  the  inquiry 
was  finished,  the  marshal  sent  to  Maximilian  the  reply 
of  M.  de  Maintenant,  who  relied  literally  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  of  July  30  : — 

Mexico,  November  29,  1866. 
Sire, — I  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  your  majesty 
a  copy  of  the   reply  that   the  inspector-general   of  finances 
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fats  made  to  the  demand  for  explanation  which  I  hastened  to 
send  him.  It  is  not  my  business  to  discuss  the  arguments 
which  M.  de  Main  tenant  has  brought  forward  ;  your  majesty 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  my  action  in  questions  which  specially 
concern  financial  matters  is  very  limited.  The  instructions 
directing  them  emanate  immediately  from  the  French  minister 
of  finance.  With  the  deepest  respect,  sire,  &c, 

Bazaine. 
The  same  sort  of  scandal  as  that  which  had  become 
public  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  was  also  the  cause  of 
violent  measures  being  adopted  at  Mexico.  The 
Mexican  government  refused  to  deliver  up  to  certain 
merchants  of  the  capital  some  merchandise  which  had 
arrived  at  the  custom-house  at  Mexico,  although  these 
imported  goods  had  already  paid  the  duty  at  the  port 
of  landing.  This  state  of  things  caused  very  great  loss 
to  commerce,  especially  on  the  eve  of  January  1,  1867. 
At  the  end  of  a  meeting,  in  which  the  marshal,  the 
French  minister,  General  Castelnau,  and  the  Inspector- 
General  de  Maintenant  took  a  part,  it  was  decided 
that  willingly  or  unwillingly  the  goods  detained  should 
be  given  up  to  the  parties  interested.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  M.  de  Pereda,  under-secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  the  affair  was  proceeded  with,  and 
an  official  notice  was  inserted  in  the  (  New  Era '  to 
inform  the  merchants  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made.  These  acts  suggested  to  M.  de  Pereda 
the  following  solemn  protest : — * 

Mexico,  January  6,  1867. 
Monsieur  le  Mfnistre, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  excellency's  note  of  yesterday's  date  in  reply  to  mine  of 

*  As  our  Government  showed  itself  so  particular  just  at  last,  when 
the  stoppage  of  these  small  sums  would  but  little  improve  the  fortunes 
of  our  countrymen  and  our  treasury,  why  was  it  allowed  that  twelve 
millions  should  be  paid  Jecker,  the  Swiss,  who  had  been  naturalised  as 
a  Frenchman  only  yesterday  as  it  were?  Why  was  it  allowed  that 
this  claim  should  take  precedence  over  the  interests  of  all  our  true 
countrymen  ? 
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the  2nd  instant,  relative  to  the  publication  by  M.  de  Mainte- 
nant  of  a  notice  inserted  in  the  '  New  Era ; '  I  have  also 
received  the  copy  of  a  new  official  communication  agreed 
upon  between  your  excellency,  Marshal  Bazaine,  General 
Castelnau,  and  the  inspector-general  of  finance,  insisting  on 
the  surrender  of  the  goods  detained  in  the  custom-house  of 
this  capital,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  orders  of  the 
government,  and  going  so  far  as  to  announce  that  an  agent 
will  be  placed  at  the  said  custom-house  to  ensure  the  execu- 
tion of  that  which  has  been  agreed  upon.  I  have  communi- 
cated all  this  to  the  emperor,  and  in  reply  his  majesty 
directs  me  to  state  that  he  observes  with  grief  and  deep 
dissatisfaction  the  course  of  conduct  which  the  French  au- 
thorities have  followed  in  this  business;  for  even  if  the 
convention  of  July  30  had  been  legally  in  force,  it  does  not 
give  authority,  in  letter  or  spirit,  either  that  acts  of  juris- 
diction should  be  exercised  in  the  empire,  or  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  government  should  be  attacked. 

Consequently,  his  majesty  has  ordered  that  I  should  once 
more  protest,  as  I  now  protest  solemnly  and  formally  in  his 
name,  against  proceedings  as  irregular  as  they  are  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  the  nation  and  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign,  ren- 
dering the  representatives  of  France  responsible  from  the 
present  time  before  France,  before  their  own  government,  and 
before  all  civilised  nations,  for  the  collision  produced  by  these 
proceedings  and  all  the  consequences  which  may  result  there- 
from. 

The  new  provisions  made  by  the  representatives  of  France 
have  placed  the  imperial  government  under  the  necessity  of 
issuing  another  proclamation  for  the  just  defence  of  the  rights 
of  the  empire,  couched  in  the  terms  which  your  excellency 
will  see  in  the  copy  annexed.  De  Pereda. 

Under-Secretary  of  State. 

The  notice  to  commerce  published  officially  was  thus 
worded : — 

Notice  to  Commerce. 
We   are    authorised   to  acquaint  the  merchants   who    are 
owners  of  goods  now  detained  in  the  custom-house  of  this 
capital  which  have  been  sent  forward  from  Vera  Cruz  with 
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documents  not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  empire,  that 
the  representatives  of  France  have  no  authority  to  place  agents 
at  the  said  custom-house  to  assist  the  transfer  of  the  said 
goods ;  for  even  supposing  that  the  convention  of  July  30  was 
in  force  in  all  its  rigour,  the  action  of  the  said  representatives 
would  be  confined  to  the  port  of  landing,  and  could  not  extend 
to  the  custom-houses  of  the  interior  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
said  goods  should  be  withdrawn  without  a  previous  settlement 
with  the  administration  of  the  Mexican  revenue,  the  owners 
will  be  subject  to  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  be  done  in 
conformity  with  the  fiscal  laws  now  in  force. 

It  will  hardly  astonish  when  we  say  that  perfect 
harmony  did  not  prevail  in  the  camp  of  the  French 
authorities,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  indiscreet 
things  which,  either  purposely  or  not,  followed  the 
secret  conferences  held  at  the  head-quarters  at  Buena- 
vista,  we  cannot  doubt  that  discord  on  a  certain  point 
had  broken  out  amongst  our  representatives,  the  echo 
of  which  had  spread  as  far  as  Washington.  Now,  this 
capital  was  always  kept  well  informed  by  Romero, 
Juarez's  minister,  and  it  was  well  known  there  that 
Maximilian's  prolonged  stay  was  a  source  of  irritation 
both  to  the  imperial  aide-de-camp  and  to  M.  Dano. 
Energetic  measures  even  were  spoken  of  such  as 
circumstances  dictated.  Now  it  was  that  the  marshal 
felt  all  the  difficulty  and  painfulness  of  the  task  which 
he  had  consented  to  go  through  with.  He  was  more 
than  once  compelled  (we  defy  contradiction  in  this), 
to  bitterly  express  his  regret  that  he  had  not  demanded 
his  recall  from  Mexico.  What  must  his  feelings  have 
been  in  contemplating  the  daily  decay  of  the  monarchy 
which  he  had  as  it  were  nursed  in  its  cradle,  and  the 
frail  existence  of  which  he  had  for  three  years  done 
his  best  to  prolong  ? 

After  all,  Maximilian  (who  had  declared  fthat  he 
would  not  go  back  to  Europe  in  the  baggage-waggon 
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of  our  army  ')  could  not  be  compelled  to  take  a  step 
which  even  the  French  cabinet  in  a  moment  of  sin- 
cerity had  themselves  stigmatised.  On  December  31, 
1866,  they  wrote,  •  It  is  not  easy  for  Maximilian  to 
make  any  retreat  which  will  not  be  a  stain  on  his 
political  life  ;  and  all  must  wish  that  it  could  be  other- 
wise. But  will  he  have  the  energy  necessary  for 
opening  a  new  campaign  ? '  Maximilian  had  at  his 
own  risk  made  use  of  the  personal  right  he  undoubtedly 
possessed,  and  had  thrown  himself  back  into  the  melee. 
But  he  forgot  that  his  ambition  was  so  far  culpable 
that  it  kept  on  the  civil  war.  When  he  entered  on 
the  career  which  M.  Eloin  opened  out  before  his  eyes, 
he  ought  to  have  descried  on  the  horizon  a  battle-field 
where  he  might  have  found  the  merited  death  which 
fortune  has  in  reserve  for  conquerors  disappointed  in 
arms. 

The  marshal,  however,  could  not  help  being  repug- 
nant to  being  the  means  of  precipitating  Maximilian's 
fall  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  liberal  chiefs, 
negotiations  too  which  seemed  inopportune,  as  the  ex- 
peditionary corps  was  about  to  retire,  leaving  behind 
it  a  sovereign  unwilling  to  abdicate.  Thus,  the  mili- 
tary and  political  conduct  of  the  French  representa- 
tives must  have  appeared  suspicious,  and  with  good 
reason,  since  it  was  suggested  by  instructions  from 
the  Tuileries  which  were  always  vague  and  indefinite, 
opening  the  door  to  every  kind  of  compromise.  Out- 
side head-quarters  the  intrigues  with  the  rebels  were 
still  going  on.  As  to  the  marshal,  ever  faithful  to  his 
duty  and  to  his  written  orders,  he  informed  the  liberal 
chiefs  that,  although  he  was  forbidden  by  his  govern- 
ment to  undertake  any  fresh  expeditions  against  them, 
he  was  at  any  rate  directed  to  fire  upon  them  if  they 
approached   the   places   occupied   by   our   arms,   any 
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nearer  than  two  clays'  march.     This  was  the  language 
used  to  Porfirio  Diaz,  to  Ruis  and  to  Riva  Palacios. 

After  a  mature  examination  of  all  the  contradictory 
documents,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  French 
government  had  wrongly  thought  that  they  should 
find  in  the  marshal  a  docile  instrument  of  its  policy, 
and  that  he  would  be  prompt  in  comprehending  mere 
desires,  and  be  ready  of  his  own  accord  to  ensure  their 
success.  In  this  ambiguous  path,  which  seems  au- 
thorised in  modern  diplomacy,  military  honour  runs  a 
risk  of  being  led  astray.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
position  was  a  false  one  ;  but  the  marshal  was  preserved 
by  his  soldier-like  honesty  of  purpose,  and  always  held 
himself  harmless  behind  his  written  instructions.  If 
we  wish  to  be  further  convinced  of  this,  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  we  examine  the  despatch  from  Napoleon 
III.  which  arrived  by  the  American  route,  addressed 
to  General  Castelnau.  The  emperor,  since  the  arrival 
of  his  aide-de-camp  in  Mexico,  no  longer  communicated 
directly  with  the  marshal. 

The  Emperor  to  General  Castelnau. 

Paris,  January  10,  1867. 
Received  despatch  of  December  7th.     Do   not   force  the 
emperor  to  abdicate ;  but  do  not  delay  the  departure  of  the 
troops.     Send  home  all  who  do  not  wish  to  stay. 

What  fresh  event  could  have  called  forth  this  ex- 
plicit despatch  ?  Certainly  it  must  have  been  the  refusal 
of  the  commander-in-chief  to  take  a  part  in  violent 
measures  against  the  sovereign  whom  he  was  com- 
missioned to  defend.  General  Castelnau  was,  it  is 
true,  armed  with  full  powers ;  but  this  despatch  seems 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  provided  with  written  instruc- 
tions, which  would  perhaps  have  been  too  compromising 
to  the  French  policy.     The  compliance  of  the  marshal 
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must  have  been  reckoned  on  at  some  given  moment. 
But,  at  the  time  when  Maximilian's  refusal  to  abdicate 
forced  General  Castelnau  to  assume  the  hostile  attitude 
which  had  been  tacitly  foreseen  at  Paris,  the  latter, 
being  only  able  to  avail  himself  of  verbal  instructions, 
must  have  come  in  collision  with  the  opposition  of  the 
head-quarters'  authorities,  resolved  as  they  were  to 
allow  no  alteration  in  the  nature  of  their  express  orders, 
Avithout  formal  directions  from  the  government.  A 
demand  for  orders  .addressed  to  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  must  evidently  have  been  the  result  of  this 
collision.  Hence,  the  imperial  despatch  of  January  10  ; 
the  French  government  had  shrunk  back  at  the  last 
moment.  If  the  marshal  had  been  courtier  enough  to 
keep  himself  informed  from  Paris  of  the  real  line  of 
policy  which  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  had  for  a 
long  time  suggested  in  regard  to  Mexico,  of  which  it 
wished  to  wash  its  hands  at  any  price,  he  would  have 
been  enlightened  beforehand  as  to  the  course  of  conduct 
which  events  would  be  likely  to  impose  upon  him,  and 
he  would  have  retired  in  good  time.  Two  thousand 
leagues  away,  how  could  he  divine  the  wind  that  blew 
in  the  exalted  regions  of  a  court  so  variable  as  that  of 
France?  It  would  have  been  of  service  to  him  if  he 
had  constantly  trimmed  his  sails,  like  the  pilot  who 
scans  the  horizon,  that  he  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Since  his  return  to  Mexico,  Maximilian  began  to 
perceive  the  inextricable  complication  of  difficulties 
into  which,  urged  on  by  Father  Fischer,  he  had  plunged 
himself  body  and  soul.  His  hope  of  surmounting  them 
became  less  every  day.  The  unexpected  recall  of  the 
foreign  legion  had  disorganised  the  auxiliary  contingents 
and  the  Mexican  army ;  for  the  French  volunteers 
refused  to  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter  after  the 
departure  of  the  Europeans.    The  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
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who  certainly  cannot  be  reproached  with  a  want  of 
generosity,  had  decidedly  resolved  that  his  fellow- 
countrymen  should  not  participate  in  the  chances  of 
his  fortune,  and  had  liberated  them  from  their  eno-ao-e- 
ments.  This  action  is  an  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
sovereign.  The  marshal  had  been  waiting  for  this 
spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  in 
order  to  ask  for  his  decision  relative  to  our  countrymen 
also.  Maximilian  replied  that  he  gave  them  also  their 
liberty ;  the  following  was  his  last  letter  to  the  French 
head-quarters : — 

Hacienda  de  la  Teja,  January  7,  1867. 

My  dear  Marshal, — I  have  received  the  letter  in  which  you 
ask  if  I  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  French  origin  who  are  at  present 
serving  in  our  army,  should  return  to  their  country  (those  at 
least  who  desire  to  do  so),  according  to  the  instructions  which 
you  have  received  from  your  government.  I  hasten  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  our  minister  of  war  has  received  the  order  to 
grant  to  all  soldiers  of  the  French  nation  who  have  entered  the 
Mexican  service  the  same  advantages  which  the  Austrians 
and  Belgians  have  received. 

Receive  the  assurance  of  the  entire  friendship  of  your  very 
affectionate,  Maximilian. 

Maximilian  was  still  deluded  as  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  France,  and  could  not  help  recalling  con- 
tinually to  his  mind  the  former  promises  which  he  had 
received  at  Paris ;  he  still  therefore  retained  a  secret 
hope  that  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  would  relax  in 
the  severity  of  its  measures.  A  private  letter  from 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  for  whose  character  he  professed 
a  sympathetic  admiration,  had  not  a  little  contributed 
to  cherish  these  illusions  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
emperor.  He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  saying  that 
this  letter,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  heal  the  wound 
which  had  been  made  by  the  interview  of  Saint  Cloud, 
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had  much  comforted  him.  But  the  last  despatch  from 
Compiegne  had  put  an  end  to  these  deceptions.  Do- 
mestic questions,  too,  now  began  to  add  their  part  to 
the  causes  for  discouragement. 

The  clergy  fulfilled  but  badly  their  promises  of  co- 
operation; Miramon  was  certainly  preparing  for  his 
campaign  in  the  North,  but  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Mexican  army  caused  by  the  numerous  deser- 
tions were  no  better  filled  up  than  the  deficiency  in  the 
treasury.  The  spectre  of  bankruptcy  was  always 
menacing  them.  The  rebels  were  gaining  ground 
every  day.  As  the  state  capitals  were  evacuated  by 
the  expeditionary  corps,  the  transfer  of  each  place  into 
the  hands  of  the  imperial  guards  was  carried  out,  as 
regularly  as  it  would  have  been  in  Europe,  by  the 
means  of  our  artillery  and  engineer  officers.  D un- 
signed official  statements  prove  that  not  a  single 
Mexican  town  was  delivered  up  to  the  rebels  by  the 
French,  and  that  Maximilian's  troops  were  left  in 
possession  of  all  the  fortified  places,  which  also  had  been 
put  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence.  It  is  true  enough 
that  a  few  days  after,  often  even  the  very  next  day, 
the  imperial  commissioners  repeatedly  directed  the 
abandonment  of  places,  without  even  firing  a  shot. 

The  programme  traced  out  for  Maximilian  by  M. 
Elom  had  therefore  the  immediate  effect  of  placing 
him  in  a  fresh  cul-de-sac,  an  exit  from  which  his  honour 
rendered  difficult.  How  could  the  sovereign  have 
flattered  himself  even  for  a  moment  that  he  should  be 
able  to  assemble  a  congress  ?  Was  not  the  continual 
increase  in  the  insurrection  an  insuperable  barrier  in 
the  way  of  the  '  notables  '  of  distant  provinces  who 
might  have  consented  to  venture  across  a  country 
disturbed  by  eriemies,  in  order  to  come  to  a  deliberation 
at  Mexico  ?    Did  not  this  immense  ( raising  of  bucklers  ' 
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indicate  that  his  appeal  to   the   people   was  doomed 
beforehand  to  frustration  ?     For  the  citizens,  who  rose 
en  masse  under  the  republican  banner,  induced  either 
by  conviction   or  by  political  necessity,  had  already 
given  their  votes.    The  lot  of  the  monarchy  was,  there- 
fore, settled  without  chance  of  appeal.     But,  then, 
would  the  Mexicans  take  up  arms  to  elect  an  Austrian 
archduke  as  president  of  the  republic,  in  preference  to 
a  liberal —  a  son,  too,  of  the  nation  ?     This  idea  of  a 
congress  was  an  unhappy  dream,  which  Maximilian 
obstinately  pursued,  circumvented  as  he  was  by  the 
passions  of  his  partisans.     It  was  this  chimera  which  led 
the  unfortunate  prince  to  his  funeral  pall  at  Queretaro. 
Yet  the  stern  reality  betrayed  itself  too  stringently 
to   escape   Maximilian's  observation.     Under   the  in- 
fluence of  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  were  called  forth, 
he  sent  for  the  marshal  to  come  to  the  Hacienda  de  la 
Teja.     There  a  long   and  friendly  conversation  took 
place ;  they  spoke  first  of  the  health  of  the  Empress 
Charlotte,  then  of  Miramon's  campaign,  and  at  last  of 
MM.    Castelnau    and    Dano's   visit    to   Puebla,    the 
details  of  which  the  Emperor  well  recollected.     The 
marshal,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  position 
and  future  prospects  of  the  monarchy,  replied  that, 
after  the  recall  of  the  foreign  legion  (which  deprived 
Maximilian  of  any  chance  of  retreat  in  case  of  reverses), 
and  the  withdrawal  of  our  soldiers,  there  would  be 
nothing  but  danger,  to  be  encountered  without  glory. 
( From  the  moment,'  he  added,  «  that  the  United  States 
boldly    pronounced   their    veto    against    the    imperial 
system,  your  throne  was  nothing  but  a  bubble,  even  if 
your   majesty  had   obtained  the  help   of  a   hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen.    Supposing  even  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  observed  neutrality  during  the  continuance 
of  the  intervention,  the  monarchy  itself  had  no  spirit 
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of  vitality.  A  federal  combination  would  have  been 
the  only  system  to  be  attempted  in  the  face  of  the 
Union,  who  would  no  doubt  have  acceded  to  it,  if  the 
South  had  been  recognised  by  France  at  the  proper 
time.  My  advice  is  that  your  majesty  should  volun- 
tarily retire.'  Just  as  they  were  separating,  Maximilian 
remarked  to  the  marshal :  '  I  put  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  you,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  be  present  at  a 
Junta  that  I  am  going  to  convoke  on  Monday,  January 
14,  at  the  palace  at  Mexico.  I  shall  myself  be  present, 
and  there  you  must  repeat  all  that  you  think.  If  the 
majority  entertain  your  opinion,  I  shall  leave ;  if  they 
desire  that  I  should  remain,  the  matter  is  settled.  I 
shall  remain,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  look  like  a  soldier 
who  throws  away  his  musket  to  run  away  the  faster 
from  the  battle-field.' 

This  manly  language  was  well  worthy  of  the  race  of 
Hapsburg.  The  next  day  the  marshal  received  a 
summons,  which  was  sent  to  him  by  the  president  of 
the  council  of  ministers  : — 

Mexico,  January  11,  1867. 

Marshal, — His  majesty  the  emperor  desiring  to  learn,  confi- 
dentially and  amicably,  the  opinion  of  your  excellency  and  of 
other  persons  on  a  matter  of  deep  importance,  desires  me  to 
address  your  excellency,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  which  will  take  place  at  the 
Government  Palace  on  Monday  next,  the  4th  instant,  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Lares, 
President  of  the  council  of  ministers. 

Maximilian's  strength  of  will  was  unable  to  carry 
out  his  resolution.  When  the  marshal  proceeded  to 
the  palace  at  Mexico,  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
meeting,  he  was  received  by  an  assembly  of  forty 
persons.  But  he  was  informed  that  the  Emperor  had 
relinquished  the  idea  of  being  present  at  the  Junta. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  his  advisers,  dreading  the 
decision  to  which  the  crown  would  be  impelled  by  the 
public  declaration  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
nature  of  which  had  been  foreseen,  had  objected  to  the 
sovereign  being  present.  The  marshal,  astonished, 
was  on  the  point  of  retiring;  but,  on  reflection,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  more  expedient  that  he 
should  state  boldly  his  way  of  looking  at  the  state  of 
things— especially  just  now,  when  the  French  flag  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Mexico : — 

Declaration  of  Marshal  Bazaine  to  the  Junta. 

Mexico,  January  14,  1867. 

The  fact  that  the  imperial  Mexican  garrisons  have  eva- 
cuated, without  firing  a  shot,  places  that  were  well  fortified 
and  sufficiently  armed,  in  consequence  of  demonstrations  made 
by  an  enemy  of  less  strength  than  the  above  garrisons,  has 
clearly  shown  the  small  amount  of  confidence  which  is  inspired 
by  the  military  protection  which  the  empire  can  promise  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  latter  have,  at  the  present  date,  fully  ex- 
pressed their  opinions.  Every  state  has  again  taken  its  place  in 
the  federation.  The  elections,  which  have  taken  place  on  the 
basis  of  the  constitution  of  1857,  have  replaced  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  federal  authorities,  who  have  been  de  facto 
established  since  the  departure  of  the  imperial  employes.  The 
federal  system  is  consequently  re-established  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  territory  . 

What  is  there  to  be  gained  by  making  military  efforts,  and 
incurring  immense  expenses,  in  order  to  go  back  and  conquer 
the  territory  which  is  lost  ? — Nothing  ! 

From  the  experience  I  have  gained  during  the  last  two 
years,  I  gather  that  the  population,  generally,  has  very  little 
disposition  to  support  the  empire ;  and  even  could  it  be  sup- 
ported by  columns  sent  into  the  interior,  the  latter,  gradually 
imbibing  as  they  proceeded  the  republican  influence,  would 
sooner  or  later  pronounce  in  its  favour ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  would  be  weakened  by  the  garrisons  which  they 
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would  be  compelled  to  leave  in  the  great  centres  of  population. 
The  enemy,  as  is  even  now  the  case,  would  harass  them,  and 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  communication  would 
be  cut  off  between  them  and  the  central  government.  It  would 
follow,  as  the  immediate  consequence,  that  commerce  would  be 
completely  paralysed,  as  well  as  all  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing labour ;  this  would  produce  a  state  of  deep  dissatis- 
faction among  the  population,  and  an  absolute  want  of  resources, 
requisite  to  keep  the  troops  to  their  duty. 

The  federal  organisation  seems  as  if  it  would  save  the 
country  from  any  hostile  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and  this  consideration  appears  to  exercise  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  (rightly  enough)  fear 
lest  any  other  form  of  government  should  prompt  their  northern 
neighbours  to  come  down  upon  them  as  conquerors. 

1.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
imperial  forces  can  maintain  the  country  in  a  state  of  such 
tranquillity  that  the  government  of  the  emperor  could  be  fully 
carried  on.  The  military  operations  will  be  only  isolated 
conflicts  without  decided  results ;  the  civil  war  will  be  kept  011, 
with  the  arbitrary  measures  which  these  operations  necessarily 
bring  with  them  ;  and  the  demoralisation  and  ruin  of  the  country 
will  result  as  an  infallible  consequence. 

2.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  as  the  administration  of  the 
country  cannot  be  regularly  carried  on,  the  necessary  means 
will  not  be  produced  for  the  maintenance  of  the  central  imperial 
government,  and  its  agents  will  be  obliged  to  impose  heavy 
taxes,  thus  increasing  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  population. 

3.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation  appears,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  far  more  in- 
clined to  a  federal  republic  than  to  an  empire;  I  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt  whether  an  appeal  to  the  nation  would  result 
favourably  to  the  present  system,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  it  would 
not  respond  at  all  to  the  summons  addressed  to  it. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  that  his  majesty 
can  continue  to  govern  the  country  under  any  conditions 
which  would  be  honourable  for  his  sovereignty,  without,  in 
fact,  lowering  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  partisan  chief;  and  that 
it  would  be  preferable,  both  for  his  glory  and  his  safety,  that 
his  majesty  should  surrender  his  authority  to  the  nation. 
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This  loyal  declaration  well  deserved  to  reach  the 
steps  of  the  throne.  The  marshal  immediately  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  the  emperor  : — 

Sire, — Your  majesty  invited  me,  through  the  medium  of 
the  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  to  state,  in  a  candid 
and  friendly  way,  my  opinion  as  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
I  have  now  the  honour  of  sending  to  your  majesty  the 
statement  which  I  read  at  the  meeting  held  to-day,  which  is 
the  sincere  expression  of  the  views  I  entertain. 

With  the  deepest  respect,  Sire,  &c, 

Bazaine. 

After  they  had  heard  the  commander-in-chief's 
statement,  the  Junta  proceeded  to  the  ballot.  Unani- 
mously, with  the  exception  of  four  voices,  it  was 
decided  that  the  monarchy  was  to  continue  to  struggle 
on.  The  die  was  cast.  This  vote,  which  closed  the 
door  to  any  combinations  of  republican  reorganisation 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  irretrievably  swept  away 
the  guarantee  of  the  French  claims  and  loans,  (which 
might  have  been  stipulated  for  with  a  new  republican 
president,)  decisively  put  a  stop  to  General  Castelnau's 
mission,  and  the  attempts  which  were  making  by  our 
diplomatists  among  the  disaffected  leaders. 

The  Junta  likewise  declared,  '  that  any  other  appeal 
was  unnecessary,  notwithstanding  the  express  desire 
of  the  emperor  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  national 
congress.' 

The  ministers  of  war  and  of  finance  asserted  that  they 
possessed — the  one  250,000  piastres  in  cash,  the  other 
11,000,000  piastres,  of  which  8,000,000  piastres  were 
at  his  immediate  disposal. 

The  French  occupation  was  approaching  its  close. 
After  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  last  despatch,  directing 
that  complete  freedom  of  action  should  be  left  to 
Maximilian,  one  tae-k  only  remained  to  the  commander- 
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in-chief — that  of  sending  home  the  28,000  men  consti- 
tuting  the  expeditionary  corps.  French  honour  also 
required  that  all  the  places  which  we  still  held  should 
be  made  over  to  Maximilian  in  a  good  state  of  defence, 
with  stores  sufficient  for  the  garrisons  directed  to 
occupy  them.  A  just  feeling  of  delicacy  also  dic- 
tated to  our  government  that  our  unfortunate  ally 
should  profit  by  all  the  resources  sent  out  from  Europe 
for  the  use  of  the  expeditionary  corps,  and  warehoused 
by  our  commissaries  at  Mexico  and  at  Yera  Cruz. 

All  these  questions  had  been  foreseen  at  Paris.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  had  not  been  settled 
under  any  very  generous  inspiration  as  regarded 
Maximilian.  They  were  dated  September  15,  1866, 
and  enjoined  the  commander-in-chief  f  only  to  bring  to 
France  the  best  of  the  horses,  the  value  of  which  had 
been  ascertained  to  be  greater  than  the  considerable 
cost  of  freight.'  All  the  other  animals  were  to  be  sold 
(no  matter  at  what  price)  either  in  Mexico  or  in  the 
Havannah.  It  was  recommended  that  the  rest  should 
be  conveyed  for  sale  to  our  colonies  of  Martinique  or 
Guadeloupe.  '  You  must  not,'  added  the  despatch  to 
our  head-quarters,  '  leave  your  artillery  stores  in 
Mexico.' 

This  order  was  just  and  necessary,  as  regarded  the 
artillery  itself;  for  cannon  marked  with  the  arms  of 
France  are  almost  like  standards,  which  must  never  be 
relinquished  to  foreign  hands  unless  dearly  sold.  As 
to  the  horses — in  the  ranks  of  which  were  reckoned 
some  old  servants  from  the  Crimea,  Algeria,  and  Italy, 
which  were  worn  out  by  old  age  and  this  last  campaign — 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  presented  them  to 
the  Emperor.  Through  this  not  being  done,  they  helped 
to  increase  the  squadrons  of  the  Liberal  cavalry,  who 
thereby  acquired  the  actual  superiority,  which  we  had 
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so  often  availed  ourselves  of  in  the  numerous  encounters 
in  which  we  had  gained  the  day  by  our  greater  speed. 
It  was  well  known  at  Paris  that  the  treasury  of  the 
monarchy  was  wretchedly  poor,  and  the  offer  which  was 
made  to  buy  them  for  ready  money  was  necessarily 
rejected  as  illusive. 

What  was  to  become  of  them  ?  Our  regiments  being 
forced  to  go  down  to  Vera  Cruz  with  their  horses,  and 
our  batteries  being  drawn  by  their  draught-horses  and 
mules  as  far  as  the  railway  at  La  Soledad,  they  were 
there  compelled  to  get  rid  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
animals,  which  could  not  be  sold  except  at  a  miserable 
price.  The  Remounting  Board  published  and  printed 
notices,  announcing  that  as  the  various  columns  reached 
Paso-del-Macho,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  a  mise- 
rable village  situated  between  La  Soledad  and  the 
Chiquihuite,  successive  public  sales  would  take  place. 
But  the  Mexicans,  who  knew  beforehand  that  these 
horses  were  condemned  to  remain  in  the  country,  rightly 
enough  cared  but  little  to  give  four  or  five  hundred 
piastres  each  (a  price  which  they  would  readily  have 
produced  on  the  high  plateaus)  for  Arabian  horses  that 
they  knew  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  ultimately  at 
a  miserable  price. 

The  embarkation  had  commenced.  Each  of  our 
regiments,  entering  the  Terres  Chaudes  in  the  morning, 
reached  the  port  the  very  same  evening.  The  delicate 
operation  of  shipping  a  corps  oVarmee  and  a  vast  amount 
of  stores  in  the  roadstead  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  a  time  when 
the  blast  of  the  norte  and  the  attacks  of  the  vomito 
are  always  to  be  dreaded,  stringently  required  that  the 
concentration  of  ships  in  the  port  should  last  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  Some  of  the  troops,  therefore,  passed 
direct  from  Cordova  to  the  sea.  The  hacendados,  as 
well  as  the  guerillas,  whose  costume  in  no  way  be- 
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trayed  their  real  character,  watched  the  arrival  of  the 
detachments.  The  former,  wishing  to  cross  their  stock 
with  Arab  blood,  pushed  their  biddings  up  to  a  certain 
sum,  the  average  of  which  did  not  exceed  a  hundred 
francs ;  the  latter  rode  away  proudly,  on  our  poor  dumb 
companions  in  arms ;  tears  dimmed  the  eyes  of  many 
an  old  trooper,  when  he  heard  the  last  neigh  of  his 
faithful  charger.  The  men  would  have  felt  less  regret 
at  this  separation  (which  in  any  case  must  be  a  sad  one) 
if  they  had  known  that  these  faithful  servants  were 
going  back  to  die  under  Maximilian's  banner,  for 
which  we  and  they  had  fought  for  the  last  five  years. 
Politics  went  for  nothing  in  these  sad  adieus ;  sym- 
pathy for  the  deserted  prince  was  the  only  thing  that 
spoke.  Rather  than  have  witnessed  this  dispiriting 
spectacle — which  really  had  much  resemblance  to  the 
rout  of  an  army — our  soldiers  would  willingly  have 
repaid  to  the  imperial  treasury  the  small  sum  that 
this  lamentable  proceeding  could  have  brought  in. 

The  feeling  that  prevailed  in  Paris  was,  however,  a 
more  kindly  one,  when  they  bethought  themselves  of 
our  poor  colonies  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  nowa- 
days so  cast  off  by  the  mother-country  that  they  are 
gradually  withering  away,  despite  their  bright  tropical 
sun,  and,  in  order  that  they  may  exist,  are  asking  that 
they  may  become  either  English  or  Russian  dependen- 
cies. Admiral  La  Ronciere  le  Noury  conveyed  into 
our  possessions  in  the  Antilles  400  of  the  best  horses 
of  the  expeditionary  corps;  these,  at  least,  will  find 
their  graves  in  soil  belonging  to  their  country. 

Up  to  the  last  hour  of  the  occupation,  the  Mexican 
treasury  was  drawn  upon,  although  it  became  more 
impoverished  every  day.  This  was  following  a  course  of 
action  which  was  hardly  worthy  of  France;  but  M. 
Dano  was  forced  to  obey  the  instructions  of  our  minister 
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for  foreign  affairs,  as  is  shown  by  the  two  following 
documents : — 

Mexico,  January  21,  1867. 
Monsieur  le  Marechal,— The  opposition  offered  by  the 
government  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  the  execution  of 
the  convention  of  July  30  being  more  active  than  ever,  and 
new  difficulties  necessarily  being  the  consequence,  I  have  the 
honour  of  transmitting  (enclosed)  to  your  excellency  the  last 
instructions  which  have  been  given  to  me  on  this  subject  by 
the  emperor's  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Dano, 

Minister  of  France. 

Paris,  December  15,  1866. 

Sir, — By  your  letter  of  November  9  (No.  99),  you  inform 
me  that,  without  allowing  yourself  to  be  stopped  by  the 
objections  which  M.  de  Pereda  has  endeavoured  to  introduce, 
you  have  proceeded  to  put  into  execution  the  convention 
relative  to  the  assignment  which  was  to  begin  on  November  1, 
and  you  also  send  me  an  official  statement  of  agreed  accounts 
of  the  custom-house  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  has  been  drawn  up 
by  our  agents  on  their  entering  upon  their  duties. 

You  have  done  right,  relying  on  the  precise  stipulations  of 
article  7,  in  replying  to  the  Mexican  under-secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  that  the  deed  of  July  30  needed  no  other 
formality  before  it  was  put  in  force.  I  can  only  fully  approve 
what  you  have  done,  and  must  impress  upon  you  to  maintain 
the  same  course  of  action  if  our  rights  are  again  questioned. 

De  Moustier. 

Surely  there  had  been  a  want  of  foresight  when, 
under  the  pretext  of  recovering  a  few  millions  for  our 
countrymen,  more  than  six  hundred  millions  were 
buried  in  the  Mexican  abyss :  just  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  want  of  generosity  in  extorting  from 
Maximilian  his  last  financial  resources. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  there  was  still  one  im- 
portant question  to  be  resolved.  It  was  impossible 
that  our  army  could  withdraw,  leaving  behind  them 
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French  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
head-quarters  authorities,  through  the  official  medium 
of  its  military  cabinet,  were  compelled  to  enter  into 
treaty  with  the  liberal  chiefs  at  several  different  points, 
to  settle  the  exchange  of  our  countrymen  for  rebel 
Mexicans.  Murphy,  the  minister  of  war,  had  begged 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  Maximilian's  name,  to  treat 
for  the  liberty  of  the  imperialists  who  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Juarists.  The  Austrian  charge-d'affaires 
had  also  had  recourse  to  the  French  authorities  for  the 
freedom  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Austro-Belgian  legion, 
who  had  capitulated  in  the  actions  at  Miahuatlan,  La 
Carbonera,  and  Oajaca. 

Baron  Lago  had  even  begged  the  marshal  to  inter- 
vene personally,  a  thing  he  had  not  done  in  any  former 
negotiations  with  Juarez's  lieutenants : — 

Mexico,  January  29,  1867. 
Monsieur  le  Marechal, — The  members  of  the  corps  of 
Austrian  volunteers  having,  by  the  dissolution  of  this  force, 
ceased  to  be  Mexican  soldiers,  I  take  the  liberty  of  appealing 
to  the  kindness  of  your  excellency,  and  beg  that  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  use  all  your  influence  and  all  your  efforts  to 
obtain  the  freedom,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  Austrian  volun- 
teers who  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  especially  those  at 
Oajaca.  /  would,  at  the  same  time,  beg  that  your  excellency  will 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  stopped  for  an  instant  in  this  noble 
task,  by  any  remonstrances  or  observations  that  might  be  made 
against  your  personal  intervention  in  the  matter  above  named. 

Baron  de  Lago, 
Austrian  Charge  d' Affaires. 

The  republican  generals,  however,  well  understood 
that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  in  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  cause,  to  delay  the  evacuation  of  the 
French  army  by  any  threatening  demonstration,  or 
even  by  firing  a  single  shot.  From  the  first,  they  had 
shown  that  they  were  disposed  towards  giving  up  their 
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prisoners,  whom,  moreover,  they  had  always  treated 
honourably  and  humanely,  in  consequence  of  regu- 
lations which  emanated  from  Juarez,  and  would  have 
done  honour  to  an  European  army. 

At  Pachuca,  Joaquim  Martinez  offered  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with  us  for  this  purpose.  At  Oajaca,  a 
person  named  Thiele,  Porfirio  Diaz'  private  secretary, 
had  presented  himself,  in  November  1866,  at  our  out- 
posts at  Tehuacan.*  This  person  was  of  French  origin, 
and  had  been  in  the  police-force  which  was  sent  out 
from  Paris  by  M.  Hirvoix,  head  of  the  police  there, 
for  the  security  of  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico ;  subse- 
quently he  had  entered  Maximilian's  service,  and  had 
proceeded  as  agent  of  colonisation  to  the  coast  of 
Oajaca.  Thence  he  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  of  a  high  Mexican  functionary. 
He  had  offered  his  services  to  Porfirio  Diaz,  from 
whom  he  now  brought  an  answer  to  a  note  from 
General  Aymard.  This  note,  which  opened  negoti- 
ations with  the  liberals,  was  sent  with  a  view  of  claim- 
ing those  of  our  countrymen  who  had  been  surprised  in 
Oajaca  after  the  death  of  the  commandant,  Testard.  We 
had  seventy  prisoners  in  Porfirio's  hands  (nineteen  of 
whom  were  officers  of  the  cazadores)  ;  on  January  22, 
the  latter  handed  them  over  to  us,  safe  and  sound,  at 
Buenavista.  This  delicate  operation,  which  had  lasted 
more  than  two  months,  is  explained  in  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  military  cabinet  of 
our  head-quarters,  who  had  to  deal  with  all  these 
questions : — 

*  The  young  emperor,  hoping  (though  very  mistakenly)  to  bring  over 
to  his  side  G-eneral  Porfirio,  the  devoted  friend  and  countryman  of 
Juarez,  had  secretly  sent  for  the  secretary  Thiele  to  come  to  the  city 
of  Mexico  (through  the  medium  of  our  head-quarters),  and  had  en- 
trusted him  with  a  confidential  mission  to  the  hostile  chief,  which 
however  totally  failed. 
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Oajaca,  January  12,  1867. 

Colonel, — M.  Thiele  has  handed  me  the  letter  which  you 
sent  me.  I  approve  of  the  convention  entered  into  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  this  very  day  they  are  on  their  way 
to  the  city  of  Tehuacan. 

Colonel  Milicua,  chief  of  my  staff,  and  my  secretary  M.  Thiele, 
are  appointed  to  officially  arrange  the  exchange.  They  have 
lull  powers  to  deal  with  any  incidents  which  may  arise  up 
to  the  close  of  the  negotiations. 

As  to  the  French  soldiers,  taken  prisoners  at  La  Baranca 
Seca,  they  shall  be  placed  at  your  disposal.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are,  and  I  cannot  ensure  that  they  shall  be  given 
up  on  any  fixed  day ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  all  the  mea- 
sures are  taken  to  arrive  at  an  early  result.  The  Mexican 
soldiers  who  are  prisoners  in  your  hands  are  to  be  sent  to 
Tlacotalpan  to  General  Eafael  Benavidez,  the  military  com- 
mander of  that  district.  Receive,  &c. 

Porfirio  Diaz. 

In  Michoacan,  Vincente  Riva  Palacios'  loyalty  went 
so  far  that,  over  the  whole  extent  of  his  command, 
small  detachments  of  wounded  or  convalescent  French 
soldiers  making  their  way  to  Mexico  from  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  met  with  every  respect;  he  also  took 
care  that  they  were  not  troubled  by  the  undisciplined 
guerillas : — 

Republican  Army  of  the  Centre. 

To  the  Colonel,  Head  of  the  Military  Cabinet. 

Head  Quarters  of  Tenancingo,  January  19,  1867. 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  January  14,  with  the 
enclosures,  which  I  have  forwarded  to  the  French  officers. 
You  can  assure  the  marshal,  in  my  name,  that  his  country- 
men, who  are  travelling  over  the  roads  from  Morelia  to 
Mexico,  will  meet  with  entire  respect,  both  as  to  person  and 
property,  over  the  whole  line  of  road  under  my  command,  and 
I  am  giving  orders  to  prevent  any  contretemps  whatever. 

Vincente  Riva  Palacios. 
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The  conduct  of  these  liberal  chiefs  was  a  last  and 
striking  homage  rendered  to  the  humanity  of  the  French 
commanders,  who,  during  the  whole  of  this  fierce 
campaign,  had  been  able  to  make  a  just  distinction 
between  soldiers  and  banditti.  In  spite  of  the  war — 
in  which,  however,  they  knew  that  we  had  but  little 
sympathy — they  felt  confidence  in  the  French  flag,  and 
they  had  no  fear  in  asking  protection  from  us  against 
the  excesses  of  their  own  countrymen : — 

Republican  Army  of  the  Centre. 

El  Salitre,  November  4,  1866. 

Marshal, — Just  as  I  was  marching  with  my  forces  against 
the  town  of  Toluca,  being  convinced  that  the  place  was  not 
able  to  resist  me,  and  desirous  of  sparing  the  town  all  the  sad 
consequences  of  an  assault,  I  sent  Colonel  J.  Lalanne,  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Mexican  com- 
mander of  the  place,  and  to  propose  to  them  honourable 
terms  of  surrender. 

My  envoy  was  made  prisoner  on  his  road,  and  has  been 
taken  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  usages 
of  war,  which  doubtless  is  only  caused  by  an  excess  of  zeal 
in  those  who  took  him  prisoner. 

I  have  always  been  aware  of  your  honourable  feelings,  and 
I  reckon  on  them  in  hoping  that  you  will  immediately  have 
the  matter  set  right.  Vincente  Riva  Palacios. 

The  above  request  was  granted,  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Apam,  January  27,  1867. 
To  the  French  head-quarters. 

The  youth,  Antonio  Mendez,  has  been  arrested  in  the 
capital  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  He  is  serving  under  my 
orders.  His  father  being  dead,  I  allowed  him  leave  of 
absence  for  private  affairs.  He  was  therefore  separated  from 
the  republican  forces,  and  his  imprisonment  is  as  unjust  as  it 
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is  shameful.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  not  allow  that  such  an 
abuse  of  authority  should  take  place  in  the  name  of  the 
French.  I  allowed  Mendez  to  proceed  to  Mexico,  because  he 
was  going  under  the  shadow  of  the  French  flag.  If  I  had 
known  that  it  was  the  clerical  party  which  he  would  have  to 
deal  with,  I  should  not  have  permitted  him  to  go  away. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  see  that  Mendez  is 
set  at  liberty.  Receive,  &c, 

Floeentino  Mercado. 

The  rebels,  whose  right  to  resist  invasion  we  have 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  in  France  to  defend, 
never  fell  into  the  error  of  mixing  our  army  up 
with  our  policy.  The  following  letter  from  Porfirio 
Diaz'  chief  of  the  staff  shows  that  in  the  liberal  camp 
they  knew  how  to  attribute  due  honour  to  the  courage 
of  their  enemies  :  — 

Republican  Army. 

Oajaca,  December  29,  1866. 
To  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps. 

I  have  the  honour  of  sending  you,  by  the  hands  of  M. 
Ch.  Thiele,  the  sword  worn  by  the  Commandant  Testard, 
who  was  killed  in  the  action  at  Miahuatlan. 

I  should  be   glad,  M.  le  Colonel,  for  this  weapon  to  be 

transmitted  to  his  family ;   and  it  will  be  a  proof  to  them  of 

the  esteem  which  we,  although  enemies,  feel  for  M.  Testard, 

whose  courage  and  self-devotion  we  admired  on  the  field  of 

battle  which  was  so  fatal  to  him.  Espinoza, 

Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  East. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  Austrians  to  quit 
the  soil  which  they  had  watered  with  their  blood. 
Before  they  withdrew,  they  thought  that  it  was  right 
to  bid  farewell  to  their  companions  in  arms,  who  had 
not  forgotten  their  heroic  resistance  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.     They,  too,  had  paid  dearly  for  the  honour 
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of  defending  the  throne  of  the  prince  who  had  sprung 
from  the  royal  race  of  their  own  country : — 

Orizaba,  January  27,  1867. 
Monsieur  le  Marechal  de  France, — Now,  as  we  are  about  to 
quit  the  soil  of  Mexico  to  return  to  Austria,  I  have  the 
honour  of  expressing  to  your  excellency  our  extreme  grati- 
tude for  your  kind  protection,  without  which  the  lot  of  the 
Austrian  corps  would  have  been  but  a  sad  one. 

It  will  ever  be  for  us  a  glorious  reminiscence,  that  we 
have  fought  under  the  orders  of  your  excellency,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  French  expeditionary  corps. 

God  grant  that  a  time  may  arrive  when  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  proofs  of  our  devotion  to  your  excellency  and 
of  our  gratitude  towards  France,  which  has  protected  us  in 
Mexico,  and  has  overwhelmed  us  with  benefits  ! 
I  beg,  &c. 

For  the  Austrian  corps, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Polak. 
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CHAPTEE   XXL 

Withdrawal  of  French  Troops  from  the  Capital — Position  of  the  Rebels 
— Dissatisfaction  of  M.  Lares  at  the  passive  Attitude  of  the  French 
Army — Marshal  Bazaine's  vindicatory  Letter — Maximilian's  final 
Rupture  with  the  French  Authorities — Proposition  as  to  the  '  Cross  of 
Guadeloupe' — Interference  of  Abbe  Fischer — His  Reproval  by  the 
French  Authorities — Orders  for  immediate  Embarcation — French 
Measures  for  the  Protection  of  the  Capital — Destruction  of  French 
Munitions  of  War — Maximilian's  Mistrust  and  Visit  to  the  Citadel — 
French  Flag  struck  in  the  City  of  Mexico — Characters  of  Mejia  and 
Miramon — General  Castelnau's  Return — Marshal  Bazain'slast  Appeal 
to  Maximilian — Its  Failure — Marshal  Bazaine  fortifies  Vera  Cruz — 
Marshal  Bazaine's  Letter  to  the  French  Admiral — Final  Departure 
from  Vera  Cruz  of  the  French  Troops — The  Marshal's  bad  Reception  in 
France — Its  Cause  and  its  Injustice. 

AT  the  end  of  January,  1867,  the  bayonets  of  the 
French  army,  in  full  retreat,  stretched  out  like  a 
ribbon  of  steel  along  the  dusty  road  from  Mexico  to 
Yera  Cruz. 

The  Austro-Belgian  corps  went  down  to  the  sea, 
flanked  by  our  troops,  to  embark  the  first,  in  virtue  of 
the  promise  made  to  Maximilian.  In  a  few  days 
nothing  but  a  rearguard  would  be  left  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  The  environs  of  the  capital  were,  therefore, 
already  invaded  by  the  insurrection,  which  came  on 
like  the  rising  tide.  The  time  for  fighting  was  now 
over  for  our  soldiers.  The  rebels  took  care  to  keep  at 
a  long  distance  off,  and  out  of  sight  of  our  outposts, 
which  were,  however,  well  prepared  to  meet  any  attack. 
Could  more  be  required  from  the  Juarists  ?  Ought  we 
to  have  begun  another  campaign,  to  wrest  from  them 
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the  towns  which  the  imperialists  had  given  up  without 
resistance  ?  Such  a  proceeding  as  this  would  only  have 
been  an  act  of  folly.  For,  not  only  would  it  have 
been  incurring  danger  without  any  useful  end,  but  it 
would  have  delayed  the  evacuation,  and  provoked 
reprisals  against  the  inhabitants  of  these  places,  and, 
subsequently,  would  have  made  it  worse  for  our  own 
countrymen,  whose  position  was  already  bad  enough. 
Besides,  the  orders  of  the  French  government  were 
expressly  opposed  to  it ;  and  wisely  so.  The  president 
of  the  council,  dissatisfied  with  the  passive  attitude  of  our 
troops,  drew  up  a  letter  which  was  insulting  to  our  good 
faith,  and  called  for  a  complaint  addressed  to  Maximilian 
himself;  it  also  caused  a  rupture  with  the  minister. 

Mexico,  January  28,  1867. 

Sire, — I  have  the  honour  of  sending  to  your  majesty  a  copy 
of  an  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  the  25th  of  this  month,  and  for- 
warded to  me  by  the  president  of  the  council  of  ministers. 

He  states  in  this  letter  : — '  The  marshal  and  General  Castel- 
nau,  in  their  communication  of  the  7th  of  last  November,  de- 
clared that  so  long  as  the  French  troops  were  in  Mexico  they 
would  protect  as  before  the  authorities  and  the  inhabitants,  and, 
in  short,  would  maintain  order  in  the  districts  which  they 
occupy,  but  that  they  would  not  undertake  any  distant  expe- 
dition. 

*  An  attack  has  recently  taken  place  at  Texcoco. 

1  Your  excellency  has  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  give  any 
assistance  according  to  the  request  of  the  general  of  our  second 
division.  The  government  would  be  glad  to  know  what  atti- 
tude the  French  troops  in  the  capital  would  assume  if,  before 
their  withdrawal,  they  were  besieged  by  the  rebels,  or  if  the 
enemy  attacked  them  on  any  point,  or  made  any  other  kind  of 
aggression.' 

The  impropriety  of  the  above  language  will  not  fail  to  strike 
your  majesty,  who  has  never  done  me  the  injustice  of  suppos- 
ing for  a  single  instant  that  the  loyalty  of  the  French  army 
could  ever  be  called  in  question. 

U 
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By  pointing  out  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  the 
conduct  which  his  ministers  are  pursuing  towards  me  in  his 
name,  I  believe  I  am  performing  a  last  act  of  confidence  anc 
loyalty. 

I  believe  that  I  am  still  rendering  a  service  to  the  emperor 
in  trying  to  enlighten  him  on  the  tendencies  and  perfidious  in- 
sinuations of  a  faction  which  meets  with  but  very  little  sym- 
pathy, the  leaders  of  which  are  misusing  the  ascendancy  which 
they  believe  they  possess  and  the  confidence  they  are  able  to 
inspire,  to  prepare  for  your  majesty  and  Mexico  an  era  of  san- 
guinary reprisals,  of  grievous  catastrophes,  of  complete  ruin  and 
anarchy,  and  of  humiliations  without  number. 

I  have  the  honour  of  informing  your  majesty  that,  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  preserving  the  esteem  and  friendship  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  favour  me,  I  have  acquainted 
the  president  of  the  council  that,  looking  at  the  language  of  the 
aforesaid  letter,  I  do  not  wish  for  the  future  to  hold  any  direct 
communication  with  the  administration  of  which  he  is  the 
president. 

I  must  add,  sire,  that  the  officers  appointed  by  General  Mar- 
quez  are  in  daily  communication  with  the  commanders  of  the 
engineers  and  artillery  of  the  French  army  in  order  to  make 
themselves  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  fortifications,  de- 
fences, and  the  provision  of  stores,  arms,  and  munitions  in  the 
city. 

Your  majesty  having  signified  your  desire  to  know  before- 
hand the  date  at  which  I  shall  leave  Mexico,  I  have  the  honour 
of  informing  you  that  my  departure,  with  the  last  contingents 
of  the  expeditionary  corps,  will  take  place  in  the  first  half  of 
the  month  of  February. 

Up  to  the  last  moment,  sire,  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  com- 
ply with  any  wish  that  your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  express, 
and  I  shall  always  feel  disposed  to  make  my  efforts  coincide 
with  your  desires.  Bazaine. 

This  despatch  was  the  last  official  communication 
addressed  to  the  crown  from  our  head-quarters. 

The  evening  before,  the  marshal  had  written  to  the 
president  of  the  council  as  follows  : — 
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To  M.  Lares,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Moxico,  January  27,  1867. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25  th  instant.  I  might 
well  confine  myself  to  merely  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it, 
because  I  do  not  admit  that  you  can  address  me  at  your  will, 
and  next  because  your  letter  treats  of  matters  which  have  been 
already  settled,  both  in  writing  and  also  by  former  conferences. 

In  my  replies  to  you  or  to  the  various  under- secretaries  of 
state,  your  excellency  will  find  the  explanations  you  desire. 

You  appear  to  accuse  the  French  army  of  want  of  energy — 
have  not  I  a  much  greater  right  to  exclaim  against  the  arbi- 
trary acts  and  deeds  of  violence  which  have  been  daily  com- 
mitted for  some  weeks  past,  and  does  not  our  presence  in 
Mexico  appear  to  render  the  flag  of  France  an  accomplice  in 
these  proceedings?  For  this  reason,  sir,  and  because  the 
wording  of  your  letter  betrays  a  feeling  of  mistrust  undoubtedly 
based  upon  calumnies  which  affect  our  honour,  I  consider  it 
necessary  to  state  to  you  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  fur- 
ther communication  with  your  ministry. 

The  emperor,  ill-advised  by  Father  Fischer,  sent 
no  reply ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  never  saw  his 
majesty  again.  The  rupture  was  complete.  The 
imperial  confessor  had  been  the  originator  of  it,  by 
urging  on  the  minister  to  insult  the  dignity  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief whom  he  knew  to  be  a  slave  to  precise 
instructions.  Another  incident  occurred  to  crown  the 
matter.  At  the  moment  of  leaving,  for  the  sake  of  the 
French  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  deserved  well  of 
Maximilian,  and  belonged  to  the  regiments  which  had 
been  always  fighting  for  him,  our  head-quarters'  authori- 
ties, in  spite  of  their  own  causes  of  complaint,  were 
not  afraid  to  remind  the  emperor  of  the  proposal  that 
he  had  made  long  back,  to  present  them  with  the  Cross 
of  Guadeloupe.  Abbe  Fischer  intercepting  this  des- 
patch, wrote  to  General  Osmont,  the  former  minister, 
as  follows :  — 

u  2 
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Private   and  confidential. 

Mexico,  February  1,  1867. 

My  dear  General, — You  are  not  ignorant  that  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  during  the  last  few  days  by  Marshal  Bazaine 
has  had  this  final  result — that  his  majesty  has  determined,  much 
to  his  regret,  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  marshal. 

On  account  of  this  lamentable  incident,  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  abstain  from  submitting  for  his  majesty's  approbation 
the  list  and  proposition  that  you  sent  me  the  day  before  yes- 
terday ;  for  I  consider  that  the  only  effect  would  be  to  increase 
the  emperor's  displeasure. 

The  respect  which  is  due  to  you,  and  my  high  esteem  for 
your  merits,  induce  me  to  speak  thus  candidly. 

Desirous,  however,  not  to  leave  without  its  well-earned  re- 
compense the  good  services  of  the  deserving  body  of  soldiers 
comprised  in  this  list,  I  now  submit  to  your  choice  two  methods 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  likely  to  succeed.  Either  ask 
the  emperor  yourself,  not  in  the  marshal's  name,  but  in  your 
own  ;  or  send  to  me  a  private  letter  of  the  same  import ;  in  the 
latter  case,  I  shall  feel  great  satisfaction  in  promoting  his 
majesty's  approval  of  the  same.  Augustin  Fischer, 

Secretary  to  the  emperor. 

In  1867  the  clergy  played  the  last  part  in  the  French 
intervention,  as  in  1861  they  had  played  the  first.  The 
head  of  the  military  cabinet  was  directed  to  reply  to 
the  abbe  as  follows  : — 

Mexico,  February  2,  1867. 

Monsieur  l'Abbe, — H.  E.  Marshal  Bazaine,  to  whom  General 
Osmont  has  communicated  your  private  and  confidential  letter 
of  the  1st  of  February,  has  intrusted  me  with  the  honour  of 
replying  to  it. 

Your  ignorance  of  military  usages  has  induced  you  to 
address  to  General  Osmont  a  twofold  proposition  which  evinces 
the  desire  you  feel  that  brave  officers  should  not  be  deprived 
of  a  recompense  on  which  they  set  a  value.  You  add  that 
you  do  not  think  it  right  to  submit  the  proposed  lists  to  H.  M. 
the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  lamentable  incident 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  days. 
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It  is  in  fact  to  be  regretted  that  the  proposed  lists  made  long 
back  should  have  been  sent  in  under  such  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, but,  Monsieur  l'Abbe,  it  cannot  be  conceded  that 
the  private  wish  which  you  express  of  being  courteous  to 
General  Osmont  should  authorise  this  general  officer  to  break 
through  the  rules  of  etiquette  which,  in  the  military  as  in  the 
clerical  order,  constitute  the  basis  of  discipline. 

"With  regard  to  the  incident  which  you  appeal  to,  you  can- 
not be  ignorant  who  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  methodising  the 
facts,  you  will  perhaps  perceive  that  a  feeling  that  his  honour 
was  mistrusted  and  his  feelings  and  dignity  offended,  have 
rendered  necessary  on  the  marshal's  part  this  first  rupture,  the 
burden  of  which  will  be  on  the  conscience  of  your  political 
friends  only. 

Receive,  &c, 
The  Colonel,  Head  of  the  Military  Cabinet. 

Our  head-quarters'  authorities  must  have  rejoiced 
that,  in  spite  of  the  tendencies  of  General  Castelnau, 
they  had  not  the  least  departed  from  their  written  in- 
structions, for  our  government  wrote  to  them  on  the 
15th  of  January  that  the  movement  of  concentration 
and  withdrawal  ought  to  have  been  terminated ;  that  it 
was  necessary  they  should  at  once  assemble  the  troops, 
to  be  ready  for  embarkation,  and  that  the  Transatlantic 
Company's  vessels  were  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  February. 

Only  one  thing  was  now  thought  of  in  Paris,  and 
this  was  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible  this  land  of  de- 
stroyed illusions  and  bitter  sacrifices. 

6  .  .  .  .  You  have  duties  to  fulfil ; '  they  wrote  to 
the  marshal, '  the  responsibility,  whatever  may  happen, 
will  rest  upon  you ;  but  the  responsibility  should  be  a 
light  one  if  you  proceed,  as  you  always  do,  straight  to 
the  end  to  which  you  have  to  attain, — the  sending 
home  of  your  troops  without  loss  of  time.'  In  this 
great  shipwreck   everything  was   swallowed  up,  the 
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regeneration  of  the  Latin  race,  as  well  as  the  hopes  of 
the  monarchy,  the  interests  of  our  countrymen  (which 
had  been  the  pretext  for  the  war),  as  well  as  the  two 
French  loans,  which  had  only  served  to  bring  it  to  this 
disastrous  conclusion.  The  only  thing  which  swam 
safe  upon  the  surface  was  the  claim  of  Jecker,  the 
Swiss,  who  had  obtained  his  twelve  millions. 

In  the  early  part  of  February  our  head- quarters  were 
still  at  Mexico,  and  were  employed  in  giving  up  the 
city  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  Our  commissaries 
offered  to  the  imperial  ministry  our  waggons,  vehicles, 
and  military  clothing.  Too  poor  to  pay  for  all  these 
things,  the  latter  only  purchased  the  clothing,  to  re- 
attire  their  troops,  which  were  almost  naked.  Mexico, 
which  was  formerly  an  almost  unfortified  town,  was  now 
protected  by  a  wall  all  round  it,  armed  with  numerous 
pieces  of  artillery,  each  furnished  with  ammunition 
enough  for  three  hundred  shots.  There  were  three 
magazines,  containing  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
cartridges,  and  the  arsenal  was  full  of  muskets  in  good 
condition.  Fearing  that  the  enemy  might  attack  the 
town  suddenly,  the  marshal,  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
any  such  surprise,  had  chevaux-de  frise  placed  in  front 
of  all  the  embankments  abutting  on  the  gates.  As  is 
usually  done  in  any  fortified  place  which  is  given  up, 
the  field-pieces,  brought  in  from  a  certain  extent  of 
country,  were  taken  into  the  court  of  the  citadel, 
counted,  examined,  and  made  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  artillery,  who  also  received  the  keys  of  the 
warehouses,  where  the  various  equipments  and  tools 
were  deposited.  Official  receipts,  duly  signed,  were 
handed  in  exchange  to  our  staff.  This  operation  had  a 
twofold  object.  In  case  of  any  sudden  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  Liberals,  the  guns  of  light  calibre  would  have 
been  easy  to  carry  off;  but  in  the  court  of  the  citadel 
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they  were  in  a  place  of  safety.  With  regard  to  the 
siege-guns  left  on  the  ramparts,  their  great  weight  was 
a  sufficient  protection  against  any  sudden  removal. 

The  instructions  of  our  minister-of-war  had  directed 
that  all  our  artillery  should  be  brought  away. 

The  projectiles,  both  hollow  and  solid,  which  would 
have  cost  too  much  to  convey  to  France  were  destroyed  ; 
they  were  absolutely  useless  to  the  Mexicans,  whose 
smooth-bore  cannon  could  not  be  loaded  with  the 
rifled  shot. 

As  to  the  powder  belonging  to  the  expeditionary 
corps,  General  Castelnau  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Sequia.  Mexico  was  now  in  so  complete  a  state  of 
defence,  and  so  thoroughly  provided  with  stores  and 
provisions,  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  stand  a  long 
siege  by  a  force  more  powerful  than  its  own  garrison. 
In  fact,  the  death  of  Maximilian  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  capitulation  of  the  place. 

At  the  moment  when  we  were  breaking  up  our  projec- 
tiles, two  Mexicans,  dressed  in  civil  costume,  presented 
themselves  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  which  was  still 
occupied  by  our  soldiers ;  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  sentinel,  who  forbade  the  entry  of  these  unknown 
intruders,  they  made  their  way  in.  These  two  strangers 
were  the  Emperor  and  General  Marquez.  This  was 
the  first  visit  during  his  whole  reign  which  Maximilian 
had  paid  to  the  fortress,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
offers  of  the  commander-in-chief.  This  mysterious  visit 
(the  marshal  complained  that  he  was  not  advised  of  it, 
for  his  proper  place  was  by  the  side  of  the  sovereign) 
was  an  act  of  mistrust. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8  th  of  February,  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  which  floated  over  the  head-quarters  at 
Buena- Vista,  was  lowered,  and  Mexico  city  was  now 
freed  from  the  French  occupation.      The  marshal,  who 
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knew  by  experience  that  the  Mexicans  would  but  badly 
discharge  the  executive  duties  of  the  place,  left  the 
city  with  his  troops.  To  give  time  for  the  necessary 
organization  he  encamped  on  the  road  of  La  Piedad, 
about  a  cannon  shot  from  the  city,  where  he  remained 
a  day  and  a  night.  The  marshal  still  entertained  a  hope 
that  Maximilian  would  resolve  to  join  him.  However, 
he  kept  on  his  guard ;  for  it  was  not  impossible  that 
the  ministry,  under  the  influence  of  irritation,  would 
commit  some  act  of  hostility,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  our 
troops  to  return  to  the  capital.  The  next  day  the 
sheen  of  the  French  bayonets  disappeared  on  the 
horizon. 

General  Castelnau's  mission  was  now  over.  The 
imperial  aide-de-camp  proceeded  at  once  to  Vera  Cruz, 
to  embark  in  the  transatlantic  steamer,  sailing  the  15th 
of  February.  He  went  down  by  diligence  from  Mexico 
as  far  as  the  Terres  Chaudes.  He  went,  doubtless, 
to  give  his  sovereign  an  account  of  the  events  which 
he  had  witnessed,  and  of  the  state  of  the  country 
generally.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  could  have  been  able  to  enlighten  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries  to  any  useful  purpose  as  to  the  real  spirit  of 
the  people ;  for,  excepting  his  short  journey  to  Puebla, 
he  had  not  once  quitted  the  capital.  General  Castel- 
nau  is  too  clear-sighted  not  to  have  been  struck,  at  the 
time  he  left  Mexico,  with  the  hostile  feeling  manifested 
by  all  parties,  and  especially  by  the  clerical  faction, 
who,  impelled  by  the  ministry,  endeavoured  to  incite  a 
demonstration  against  our  flag ;  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  hoped  by  this  means,  either  to  induce  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  forget  their  past  alliance  with 
the  intervention,  or  to  retard  our  withdrawal,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  happened,  they  looked  upon  with 
sorrow;  for  they  felt  that  the  reign  of  reaction  was 
drawing  to  its  close. 
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Lares  and  Marquez  were  even  now  urging  Maxi- 
milian to  leave  fur  Queretaro,  knowing  well  that  the 
sovereign  would  be  powerless  away  from  the  capital, 
where  they  reckoned  upon  becoming  the  sole  (  masters 
of  the  situation,'  after  the  probable  downfall  or  death 
of  Maximilian.  Mejia,  up  to  the  time  of  his  execution, 
certainly  stands  out  as  the  grandest  military  personifi- 
cation during  this  period  of  Mexican  history,  in  which 
he  shone  out  by  his  immutable  loyalty  and  devotion 
both  to  the  clerical  cause  and  to  Maximilian  ;  but  the 
impartiality  of  history  will  never  be  able  to  ennoble 
Miramon's  head  with  a  similar  martyr-like  halo  of 
glory.  Our  government  is  generally  too  well  informed 
of  all  that  goes  on  at  Paris  not  to  have  known  that  the 
former  president  of  the  republic  used  often  to  say  in 
certain  salons,  that  he  was  only  returning  to  Mexico  to 
reascend  the  presidential  chair,  after  the  downfall  of  the 
monarchy.  If  he  had  been  successful  in  his  northern 
campaign,  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  he  would  have 
turned  his  arms  against  his  sovereign. 

Considering  all  the  untoward  symptoms  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  February  1867,  were  already  beginning 
to  show  themselves,  one  cannot  help  feeling  surprised 
at  the  placidity  which  prevails  in  the  final  despatch 
addressed  by  General  Castelnau  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, dated  Vera  Cruz,  the  14th  of  February,  and 
conveyed  to  the  telegraph  station  at  New  Orleans  by 
the  Bouvet  advice-boat  of  our  squadron. 

General  Castelnau  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

The  evacuation  of  Mexico  took  place  on  the  5th,  and 
excited  sympathetic  manifestations  only.  The  withdrawal  was 
effected  in  perfect  order,  without  firing  a  shot.  The  emperor 
remains  at  Mexico  city,  where  all  is  quiet,  .  .  .  returns 
to-day  to  France. 
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On  his  return  to  Europe,  General  Castelnau  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  as  a 
recompense  for  his  services. 

The  formal  mission  of  the  imperial  aide-de-camp  had 
not  solved  all  the  difficulties  of  the  evacuation  which 
fell  upon  the  marshal. 

The  last  French  column  went  slowly  down  to  Puebla, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  Maximilian, 
if  necessary.  With  this  intention,  the  marshal  re- 
mained five  days  in  the  latter  town.  To  protect  the 
entry  of  the  Mexican  detachments  into  the  place,  he 
sent  out  his  cavalry  towards  Oajaca. 

The  Emperor  of  Mexico  gave  no  sign  of  life.  Just 
at  this  time  the  news  of  Miramon's  disaster  reached  the 
bivouac.  The  commander-in-chief  wrote  immediately 
to  Maximilian,  beseeching  him  to  return.  He  informed 
him  also  that  General  de  Castagny  would  remain  in 
the  rear,  in  order  to  protect  him.  This  final  attempt 
failed ;  M.  Dano  had  to  make  known  the  emperor's 
decision : — 

M.  Dano  to  the  Marshal. 

Mexico,  February  16,  1867. 

General  de  Castagny  has  written  me  that  your  excel- 
lency, still  being  in  a  position  to  give  a  helping-hand  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  to  enable  him  to  retire,  would  be  glad 
to  know  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty  after  the  check  given 
to  General  Miramon.  In  a  few  days  this  chance  will  be  out 
of  the  question. 

The  Mexican  ministers  assert  that  you  have  written  in  the 
same  tenour  to  their  sovereign. 

The  young  emperor  is  less  inclined  than  ever  to  accept  this 
offer.  I  regret  bitterly  that  he  has  decided  to  attempt  any 
further  hazards.  It  will  be  very  grievous  if  any  misfortune 
happen  to  him.  But  no  one  is  able  to  check  him,  and  we 
least  of  all. 

A  success,  which  in  reality  is  but  insignificant,  has  taken 
place,  which  is  much  boasted  of.     To  make  up  for  it,  there  is 
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a  report  that  the  rebels  have  entered  Queretaro  without  firing 
a  shot,  the  imperialists  having  evacuated  the  town.  This 
news,  however,  is  not  at  all  certain.  It  is  feared  that  the  road 
to  Mexico  will  now  be  closed  for  Maximilian. 

As  the  French  retired,  they  solidly  strengthened  the 
whole  road  which  might  serve  as  a  line  of  retreat  for 
the  emperor  if  a  moment  of  danger  arrived.  The  town 
of  Puebla  (which,  a  month  after,  fell  into  Porfirio's 
power)  was  so  well  organised  for  defence  that  the 
1  general  orders  '  of  the  7th  of  April,  addressed  by  the 
conqueror  to  his  troops,  ended  thus  : — 

With  the  muskets  taken  from  the 

enemy,  this  place — not  without  reason  entitled  impregnable,  as 
the  first  soldiers  in  the  world  were  not  able  to  take  it  by  as- 
sault— has  yielded  to  the  first  effort  of  our  overpowering 
valour.  The  entire  garrison,*  and  the  immense  materiel  cf 
war  collected  together  by  the  enemy,  are  the  trophies  of  our 
victory.  Porfirio  Diaz. 

The  marshal,  on  his  arrival  at  Yera  Cruz,  in  order 
to  prepare  and  ensure  a  retreat  for  Maximilian,  caused 
the  fortifications  of  the  port  to  be  at  once  completed ; 
he  himself  inspected  the  forts.  At  the  request  of  M. 
Bureau,  the  imperial  commissioner,  he  made  over  to 
the  Mexicans  a  considerable  store  of  cartridges,  a 
hundred  muskets,  and  thirty  hundred-weights  of  powder 
taken  from  our  fleet. 

At  one  time  there  was  an  idea  that  the  emperor  had 
left  the  city  of  Mexico  to  come  down  to  the  sea.  The 
marshal,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  vomito,  had  prolonged 
his  stay  at  Vera  Cruz,  went  up  in  great  haste  to  La 
Soledad  with  some  officers,  intending  to  rely  for  pro- 

*  Puebla  was  commanded  and  yielded  up  by  General  Noriega,  a  friend 
of  Marquez,  who  ran  away  before  the  enemy  from  Jalapa  in  1863,  but 
was  thanked  by  General  Porey,  and  reinstated  by  the  ministry. 
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tection  on  the  rear-guard  and  the  Egyptian  battalion 
stationed  in  the  Terres  Chaudes.  A  report  was 
spread  among  the  guerillas  that  he  was  about  to  re- 
open the  campaign,  in  order  to  clear  the  road.  But 
he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Vera  Cruz 
without  the  emperor.  Maximilian  had  already  reached 
Queretaro. 

The  following  note,  emanating  from  the  head  of  the 
French  artillery,  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  means  of 
defence  left  to  the  monarchy : — 

The  manufacture  of  cartridges  and  percussion  caps  under 
the  care  of  the  French  artillery,  and  by  the  use  of  French 
powder,  was  continued,  for  the  help  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, up  to  the  month  of  January,  1867,  when  the  above 
government  ceased,  notwithstanding  repeated  demands,  to 
furnish  the  funds  necessary  for  the  work. 

At  the  request  of  the  marshal  commanding- in-chief,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cartridges  and  20,000  kilograms  of 
gunpowder  had  been  sent  out  from  France  for  the  use  of  the 
Mexican  army  and  people.  From  the  official  documents,  pro- 
vided with  the  written  acknowledgment  of  the  parties  receiving 
them,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  cartridges  delivered  was 
3,228,226,  and  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  reached  21,437 
kilograms. 

In  short,  when  the  French  army  quitted  the  city  of  Mexico, 
it  left  it  provided  with  34,741  projectiles  of  all  calibres  with 
charges  sufficient  to  fire  300  shot  from  each  cannon,  and  a 
reserve  of  500,000  cartridges  (without  reckoning  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Austro-Belgian  legion).  No  kind  of  munitions  of 
war  belonging  to  Mexico  were  destroyed  or  taken  away  from 
the  magazines,  and  Mexican  officers,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, gave  an  acknowledgment  for  them,  and  certified  to  their 
being  duly  handed  over.  The  same  formalities  were  observed 
in  all  the  places  in  the  interior  occupied  by  the  army,  as  they 
were  evacuated. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  January,  1867,  that  is,  fifteen  days 
before  it  left  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  French  artillery  continued 
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to  contribute  by  its  own  labour  and  by  the  resources  which  it 
derived  from  its   own    stores,   to  augmenting  the  means  of 
action  which  it  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  government. 
The  Director  of  the  Artillery. 

Before  embarking,  the  marshal  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  M.  Bureau,  the  imperial  commissioner,  a  final 
message  for  the  unhappy  prince. 

To  the  Admiral  commanding  the  squadron. 

Vera  Cruz,  March  7,  1867. 

Monsieur  l'Amiral, — I  have  handed  over  to  the  Mexi- 
can military  authorities  in  the  capital,  at  Puebla  and  at 
Orizaba,  all  the  arsenals  and  the  military  establishments  in  a 
perfect  state  of  repair,  with  the  cannon  and  a  full  complement 
of  ammunition ;  the  fortifications  also,  and  the  detached 
works,  all  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence,  everything 
being  understood  to  be  the  property  of  Mexico. 

So  much  for  the  capital  and  the  places  situated  on  my  line 
of  retreat. 

My  intention  was  to  act  in  the  same  way  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
to  make  no  additions  to  the  resources  of  the  garrison.  Never- 
theless, as  H.  E.  the  minister  of  France  has  concluded  a  new 
arrangement  with  the  Mexican  government,  modifying  the 
convention  of  July  30th,  1866,  by  which  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment engages  to  pay  monthly  to  France  a  sum  of  50,000 
piastres  (250,000  francs),  I  have  been  obliged  to  look  to  secur- 
ing for  the  longest  possible  time  the  payment  of  this  sum, 
which  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  French  trea- 
sury ;  and,  in  fact,  represents  the  interest  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Mexican  loans. 

For  this  reason  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  to  M. 
Bureau,  the  imperial  commissioner,  everything  that  I  had  at 
my  disposal  in  the  way  of  arms,  munition  of  war,  harness, 
articles  for  encamping,  &c.  &c.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  our  interest 
to  enable  this  official  to  hold  the  city  after  the  departure  of 
the  expeditionary  corps. 

Another  reason,  also,  has  prompted  this  resolution ;  this  is 
the  propriety,  in  my  opinion,  of  ensuring  to  H.M.  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  without  in  any  way  binding  the  policy  of  our 
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country,  a  place  of  refuge  where  he  may  find  an  asylum  and 
the  means  of  embarkation,  should  circumstances  reduce  him 
to  it.  In  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  place  and  to 
give  the  garrison  greater  confidence,  I  have  wished  to  increase 
their  resources  in  munitions  of  war,  and  especially  in  powder. 
I  also  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Mexican  authority  a  small  steamer  which  could  protect 
the  city  from  the  attempts  of  armed  bands  from  the  neigh- 
bouring rebel  population. 

Following  out  the  ideas  explained  above,  I  beg  you,  mon- 
sieur Vamiral,  to  let  me  know  if  you  could  spare  40  to  50 
hundred-weights  of  powder  from  the  stores  of  the  fleet ;  and 
if,  among  the  gun-boats  now  in  the  roadstead,  one  might  not 
be  found  which  could  be  made  over  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment by  the  use  of  certain  formalities,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  doing  away  with  any  interpretation  compromising 
to  our  policy.  The  gun-boat  might,  for  instance,  be  dena- 
tionalised and  sold  as  unfit  for  service,  and  as  not  being  worth 
sending  back  to  France. 

The  gun-boat  La  Tourmente  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
as  one  fulfilling  these  conditions. 

I  again  repeat  that  I  see  in  these  measures  a  means  of  en- 
suring to  our  country  the  payment  of  an  important  sum ; 
next,  of  protecting  our  countrymen  for  a  more  prolonged 
period,  and  strengthening  the  position  and  influence  of  our 
consul  ;  and,  finally,  of  enabling  the  young  emperor,  who  is, 
at  this  time,  running  all  the  hazards  of  a  conflict  which  may 
probably  go  against  him,  to  find  a  point  strong  enough  to 
cover  his  retreat  and  embarkation. 

In  acting  as  I  have  done,  I  have  the  full  consciousness  that 
I  have  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  my  sovereign  ;  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  find  that  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  second  me 
without  exceeding  the  limits  of  your  instructions  which  must 
principally  guide  your  decision.  Bazaine. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1867,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  French  commandant  at  Vera  Cruz  handed 
over  the  place,  as  well  as  the  Mexican  artillery  and 
stores,  to  General  Perez  Gomez,  who  assumed  the 
charge  of  both  in  the  name  of  his  emperor. 
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This  general  had  just  directed  the  abandonment  of 
the  towns  of  Cordova  and  Orizaba,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  at  Yera  Cruz.  A  few  days  after, 
the  last  French  regiments  crowded  on  board  our  ships, 
and  bade  adieu  to  the  shores  of  Mexico  and  to  their 
brave  comrades  who  lay  buried  in  that  distant  land. 

Six  weeks  after,  the  (  Souverain '  anchored  in  the 
roadstead  of  Toulon.  Immediately  on  its  arrival,  the 
maritime  prefect  and  the  commandant  of  the  sub- 
division proceeded  on  board  the  vessel  which  conveyed 
Marshal  Bazaine.  They  announced  to  him,  in  the 
names  of  their  respective  ministers,  that  an  order  had 
1  een  given  not  to  pay  him  the  accustomed  honours. 
The  inhabitants,  already  informed  of  these  arrange- 
ments by  the  Gazette  du  Midi,  which  had  not  been 
contradicted  by  the  authorities,  crowded  upon  the 
quay ;  his  reception  was  a  hostile  one.  The  marshal 
had  to  make  his  way  through  the  crowd,  carrying  his 
head  high,  but  with  a  wounded  heart ;  when  he  set  his 
foot  on  his  native  soil  he  had  the  consciousness  of 
having  thoroughly  done  his  duty  as  a  French  soldier. 

Our  government,  usually  so  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
the  meanest  of  its  functionaries,  knows  well  how  to 
restrain  the  press,  and  to  prohibit  the  admission  of 
foreign  newspapers,  when  they  deviate  from  certain 
principles.  Three  months  before  the  commander-in- 
chief  returned  to  Europe,  pamphlets  of  American  origin, 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  were  allowed  to 
inundate  our  country,  thus  holding  up  to  common 
shame  the  name  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and,  in  fact, 
misleading  public  opinion.  It  was  soon  forgotten  that 
a  marshal  was  bound  to  silence  by  his  sense  of  military 
discipline,  and  that  the  government,  being  the  guardian 
of  the  honour  of  its  high  dignitaries  as  well  as  of  its 
own,  alone  had  the  right  to  speak.     But  this  right  is 
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also  an  indefeasible  duty,  which  allows  of  no  reserve 
whatever,  and  dictates  that,  after  public  inquiry,  the 
general  who  has  violated  his  positive  orders,  and  has 
failed  in  delicacy  and  honour,  should  be  degraded ;  or 
else  it  should  be  publicly  declared,  after  having  been 
strict  to  all,  that  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  country. 
Our  army,  France,  and  Europe  are  now  anxiously 
awaiting  this  final  verdict ! 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Termination  of  the  French  Intervention  in  Mexico — Reflections  on  the 
Fate  of  Maximilian — His  Illusions  and  Errors — Retrospect  and  Final 
Considerations. 

THE  history  of  the  French  intervention  in  Mexico 
terminates  here.  The  events  which  happened 
during  the  last  three  months  of  Maximilian's  life  belong 
to  the  province  of  Mexican  history.  The  elect  of 
French  policy  knew  how  to  die  with  all  the  pride 
which  befitted  a  descendant  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  But 
one  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  had  not  sought  a 
soldier's  death  at  Queretaro,  sword  in  hand.  A  con- 
queror, vanquished  by  fortune,  falls  with  more  dignity 
by  the  hand  of  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  than 
under  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Maximilian,  led  on  to  his  death  by 
a  guilty  faction,  never  ceased  to  hope  for  a  peaceful 
issue.  It  was  a  fixed  idea  with  him  to  give  up  the 
authority  with  which  he  thought  he  was  invested  into 
the  hands  of  Juarez,  whom  he  had  invited  to  a  solemn 
compact;  this  testifies  how  far  his  illusions  carried 
him.  It  would  be  difficult  in  any  other  way  to  explain 
the  conduct  of  the  young  sovereign.  If  he  had  intended 
to  plunge  into  the  contest,  and  strike  a  last  blow  for 
the  monarchy,  he  would  hardly  have  quitted  the  capital, 
which  was  prepared  to  resist  any  attack,  and  have 
secluded  himself  in  an  unfortified  town,  commanded  by 
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strong  positions  all  round  it.  He  would  hardly  have 
left  behind  him  at-  Mexico  500  faithful  Hungarians, 
whose  bodies  would  have  been  a  rampart  round  him  in 
the  day  of  battle — whose  sabres  would  have  cleared  a 
safe  passage  for  him  down  to  the  sea.  Notwithstanding 
his  state  of  prostration  from  grief  and  fever,  he  should 
have  resolutely  grasped  the-  sword  of  the  Hapsburgs 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  so  longed  to  wield.  He 
capitulated,  because  his  chivalrous  character  induced 
him  to  believe  in  the  magnanimity  of  others.  He 
forgot,  at  this  supreme  moment,  when  these  faithful 
Austrians  were  preparing  to  die  for  his  sake,  that  he 
had  to  answer,  and  justly  so,  for  all  the  blood  that  had 
been  shed  for  his  cause,  ^ilvvjjnri  is  n.  nnhlp  g^gh'ty^. 
when  its  aim  is  the  happiness  of  a  nation.  A  prince 
may  be  momentarily  deceived  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
vote  of  a  nation  which,  yielding  to  constraint  or  to 
some  transient  influence,  entrusts  him  with  its  destinies. 
But  the  matter  is  soon  brought  to  a  test.  When,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  years,  conflicting  parties  are  still  tear- 
ing one  another  to  pieces  in  every  part  of  the  territory, 
the  ambition  which  still  persists  in  its  aim  becomes  as 
guilty  as  the  hand  which  is  lifted  against  the  liberty  of 
a  people  ;  the  responsibility  of  the  convulsions  of  the 
country  is  then  to  be  traced  back  to  rulers,  who,  though 
they  may  evade  the  judgment  of  men,  cannot  escape 
the  strictures  of  history. 

As  we  finish  the  sad  investigation  of  this  |png  drama._ 
we  feel  a  consciousness  that  we  have  vindicated  the 
truth  only,  without  having  either  undertaken  or  ac- 
cepted any  exculpatory  office.  Fresh  documents,  which 
for  the  truth  of  criticism  it  is  material  should  be  pro- 
duced, wherever  they  may  come  from,  may  perhaps 
seem  inconsistent  with,  but  cannot  destroy,  the  authentic 
writings  on  which  our  narrative  is  based.     The  future 
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only  will  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  past,  aided  by  all 
the  truthful  materials  which  every  day  is  adding  to  the 
historical  records  of  the  second  French  empire.  At  all 
events,  from  the  facts  already  known,  one  great  lesson 
is  evolved — that  the  policy  of  a  government  cannot 
with  impunity  venture  to  run  indefinite  risks  without 
giving  a  shock  to  its  power  and  damaging  the  prestige 
01  its  dignity,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Rulers  ought 
not  to  forget  that  human  passions  play  their  part  in  the 
most  elevated  regions  of  the  community,  just  as  in  its 
lowest  recesses,  and  that  it  is  their  province  to  submit 
all  their  actions  to  the  salutary  and  restrictive  control 
of  those  they  govern,  if  they  would  not  lay  them  open 
to  the  stern  censures  of  posterity. 
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Page  12. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  add  this  letter  written  by 
General  Prim  ;  it  needs  no  comment. 

To  31.  Jose  Gonzalez  Echavarria,  Mexico. 

Madrid,  May  11,  1863. 

My  most  esteemed  Uncle  and  Friend, — I  have  received  your 
letter  of  January,  and  am  thinking  over  the  state  of  things  in 
your  country,  deplorable  enough  no  doubt,  but  yet  tending  to 
acquaint  the  world  that  Mexico  is  still  a  nation,  and  its  sons  are 
not  the  objectless  and  degraded  race  that  some  try  to  make  them 
out.  You  are  certainly  the  worthy  sons  of  those  who  have 
astonished  the  universe  by  their  exploits.  What  will  that  hum- 
bug M.  Billault  say  to  justify  his  words  : — '  that  the  perjured 
government  of  Juarez  will  fall  before  the  breath  of  France  ?  '  In 
France,  there  is  an  unutterable  anxiety  and  uneasiness  caused  by 
the  war  in  Mexico,  and  to  those  who  ask  me  anything  about  it,  I 
reply,  that  the  war  in  Mexico  will  become  a  catastrophe  for  France ; 
and  it  is  nothing  but  the  truth.  Only  imagine,  if  Forey's  army 
should  break  down  before  Puebla  !  Ave  Maria  Sanctissima  !  God 
only  knows  what  would  happen  then. 

We  are  impatiently  waiting  for  the  couriers,  to  get  news  of  you 
and  of  the  country.  I  see  that  Mr.  Wyke,  the  English  minister, 
has  left  for  Europe,  and  I  am  afraid  he  went  away  before  the 
courier  arrived  by  whom,  through  his  medium,  I  wrote  to  you  as 
well  as  to  my  uncle  Michel,  and  sent  to  you  and  others  some  copies 
of  my  speech  in  the  Senate.  This  speech  will  be  approved  of,  I 
have  no  doubt,  not  only  in  your  country,  but  over  all  the  continent 
of  America. 
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Here  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  cabinet.  O'Donell  has 
fallen,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  seeing  the  progressive  party 
get  the  upper  hand.  In  the  end,  Miraflores  and  Concha  have 
come  into  power;  both  of  them  taking  the  French  side  in  "the 
Mexican  question.  But  wherever  and  whenever  you  hear  it  said 
that  the  Spanish  are  coming  back  to  Mexico  to  help  the  French, 
deny  it  at  once.  That  which  is  done  is  done,  and  no  one  can 
undo  it.  Prim 

The  following  despatch,  dated  in  July,  and  addressed  to 
President  Juarez  by  Eamon  Diaz,  a  Mexican,  and  agent  to  his 
government  at  Havannah,  may  throw  a  certain  light  on  General 
Prim's  letter. 


Despatch  from  Ramon  Diaz  to  Benito  Juarez^  President  of  the 
Republic  at  Mexico. 

Havannah,  July  19,  1863. 

Very  dear  Sir  and  Friend, — Being  still  impressed  with  the 
repulses  which  we  have  just  met  with,  at  a  time  when  we  least 
expected  them,  and  our  success  seemed  almost  beyond  doubt,  I 
write  these  lines  to  inform  you  that  I  am  forming  a  subscription 
in  this  island,  which  affords  satisfactory  results,  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  a  portion  of  the  arms  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last 
letter.  For  I  suppose  that  you  are  unable  at  present  to  send  me 
the  funds  necessary  for  this  purchase. 

I  am  working  with  great  activity,  and  it  is  probable  that,  about 
the  middle  of  next  month,  I  shall  have  finished  the  business  I  am 
so  occupied  with.  I  therefore  hope  that  you  will  give  me  the 
order  to  send  you  this  parcel  of  arms  as  soon  as  possible.  I  can 
easily  send  it  to  Tunpan  by  steam  with  tolerable  security.  Tell 
me,  therefore,  if  this  point  will  suit  you,  or  acquaint  me  with 
some  other  safe  place  for  landing  them.  As  this  is  a  rather 
delicate  business,  I  shall  entrust  it  to  no  one,  and  shall  myself 
accompany  the  arms  in  question.  If  you  do  not  make  any  other 
arrangements,  I  hope  that  you  will  send  me  the  necessary  license 
for  entering  the  republic. 

It  is  probable  that  Napoleon  will  withdraw  his  troops  as  soon 
as  the  trumpery  government  is  formed  in  the  capital  of  the 
republic.  Events  in  Poland  are  becoming  more  complicated,  and 
the  Confederates  have  just  experienced  some  terrible  reverses. 

In  Spain,  things  are  much  in  the  same  state  as  they  were.  It  is 
said  now  that  O'Donell  is  going  to  join  the  ministry;  but  this  is 
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not  credible.     There  is  no  news  in  this  island.     I  have  nothing 

o 

more  to  add  to-day,  and  I  repeat  that  I  am  your  devoted  friend 

Eamon  S.  Diaz. 

The  Juarist  agent  was  playing  his  part.  But  how  are  we 
to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  at  Havannah,  a 
Spanish  colony,  with  respect  to  this  Juarist  subscription  which 
was  intended  to  arm  the  republican  troops  ?  What  a  sudden 
contrast !  From  this  very  port,  only  a  few  months  before,  the 
Spanish  squadron  had  set  sail  for  Vera  Cruz,  to  raise  the  flag 
of  her  Catholic  Majesty  by  the  side  of  the  banner  of  France. 
Would  not  the  baffled  ambition  of  General  Prim  (who  had 
perhaps  dreamt  of  a  Mexican  crown  for  his  own  head)  explain 
this  violation  of  neutrality  to  which  the  captain -general  of  the 
colony  must  have  been  privy  ?  Yet  we  were  their  allies  but  a 
short  time  before  ! 

Page  29. 

Looking  at  the  following  document,  which  derives  its 
importance  from  the  name  of  the  signer,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  as  to  the  active  part  taken  by  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries  in  the  creation  of  the  Mexican  throne.  This  trans- 
oceanic enterprise  was  intended  to  act  on  European  politics,  as 
we  may  notice  that  this  letter,  addressed  to  an  English  member 
of  Parliament,  alludes  to  the  Venetian  question,  which  was 
being  discussed  both  at  Paris  and  at  Vienna. 

To  an  English  Member  of  Parliament. 

'  Paris,  December  30,  1863. 

My  dear  Sir, —  ....  Although  it  may  be  said  that  the  arch- 
duke has  neither  altered  nor  rescinded  any  of  his  intentions,  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  You  may  consider  it  as  certain  that  he 
will  leave  next  March,  the  date  when  the  result  of  the  general  (but 
not  universal)  vote  of  the  nation  will  become  known  in  Europe  ; 
this  is  the  only  condition  which  he  now  imposes,  and  his  depar- 
ture is  considered  by  us  as  an  assured  fact. 

It  must  be  remarked  (and  this  teuds  to  set  our  minds  at  rest), 
that  the  Mexican  question  is  a  matter  altogether  apart  from  the 
general  political  movements  in  Europe.  It  is  an  affair  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  archduke,  with  the  appro- 
bation  of  the  emperor,  his  brother,  as   head   of  the  family,  but 
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without  the  slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
government. 

This  state  of  things  is  favourable  to  Austria,  vnastnuch  as  it  puts 
Venetia  or  any  other  compensation  out  of  the  question;  it  is  also 
favourable  to  the  Mexican  question,  by  leaving  it  isolated  and 
standing  alone  on  its  own  special  ground.  France  is  already  in 
Mexico,  and  has  no  other  solution  before  her  but  the  throne  of  the 
archduke,  whether  there  is  a  war  in  Europe  or  not. 

The  Austrian  vessel  which  will  convey  the  Prince  to  Mexico  will 
not  be  detained  by  England  (who  will  probably  be  Austria's  ally 
in  the  complications  foreseen)  or  by  France,  who  is  conducting 
him  thither. 

It  appears  to  me  that  illusion  has  no  share  in  these  thoroughly 
practical  cons^  "  rations. 

I  beg  thr  1  will  always  believe  me  your  affectionate  and 

faithful  J.  M.  Gutierrez  de  Estrada. 


Page  84. 

We  had  considered  that  it  would  not  be  very  generous 
to  give  publicity  to  the  following  document,  emanating 
from  the  military  cabinet  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and 
referring  to  the  decree  of  October  the  3rd.  But  we  no  longer 
hesitate  to  do  it,  looking  at  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  to 
this  history  its  real  character.  The  following  imperial  order, 
sent  to  Marshal  Bazaine,  clearly  proves  that  the  decree  of  Oc- 
tober the  3rd  was  not  wrung  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by 
the  French  commander-in-chief.  The  emperor,  we  repeat  it, 
generous  as  he  was  by  nature  and  ordinarily  most  merciful, 
had  nothing  else  in  view  but  the  punishment  of  brigands. 


Military  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor, 

Mexico,  December  16,  I860. 

Monsieur  le  Marechal, — His  Majesty  directs  me  to  acquaint 
your  excellency  that,  in  case  Vicente  Riva  Palacios  should  be 
captured,  he  wishes  that  he  should  be  brought  to  Mexico.  This 
exception  is  for  special  reasons,  and  is  the  only  one  the  emperor 
intends  to  make  to  the  decree  of  the  3rd  of  October,  and  he  desires 
that  your  Excellency  will  give  positive  instructions  that,  if  he  is 
taken,  Riva  Palacios  should  not  be  put  to  death. 

The  Chief  of  the  Military  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor. 
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Page  252. 

End  of  Maximilian's  reply  : — 

My  sole  duty  consists  in  nominating  a  provisional  regency  until 
the  nation  can  be  appealed  to.  and  in  taking  the  proper  proceedings 
for  convoking  it ;  and,  finally,  in  seeking  protection  for  the  im- 
perialists, but  without  mixing  myself  up  with  anything  beyond. 

Maximilian. 
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